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Stock Prices Plunge Shultz 
On Tokyo Exchange May Visit 

Pretoria 
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TOKYO — Prices on the Tokyo 
Slock Exchange plummeted Tues- 
day for the second ' consecutive 
tra d i ng day, and the leading mar- 
ket index recorded its largest one- 
day drop. 

Prices an many European ex- 
changes also fell after the dose in 
Tokyo, as did prices in eady trad- 
ing in New York. 

But the dmlinf slowed in after- 
noon trading cm the New York 
Stock Exchange, and the market 
there closed mixed. The Dow Jones 
average of 30 industrial stocks 
dosed up 10.96 points al 1,77854, 

The London Stock Exchange 
...» is plann i n g a .merger and a 
name change. Page 17. 
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although <wtinhig stocks led gain- 
ers by a 3-1 ratio. 

Brakes in Tokyo said investors 
were extremely nervous when the 
market reopened after a three-day 
weekend because of the New York 
exchange’s failure to rebound 
strongly on Monday from last 
week's dramatic decline in prices. 

Tbe Nikka-Dow Jones average, 
the leading indicator based on 225 
stocks, fell 63753 points Tuesday 
to dose at 17,463.19. On Friday, 
the average fell 460.73 points, 
which was the previous one-day re- 
cord. The market was closed Mon- 
day for a national holiday. 

A b r oker in Tokyo said: ‘The 
fall caught us by surprise. When 
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Test Missile 
Misfired by 
Soviet Sub 

By Richard LJBcrfce 

New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — An un- 
armed, sabmarine-laimched Soviet 
missile misfired during a test last 
week and apparently landed m 
China, according to Defense De- 
partment and White House 
sources. 

The sources said Monday that 
they beheved that the dmmny war- 
head, from a missile which U.S. 
officials refer to as an SS-N-3, was 
more than 1,500 miles (about 2,400 
kilometers) off course when it land- 
ed in Mandmria. 

They ynd the cause of the misfir - 
ing was not known. But one official 
said that “something went wrong 
with the guidance.” 

The officials said that the misfir- 
ing look place on Tbnrsday and 
that the United States and Chin a 
had discussed the incident. 

The missile, with a range of as 
much hs 5,000 miles, was find from 
a Delta-2 submarine in the Barents 
Sea and apparently was armed with 
one dummy warhead, the officials 
said. 

It missed its target — a testing 
fangf ^ rh** Kamchatka p eninsula 
in northeastern Siberia — and is 
thought to have landed nearly 200 
miles west of the Soviet city of 
Khabarovrir, according to the offi- 
cials. 

But they said they bad been un- 
able to pinpoint where the missile 
landed, and one official said there 
was speculation that it had not en- 
tered China. 

The misfiri ng was “not thought 
to be a setback for die Sonets,” 
according to a Defense Depart- 
ment official, who said the Soviet 
U nion had recently been condpct- 
ing extensive tests of submanne- 
1 punch ed intercontinental ballistic 
missiles. 

According to the 1984-S5 edition 
of Jane's Weapon Systems, the SS- 
N-S is about 43 feet long (about 12 
meters) and came into use in 1973. 
In 1983 there woe 22 operational 
Delta-class submarines beb'eved to 
be armed with the missile. 

In 1980 General George S. 
Brown of the air force, then chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
said that the SS-N-8 exceeded by 
about 1,800 miles the range of any 
other submarine-launched ballistic 
mkdl e in the arsenal of either the 
United States or the Soviet Union. 


New Yadc finished up yesterday, 
we thought the Tokyo market 
wouldn't drop today.” 

The Dow average. Wall Street’s 
leading index, had risen only 8.86 
points Monday to dose at 1 ,76758, 
after dropping a total of 141 points 
last wade. 

In London, prices dosed sharply 
lower after the decline in Tokyo. 
The Financial Times 30-share in- 
dex closed down 27.4 points from 
Monday's 1,2895, which had been 
an increase of 18.7 points from Fri- 
day’s close. 

Traders said stocks traded cm the 
London exchange lost the equiva- 
lent of about £6 haffion (S8.9 bil- 
lion) in vabe Tuesday. 

In Paris, prices also dosed Lower, 
and dealers said some stocks lost 
more dun 4 percent in value. The 
50-share bonne indicator fell 2.97 
percent for the day. 

In Toronto, stocks came back 
from heavy losses in early trading 
as prices firmed on Wall Street, bnt 
still dosed lower. The composite 
index fell 2110 points, to 2,996.90, 
np from the days low of 198850. 

Although all sectors woe hurt in 
Tokyo on Tuesday, stocks of dec- 
trie utilities, securities companies, 
electrical concerns and other recent 
market leaders had the largest 
losses, brokers said. 

Dedimng stocks led gainers by 
nearly a 4-1 ratio, but fewer than 
half of the market's listed shares 
were traded. Turnover was a mod- 
erate 500 million shares, compared 
with 900 million on Friday. 

The sellers were generally small 
investors, and most fund managers, 
those that are responsible fra- large 
[olios, remained on the side- 
. a broker said. 

‘As long as we don't see a large 
volume, there is no reason to pan- 
ic;” die said. 

She sad fond managers ap- 
peared to be waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to buy. “We should see the 
fund managers coning in to pick 
up stocks cheap,” she said. 

The Nikkei average fell below 
18,000 for the first time since Aug. 
12. The dose was 7.8 percent below 
the record of 18,93624 readied on 
Aug. 20. 

News of dedmes an. foreign mar- 
kets had moved the Dow averag: as 
much as. 18 points lower in early _ 
trading Tuesday. ■ 

“The psychological damage of 
last week does not get rectified in 
two days,” said Peter Fnrniss of 
Drexd Burnham Lambert Inc. He 
.said the market had received a few 
aftershocks, including the drop in 
theTokyo market. 

Another factor that pulled the 
market lower earlier in the day was 
a rumor thabBankAmerica Carp, 
would require federal assistance to 
hdp the heavily indebted bank. 
The bank firmly denied the rumor. 

Michael Metz oT Ojppeuhdmer & 
Co. in New Yak said recent mar- 
ket movements had been related 
less to econ om ic conditions than to 
the condition of market partici- 
pants. 

“Confidence has been shakai, if 
not shattered,” he said. “Partici- 
pants are extraordinarily nervous 
and anxious; they’re tired of wait- 
ing for good news to materialize." 

Volume on the New York Stock 
Exchange fell to 132 m3Hon shares 
from 155 million shares Monday. 

(Reuters, AFP, UPI, AP) 


He Would Press 
Reagan Position 
OnAi 
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By Bernard Gwertzman 

New York. Times Service 

WASHINGTON — Secretary of 
Slate George P. Shultz has tenta- 
tively decided to visit South Africa 
next month to show the Reagan 
administ ration's interest in a nego- 

Enropean foreign ministers 

have approved limited sanc- 
tions on South Africa. Page 5. 

tinted end to apartheid. State De- 
partment officials said Monday. 

He would be the highest-ranking 
administration official to make 
such a visit, and the visit would 
occur amid sharp differences be- 
tween the administration and Con- 
gress over new sanctions against 
Sooth Africa. 

State Department officials said 
Mr. Shultz planned to visit about 
eight African countries on a trip of 
10 days to two weeks. They include 
Botswana, Kenya, the Ivory Coast, 
Nigeria, Senegal. Zaire and Zam- 
bia. 

Congress has approved a set of 
sanctions against South Africa, but 
Larry Speakes, the chief White 
House spokesman, said that Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan would veto 
the bill when it readied his desk. 

A visit to South Africa, which 
was not planned when Mr. Shultz 
be gan to discuss an African trip 
earlier this year, is caught up in the 
administration's strategy for avoid- 
ing a congressional override of the 
veto. State Department officials 
said. 

It would be died by Mr. Reagan 
See SHULTZ, Page 2 



ce Seeks 
2 Lebanese 
In Bombings 


Japanese tourists displaying French visas acquired after a one-boor wait at Menton near 
the Italian border. France began issuing visas Tuesday at airports and other entry points. 


Potential Bombing Victim: Tourism 

Attacks and Visa Rules Raise New Concern in France . 


International Herald Tribune 

PARIS — The French tourist industry, already 
hard- hi L this year because of terrorism in Western 
Europe and a weaker U.S. dollar, is bracing fa a 
continued slump because of the Paris bombings 
and new visa procedures 

_ Government, industry and airline officials inter- 
viewed Tuesday expressed concern that the visa 
requirements and tighter border controls may 
prompt U.SL, Japanese anc other tourists to 
scratch France from their itineraries when visiting 
Europe. The officials added, however, that they 
fully supported the French government’s intensi- 
fied campaign against terrorism. 

“The new controls being set up at our borders* 
will act as an addiucmal brake on tourism,” said 
Catherine Magnien, spokeswoman fa the national 
restaurant and hotel association, “and even now 


we are still getting cancellations fa hotels. But the 
real problem for Americans and others is terror- 
ism. That is why we support the governmental 
measures, even if h may hurt business in the short 
term.” 

The association, which represents 1500 hotels, 
estimated that the occupancy rate in four- star 
deluxe hotels in the past two months had fallen 
nearly 35 percent from a year ago, and by just over 
23 percent in the three-star c a tegory. 

“We are very worried that this trend will contin- 
ue,” Mrs. Magnien added. “Actually, we had been 
hoping for a recovery in 1987." 

Pentoo Spring, spokesman fa Air France in 
Paris, said that it was fortunate fa airlines and the 
French tourist industry in general that the recent 
wave of bombings and the new border controls had 
come in a slack tourism period. 


By Axel Krause 

International Herald Tribune 

PARIS — French police offered 
a onc-imHion-franc ($150,000) re- 
ward Tuesday for information 
leading to the arrest of two Leba- 
nese men suspected of involvement 
in a bombing campaign in Paris. 

The reward was the latest step in 
an intensifying effort by the French 
government to combat terrorism. 
In other develop rants: 

• France began issuing visas at 
airports and other entry pants to 
Americans and all other visitors 
except those from the European 
Community and Switzerland. 
There were few complaints, and 
delays were mina. 

• France said it planned to urge 
other EC members to follow its 
lead in tightening border controls. 
West Germany agreed in principle 
with the French initiative but 
stopped short of endorsing the new 
policy on visas. 

The French Interior Ministry 
said Tuesday that posters woold be 
pasted up on billboards all over 
France with the pictures of the two 
wanted men. 

The men are Robert Ibrahim Ab- 
dallah and Maurice Ibr ahim Ab- 
dallah, who are brothers of 
Georges Ibrahim Abdallah, the 
suspected leader of a group known 
as the Lebanese Armed Revolu- 
tionary Faction. The group d aimed 
responsibility fa a series of terror- 
ist attacks in France in the eady 
1980s. Georges Ibrahim Abdallah 
is in prison in France. 

The police move followed specu- 
lation by anti-terrorist experts that 
the nine-month-old bombing cam- 
paign against France has been or- 
ganized by friends and relatives of 


Peres, in Shift, Plays Down Value of Mideast Parley 


... By. David K. Shipler • 

Hew York 7¥na» Service 

WASHINGTON — Prime Min- 
ister Shimon Peres of Israel played 
down his earlier endorsement of an 
international conference to pursue 
a Middle East peace after meeting 
here with President Ronald Rea- 
gan. 

Speaking in the White House 
Rose Garden after an hoarlong 
meeting with Mr. Reagan on Mon- 
day, Mr. Peres stressed the need fa 
“(Erect negotiations on a bilateral 
ground between each of the parties 
concerned.” 

He declared: “The inte rn ation a l 
community can support such nego- 
tiation, not substitute fa iL” 

This was not a new position, fa 
Israel has long maintained that an 
international conference would 
have to lead quickly to direct talks 
with Jbnlan and other Arab coun- 
tries willing to negotiate peace. 

But the shift of emphasis was 
dramatic, especially after Mr. Per- 
es's meeting Thursday with Presi- 
dent Hosni Mubarak of Egypt 

After that meeting, the first be- 
tween Egyptian and Israeli leaders 


since 1981. Mr. Pwes said that an 
imernatianai conference should be 
convened and that a committee 
should be established to examine 
the prospects. 

[Mr. Peres also reiterated Tues- 
day that the Soviet Union would 
have to restore diplomatic relations 
with Israel before it could take part 
in an international conference, 
Reuters reported. 

[“Our neighbors are aware erf our 
conditions.” he told a television in- 
terviewer. “We told them that we 
can live with an international con- 
ference, provided that all the par- 
ticipants in it will have diplomatic 
relations with the other countries." 

Earlier, Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz endorsed Mr. Per- 
es’s position that the Soviet Union 
could be accepted into a peace con- 
ference only if it restored relations 
with Israel and relaxed restrictions 
on the emigration of Soviet Jews. 

The Soviet Union broke diplo- 
matic relations with Israel after the 
1967 war. 

According to an Israeli official, 
Mr. Peres wants some peacemaking 
machinery established that cannot 


be diss-entled by the Israeli foreign 
tainisu-, iitzhak Shamir,- who is 
scheduled to succeed Mr. Peres as 
prime minister on Oct 14. 

The Reagan administration has 
not expressed moth enthusiasm fa 
a broad-based international con- 
ference, since it would involve the 
Soviet Union, Syria and other na- 
tions hostile to the United States. 

■ Shamir WiD Bar Ontadere 

Mr. Shamir has reiterated his op- 
position to international peace 
talks, saying that when be becomes 
prime minister next month Israel 
win seek direct talks with its Arab 
neighbors and win bar outsiders 
from the negotiations. The Associ- 
ated Press reported from Tiberias, 
Israel. 

Addressing members of his 
rightist Likud bloc in Tiberias on 
Monday, Mr. Shamir said: 

“We will make an effort so that 
1987 becomes a year of negotia- 
tions — constant, comprehensive 
and serious negotiations.” 

“But,” be added, “we will not 
abandon our fate in the hands of 
countries whose interests are alien 
to ours.” 



Georges Abdallah from the north- 
eastern Lebanese town of KnbayaL 
Cose to the Syrian border, the gar- 
rison town has long been regarded 
as a stronghold of leftist Christians 
allied to radical Palestinians. 

In Beirut, the group that has 
riflinwT responsibility for the re- 
cent wave of bombings ir Paris 
threatened to hit the French presi- 
dential palace unless its demands 
were mcL In addition to release of 
Mr. Abdallah, it has also called fa 
the release of the would-be assasrin 
of the former Iranian prime minis- 
ter, Shapour Bakbtiar, and an Ar- 
menian convicted of a 1983 bomb- 
ing at Oriy Airport that killed eight 
persons. 

Although there were delays and 
some complaints from travelers 
and airlines, primarily from the 
Japanese, the issuance of entry vi- 
sas was generally smooth, accord- 


ON PAGE 2 

■ The bombings are forcing 
France to confront its ambigu- 
ous record on terrorism and 
Mideast diplomacy. 

■ French officials suspect that a 
foreign nation's secret service 
may be directing the attacks. 


ing to airlines, travel agencies and 
French government officials. 

French officials said it was still 
too early to provide definitive an- 
swers to questions being asked by 
many tourists and others planning 
trips to France: 

How long will it take to obtain a 
visa from a consulate? 

Who will be refused, and on 
what baas? 

WQl airlines be allowed to hdp 
process visas? 

But answers to sane other ques- 
tions emerged Tuesday. French of- 
ficials said that foreigners living in 
France and holding valid resident 
permits would be permitted to trav- 
ei in and oat of France without a 
visa. Diplomats from the 42 new 
countries affected by the stricter 
requirement will require visas, and 
diplomatic pouches wfl] be subject 
to increased scrutiny, officials said. 

France plans to urge other EC 
members at an emergency meeting 
of interior ministers next week to 
“align” themselves with the new 
French government security mea- 
sures, including the requirement 
fa visas, a government spokesman 
said. Several other EC members 
have also called fa coordinated 
action against terrorism. 

The French idea for tighter bor- 
der controls drew strong support 
Tuesday from Jacques Delors, 
president of the EC Commission, 
the community's executive body. 

Although Mr. Delors said the 
responsibility for carrying out anti- 
terrorist measures remained with 
governments and was not a com- 
mission obligation, be stressed the 
need fa EC governments to show 
“solidarity” with France. 

Sir Geoffrey Howe, the British 


President Reagan greeting Shimon Peres in Washington. 


See FRANCE, Page 2 


For Filipino Rebels, the Fight Goes On 

By William Branigin 


DAVAO DEL NORTE, PhOip- 
pines — Treading warily in the 
dfltlfneggj Jandy and Mike wind 
their way along a narrow path 

tbehfflsidwcrf this southern Philip- 
pine province. 

Jandy, 18, and Mike, 20, are sd- 
dfiers in the New People's Army, a 
Cornimmiitt agannatiop. Their pa- 
trtdis a routine precaution against 
attack by the Philippine military. 

Their unit is on the nm after 

FoBce arrested two sohfios 

for the 1983 murder of Ben- 

igu S. Aquino Jr. Page 2. 

ambushing an elite Army Seoul 
Ranger company in which at least 
15 troops were killed and 16 others 
were wounded. They fear that a 
retaliatory attack could come any 
time, bnt they are confident that 
inhabitants of the area would warn 
them of any troop movements in 
daylight hours. 

But, they say, this time of day, 
with the mwa, is when the military 
likes to strike. 

Nearly seven months after the 
overthrow of what their leaders 
called the U.S.-Marcos dictator- 
ship, Jandy, Mike and thousands erf 
others like them are still in the hills. 

They show no sign of pving up a 
17-year-oM struggle begun against 
the regime of President Ferdinand 
£ Marcos. They are still fighting 
the armed forces of die Philippines 
—now loyal to President Corazon 
C. Aquino — because, their Com- 
munist Party leaders tell them, an 
“oppressive ruling class” and an 
“unjust system" are still in place. 

It is evident that the February 



INSIDE 

GENERAL NEWS 

■ The TV evangelist Pat Rob- 
ertson is asking the public to 
back his plan to nm fa the U.S. 
presidency with cash. Page 3. 

■ Singapore warned that it 
would restrict foreign publica- 
tions it found to be meddling in 
domestic politics. Page 5b 

■ In the Faeroe Islands, the 
whaling idyll is ending. Page 5. 

BUSINESS/FINANCE 

■ U.S. industrial production 
rose a slight 0.1 percent in Au- 
gust, held back by declines in 
muting and utilities. Page 17. 

SPECIAL REPORT 

■ Japan IncA new headache: 
The economy is headed fa a 
downturn, propelled by a yen 
that has appreciated 40 percent 
in less than a year. Page 7. 


Textbook Censorship Grows in U.S. 

Sfcudy Shows Critics Focus More on Ideas Than r DSrty Rooks’ 


U.S. Helicopters, Troops 
To Remain in Bolivia 

Untied Press International 
WASHINGTON — U.S. troops 
and helicopters sent to Bolivia in Podesla, the orgamzatum’s presi- 
July to back Bolivian raids cm oo- dent. “Almost 60 percent of the 
earn e-p r e duci n g facilities wQl stay incidents were attempts to wnsor 
there for an unspecified period at ideas, information and teaching 


By Fred M. Hechinger 

New York Trmes Service 

NEW YORK — Censorship of 
books and public school curricu- 
Iiuds in the United States has been 
increasing dramatically. In the last 
year, incidents have increased 35 
percent: in the past four years they 
have more than doubled. 

These developments have been 
reported by People fa the Ameri- 
can Way, a liberal Washington- 
based lobby on separation of 
chinch and state and other consti- 
tutional issues, in its fourth annual 
study of censorship, “Attacks on 
the Freedom to Learn.” 

The study also found a signifi- 
cant shift in the nature of the at- 
tacks: They are primarily aimwi 
not al what critics call “dirty 
books" but at ideas with which the 
would-be censors disagree. 

More than in the past, the group 
said, the driving force is the cen- 
sors' religious views. 

“The survey is evidence of the 
activities of the religious right to 
promote their pant of view in the 
public schools,” said Anthony T. 


County, Arizona, chapter of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People ob- 
jected to Harper Lee’s novel “To 
KOI a Mockingbird” because it 
contained “derogatory terms fa 
Macks.” 

The steady increase of censor- 
ship is alarming. In the 1985-86 
school year, 39 perc en t of the ai- 


Wfca Bra n frwfUn W u J w gMi Barf 

Philippine rebel relaxes at the hideout of his out 


revolution that brought Mrs. 

Aquino to power was largely a phe- 
nomenon of Manila. 

Outside the capital of 8 m3Eon 
people, the Fffipinos who live in the 
countryside and account fa 80 per- 


cent of the population, have re- 
mained largely unaffected by the 
revolt against Mr. Marcos. 

“Even though Marcos is gone, 
party members, the NPA and the 

See REBELS, Page 2 


Bolivia's request, the Pentagon said 
Tuesday. 

The 160 U.S. Army troops and 
support personnel have beet air- 
lifting Bolivian police since July 14 
in raids against suspected cocaine 
factories. The troops originally 
were expected to remain in Bolivia 
for 60 days. The Pentagon said dis- 
cussions were under way with other 

countries for similar U.S. support, 
but it did not identify the countries. 


methods in the classroom. Censors 
today don’t just ban books, they 
want to ban ideas that differ from 
their own,” 

But attempts at censorship do 
not come exclusively from the po- 
litical a religious right. 

The survey reports that environ- 
mentalists in Oregon wanted to re- 
move a fourth-grade social studies 
book they said contained “pro-in- 
dustry propaganda.” The Pinal 


The survey is 
evidence of die 
activities of the 
religions right to 
promote their 
point of view in the 
public schools. 9 

— Anthony T. Podeata, 

a liberal lobbyist. 


tacks on library books and curricu- 
lums actually led to removal a 
restriction of the materials, as 
against 23 percent four years ago. 

A year ago, surveys by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of En- 
glish's Committee Against Censor- 
ship reported that, in 1977, 34 
percent of the schools that re- 
sponded to its questions had re- 
ceived challenges to materials in 
their libraries; by 1982, the figure 
had risen to 56 percent 

The English teachers had first 
noted in 1984 that there had been a 
dramatic increase in (be activities 
of organized watchdog groups 
leading to censo rship 


People fa the American Way 
said it confirmed this trend: At 
least 43 percent of censorship ef- 
forts, it said, were organized by 
such groups as Phyllis Schlafiy’s 
Eagle Forum, Beverly LaHaye's 
Concerned Women fa America, 
the Reverend Pat Robertson's Na- 
tional I-gg al Foundation and the 
relatively new National Associa- 
tion of Christian Educators. 

According to the survey, censor- 
ship is increasing in all parts of the 
country and in both nira] and ur- 
ban school districts. 

Targets of censorship, Mr. Pode- 
sta reported, included mn ferial^ hi 
basic courses ranging from English 
literature and reading to science 
and health. 

Instances of censorship riled in 
the report include these: 

• In Alabama, members of Eagle 
Forum, Faith America, a funda- 
mentalist organization, and other 
groups objected to among others, 
books fa teaching foreign lan- 
guages and music because they 
failed to meet certain “religious 
and serial philosophies." As a re- 
sult, the State Textbook Committee 
rejected 37 books. 

e In Louisiana, slate officials re- 
jected three environmental 
textbooks on the ground that they 
promoted “radical social and poHt- 
ical philosophies and practices.” 
They a ted references to dinosaurs 
as supporting the theory of evolu- 
tion. 

• At Ferguson High School in 
Newport News, Virginia, “Tbe 
Colat Purple" by Alice Walker ran 

See CENSOR, Page 2 
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French Suspect Mideast Nation 

r 

May Be Behind Recent Attacks 


their own 


By Richard Bernstein those setting, Mr. Abdallah’s re- nadcs operating on 
AW York Tima Sealer lease. would not have.” 

PARIS — A theory gaining cur- It was announced Monday in On Monday, the attacked struct 
rency among some French officials Paris that Italy had requested Mr. when the prime minister was chair- 
is lW those responsible for a series Abdallah’s extradition. The Italian ing an inner cabinet meeting on 
of bom bings here over the last 10 authorities are seeking him in con- security. On Sunday, they set off a 

nection with the 1984 murder in * ' 


days are bang trained, encouraged 
and probably controlled by the se- 
cret services of a foreign country. 

The group, the officials said 
Tuesday, has shown a degree of 
sophistication, an «Hnndanr»! of 
supplies and an intimate knowl- 
edge of events in France that would 
be highly surprising among a «ni«ii 
group of extremists who woe act- 
ing largely on their own. • 

A corollary to this theory is that 
the ultimate objective of the cam- 
paign of terror probably goes weO 
beyond the specific demands of the 
group claiming responsibility for 
the attacks, namely, that three 
Middle Easton convicts m French 
prisons be freed. 

Some officials in Paris say that 
the release of the prisoners, partic- 
ularly Georges Ibrahim Abdallah, 
a Lebanese, may indeed be the aim 
of the group. Bor they also say they 
believe that the broader motivation 
of the group’s backers is to force 
France to sharply reduce its overall 
role in the Middle East 


Rome of Leamon R. Hunt, an 
American who was the director- 
general of a multinational observer 
force in the Sinai- 
Italy has imprisoned more Mid- 
dle Eastern terrorists than France, 
including at least two members of 
Mr. Abdallah's group, yet there 
have been no bombs in Rome. 

The officials acknowledge bang 
puzzled by these anomalies, which, 
they say, might be explained mere- 
ly by the fact that the terrorists are 
not rational people or that they are 
striking out more in Mind, hatred 
than in the pursuit of dear goals. 

But the attackers' actions so far 
indicate not irrationality but a cod 
and disciplined precision, in the 
view c i these officials. 

“The perfection and sophistica- 
tion of their operations indicates 
that a national s ecr et service is be- 
hind them,” tme official said. “The 
it end the timing of the 
show a knowledge of this 
country that a bunch of plain fa- 


bomb in a crowded caffi on the 
Champs-Elysies only 15 minutes 
before Mr. Chirac was due to an- 
nounce a new series of measures to 
combat terrorism. 

According to the officials’ the- 
ory, the »* taeks in Paris may be 
dosdy related to other problems 
facing Fiance in the Middle East, 
in particular, a recent series of at- 
tacks on the French contingent in 
the United Nations peacekeeping 
force in southern Lebanon and the 
continued h olding of seven French 
hostages in Beirut. 

In aB three, the objective seems 
to be forcing France to change or 
end the role it plays in the Middle 
East, the officials say. 

The conn tries seen as most eager 
to achieve this goal are Iran and 
Syria, which are regarded as the 
most fikdy backers of the group 
carrying out the bombing cam- 
paign. The Iranians, in particular, 
want to stop French support for 
Iraq in the Gulf war. 



Terror Attacks in Paris: 
A Legacy of Ambiguity 

flP! Contradictory Policies TowardMideast 
Are Seen m Root of the Current Crisis 


WORLD BRIEFS 



2h Ktcbett 

International Herald Tribune 

PARIS — An eruption of terror- 
ist explosions in nos is forcing 
France to confront a legacy of con- 
tradictory policies in its recent di- 
plomacy in the Middle East A sec- 
ond and more troubling conflict 


U.S. Union Objects to Drag Teste 

WASHINGTON (UPI) — A federal employees union fifed suit Tues- 
day in UJS. court to Hock President Ronald Reagan s order to setup 
mandatory drug-testing programs to Vest governmcait workers, a spokes- 
man said. Mr. Reagan announced the order on Monday. 

George RmtaSokesman for the National lYraany Enrfoyera 
-art, _ Uinon, which represents about 120,000 of the nation s2Jmfflion federal 
employees, sakfttosuit sought an ngtmction to halt Mr. RnniadK, 
nwwrtmnon entt* on SoEs president, RotortTobias, said: “No innocent fe&alworiter 

^h^^kies were seldom dwd- should be sobjcKted to this demeaning urine lest. It robs them of their 

onuMmmf fatvA little Constitutional rights. 




for admirers, on i 


ibHcans were considering introducing legisla- 



te terrorism by successive French 
governments. 

More so than any other Weston 
country, France has flirted with 
Arab radicaHsm. going so far as to 
permit questionable political activ- 


NEWS ANALYSIS 


Army m Britain, the 
Baader-Kfeinhof gang in West Ger- 
many, die Red Brigades in Italy 
and Basque separatists in Spain. 

Throughout ibe 1970s, according 
to diplomats, French conservative 
governments apparently concluded 
a tacit agreement with key foreign 
ex tr e mists . They were allowed to 
use France as a sanctuary as long as 


aides to the Republican leadership told The New York Tinas. Ota aide 
said the expanded death penalty Sri? definitely*’ be included in a wide- 
ranging pprfray of drug law-enforcem en t measures scheduled to be ^ 
unvested by Senate Republicans on Wednesday.] 


Sr"'. 


13 KiDed in South African Mine Fire 


ides within its own borders. Yet at °P erations 


^aXdWdsuppStocS- The ambiguities of tins French 


servative Arab governments. policy surfa^ fOT **W}*J* 

C_ ___ lilinri tiI nii.in o mainr When Abfl DaOUtl, a MfiStm- 

France has been playing a tnnor of mastermind- 

mihtaiy role mtb£ Gnlfwar.l^p- ££ iraSSc 

3- in Munich, « 


JOHANNESBURG (Reuters) — Thirteen workers were killed, several 
warn hpurad and hund reds were stiflnndeagicRind after a fire Tuesday at 
a South African gold mine, the mine owners said. 

General Mining Union Onp. said that 1,800 of the 2^00 miners urthe 
area had been evacuated and eight rescue teams were trying to bring the 
others to safety. 

Some of the victims died from fames following the Haze at Kinross 
Mine in the eastern Transvaal, the company said. The fire, now extin- 
guished, had started as a resnU of a wdding accident at a crosscut, a major 
connection between two shafts, according to the company. 


Georges Ibrahim Abdallah 


On Monday, in the most brazen 
attack so far, a bomb exploded in 
police headquarters, Inning one 
person and injuring 51. The Com- 
mittee for Solidarity With Arab 
and Middle Eastern Political Pris- 
oners claimed responsibility for the 
attack, as it has for other recent 
bombings. 

Very little has been learned 
about the group, even though the 
police; particularly in the last few 
days, nave questioned dozens of 
people who they believe might be 
linked to it A police spokesman 
said that the questioning had pro- 
duced no solid leads. 

He said that among the few cer- 
tain ties in the case was that virtual- 
ly ah of the bombs had been of the 
same type. It is a type; moreover, 
that is known to have been used by 
Arab terrorist groups, he said. 

Beyond that, according to the 
French officials, certain dements 
in the bombing campaign can be 
explained by the theory that the 
attackers, or those backing them, 
are seeking broader goals than the 
release of Mr. Abdauah. 

For one thing, the bombing cam- 
paign itself has virtually eHrrnnmwri 
the possibility that the French gov- 
ernment might be persuaded to 
make a deal leading to Mr. Abdal- 
lah's release French officials, in- 
cluding Prime Monster Jacques 
Chirac, have said that no consider- 
ation can be given to that possibili- 
ty, which would show France col- 
lapsing in the face of the onslaught. 

A second puzzling dement is 
that France, and no other Europe- 
an country, is the sole target of 


FRANCE: 2 Lebanese Are Sought in Bombing Wave 


(Continued from Page 1) 
foreign secretary and tfiairman of 
the EC Council of Ministers, said 
he did not anticipate major break- 
throughs at the emergency meeting 
and urged greater cooperation 
among EC members in such areas 
as information and intelligence 
gathering 

In Bam, senior West Ger man 
officials said the government of 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl would 
not necessarily follow France in 
requiring visas for most non-Euro- 
pean nationals. Heinrich Boge, 
president of the federal police, said 
West Germany already had visa 
requirements citing “citizens of 
Arab stales.” 

Mr. Boge conceded in a radio 
interview, however, that frontiers 
within the 12-nation community 
had become “very penetrable” and 
that reinforcements were being dis- 
cussed for West Germany’s border 
police of 20,00a 

Senior West German diplomatic 
and EC Commisrion officials, com- 
menting privately, said they ex- 
pected that the London meeting of 
interior ministers, called at 
France’s request by Britain, would 
seriously discuss extending 
France’s re qu irement for visas to 
other EC countries. 

“The only way of «nsnring that 
the French system will work is to 
appfyrt to all EC countries, so there 
is a common external border,” one 
off! rani said. 

Spokesmen for French and US. 


».'v; 



Robert Abdallah 


aiitinq said the new ttrnnigrflfinn 
formalities in France went smooth- 
ly on Tuesday because three pro- 
cessing areas had been set tm: for 
nationals of EC members ana Swit- 
zeriand, who may eater France 

without visas; for nationals previ- 

ously requiring visas, such aS riti- 

zeas of Comxmmisl and Middle *Wporton"on<*mP0iijab 


Pan American Airways, which han- 
dled three jumbojet flights from 
the United States, mainly carrying 
American passengers. “Everyone 
was vary unde manding aq d every- 
thing was positive.” 

Spokesmen foe Air France and 
Union Transporteurs Aeriens, both 
French camera, also reported that 
the new visa-issuing procedures 
were operating “smoothly” but 
could become hectic when passen- 
ger traffic picked up substantially 
m the spring. 

In contrast to the upbeat ver- 
sions, Japan Air Lines said its pas- 
sengers oq an incoming flight from 
Tokyo, mainly businessmen, had 
complained about the delays. 

“It was just crazy,” a JAL official 
said. “We had a 747 come in eariy 
Tuesday with only 111 passagera. 
and it took doable the time to pro- 
cess the passengers. It took twe 
tours, whereas it normally takes 4(1 
njhwii^ to an hour, maximum.” 

The official said that while pas- 
sengers had been “understanding^ 
they had complained. 


Islamic f untlninenmHtp i , 

French arms deKvacies to Iraq have 
been critical in reassuring other 
Arab oft-producing states in the 
Gulf, where many leaders fed 
threatened by the Iranian revolu- 
tion. 

The French commitments tn the 
Middle East, which have generally 
sol been explained or debated do- 
mestically, seem to be the main 
(aigpt of pro-Iranian terrorists op- 
erating in Paris. 

In stamling up to the terrorists’ 
pressure, the French government is 
grappling as well with its past com- 
promises. On Libya, for example, 
France has alternately wooed Colo- 
nel Moammar Gadhafi diplomati- 
cally and confronted him militaril y 
in n«vi 

Libya is oat of the mam Arab 
allies of ban, which French intefti- 
gence agencies have identified as 
the main source of anti-French ter- 
rorism. 


Eastern countries; and for those 
who now require visas, mdnrimg 
nationals of 42 countries, such as 
Algeria, Australia, Canaria, Japan, 
Sweden and the United States. 

“Processing took somewhat 
longer, hut in an average 45 min- 
utes per plane, everybody was pro- 
cessed and baggage delivered,” said 
Reine Cavey, a spokeswoman for 


Roden 

NEW DELHI — The Punjab po- 
lice have killed 53 Sikh extremists 
and captured 906 this year, accord- 
ing to the stale police chief, Julio 
Ribeiro. Mr. Ribeiro, who was ap- 
pointed in March to mount a drive 
against extremists in Punjab, said 
the figures were for January 
through August 


In Lebanon, other pro-Iranian 
groups have taken at least seven 
French citizens hostage. In addi- 
tion, French troops in the UN 
forces patrolling the border be- 
tween Lebanon and Israel have 
come under repealed attack by pro- 
Iranian Shiite Moslem groups. 

France has vowed to resist ter- 
rorist d eman ds to release convicted 
terrorists or to change potoy in the 
Middle East. President Francois 
Mitterrand, a Socialist, and Pome 
Minister Jacques Chirac, a Gaull- 
ist, appear to have buried their po- 
litical rivalry long enough to crack 
down on terrorism. 

For both men, it has involved 
chang jn g some long-held political 
tenets. In the past, both of them 
have champiohed French accom- 
modation with liberation move- 
ments — a policy that was based, 


while on a visit to France, then 
released after a quarrel between the 
two main. French intelligence ser- 
vices. 

The counterespionage agency 
sought to cooperate with West Ger- 
many by extraditing Mr. Abu 
Daoud, hot the French foreign in- 
telligence service prevailed, insst- 
ing on his release to preserve 
French ties with radical Arabs. 

Mr. Mitterrand's Socialist gov- 
ernment, elected in 1981, applied 
an open-arms policy of granting 
asylum to any political fugitive: 
Basque, RaHan, Irish and Arab. 

Cfaudc Cbeysson, the foreign 
□muster for moat of the Socialists’ 
five years in power, was asked m an 
interview an Fiend) television in 
1981 if France would protect for- 
eigners convkted of tarorism. 

“AH political activists are enti- 
tled to asylum here,” he replied. 

To protect his zoom for maneu- 
ver with Iran, Libya, Syria and oth- 
er radical forces in the Middle East, 
Mr. Mitterrand vetoed proposals in 
the French government to formu- 
late an anti-terrorism policy as re- 
cently as last year. 

Now under assault itself, France 
has hardened its attitude toward 
political fugitives suspected of ter- 
rorism, apparently with the acqui- 
escence of Mr. Mitterrand. 

Suspected Basque terrorists, for 
example, are being extradited. Mir. 
Chirac has fainted broadly that 
French agents could oven be or- 
dered to assassinate terrorist lead- 

an ti-Fnadfterrorist acts! 

For the moment, Fiance displays 
a solid political consensus behind 
this tough stance. But many 
Frenchmen are sriD asking ooe an- 
other whether the government can 
mm its back definitively on in- 
grained habits of compromise. 


EC, Turkey Re-establish Formal Ties 


BRUSSELS (Renter*) — The 
European Community resu me d 
framal ties with Turkey on Tuesday 


time shxx relations were frozen fol- 
lowing the 1980 mffitaiy coop in 
Ankara. 

Vahit Hakfogiu, the Turkish for- 
eign minister, said the meeting 
Tuesday was the first in a series 
that woedd lead to full E£ member- 
ship far his country. But Theodora 
Pangalas, the alternate Grade for- 
eign minister, said that a hag Us* of 
grievances and insufficient pro- 
gress by Turkey an restoring demo- 
cratic rights would prevent a full 
reactivation of the sow-defunct 
EC-Turkey Association CourvdL 
He aaid flit there was no common 
position on future contacts. 




Cnm !%■ 

Vahit Halefogtn 


totn 
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SrGeoffrey Howe, the British foreign secretary and curzmt president 
the Council of Ministers, the ECs poCtty-makmgbody, said after the 
meeting that increased EC contacts with Turkey would have to be 
m a t ched by further concessions by Ankara on human rights. “If* a x 
matter of common knowledge that tins process is not yet complete,” be* ' 
said. 
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Little Progress in Hijacking Inquiry 


- " 

l.-fr J‘. _ 


KARACHI, Pakistan (NYT) — An investigation into the background 
of font men who hijacked a Pan American Wood Airways jumbo jet here 
this month has failed to find evidence of a link with any foreign 
government, according to investigators arid other government sources. 

The investigators «wi said dm* although the four men undoubtedly 




were assisted by some organization in Pakistan, little progress had been 
‘ identifying it or mf ” 1 J 


made in identifying iter in finding the hijackers’ supposedacaxnpEces. 

No Huh to the hijacking have been made with the Abo Nidal 
n q wmi Mtion or other known terrorist groups. In addition, a number of 
Palestinians and other Arabs have been held for questioning; but officials 
said that no imla have been established with tfae faq aching. 
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41st UN General Assembly Begins 


Cy.l' 


Court Orders Arrest of 26 in Aquino Murder REBELS: 


Roden 


MANILA — Police arrested two 
soldiers on Tuesday who were 
among 26 people acquitted last De- 
cember on charges of involvement 
in the murder of Benigno Sl Aquino 
Jr., the husband of President Cora- 
zon C Aquino. 

The Supreme Court has ordered 
a retrial of the 26, including the 
framer military chirf. General Fa- 
bian G Vex, now in exile in Hawaii 
Another court issued warrants for 
the arrest of the 26 persons earlier 
Tuesday. 

The two detained soldiers. Roga- 
tion Moreno and Mario I ^agu 


were in a group of four escorting 
Mr. Aquino from a plane when he 
was shot at Manila airport in Au- 
gust 1983 on his return from exile 

tioa against President Fer3mand 
E. Marcos. 


Mr. Marcos was toppled last 
February in the civilian-backed 
military revolt that brought Mrs. 
Aquino to power. 


An official inquiry, which con- 
chided tn 1984 that the murder was 
a nrititary plot, named Mr. Moreno 
as one of the two soldiers who 
could have shot Mr. Aquino while 


he was descending the aircraft 
stegs. 

General Vex, 24 other soldiers 
and a civilian were charged in con- 
nection with murder, but a special 
court acquitted them last Decem- 
ber. 

The arrest of the 26 was ordered 
as a result of a decision Friday by 
the Supreme Court that they 
should stand trial a gain 

The Supreme Court said the 
original trial judges had been pres- 
sured by Mr. Marcos to acquit the 
d efe nd ants and the hearing had 
been a sham. 

Judge Francis Garchitorena, 
who issued the arrest warrants, said 
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General Ver, who fled into exile 
with Mr. Marcos, and a captain 
also reported to be in the United 
States were beyond the reach of 
prosecution. 

The Philippines has no extradi- 
tion treaty with the United Slates. 

The judge ordered the accused 
arresud on their old charges of 
involvement in the murder of Mr. 
Aquino and of Rolando GalmaxL 
Mr. Gabozn, shot dead by security 
guards moments after Mr. Aquino 
was killed, was described as a Com- 
munist agent by the military, who 
blamed him at the time for the 
opposition leader’s assassination. 

Seventeen of the accused were 
charged in the original trial as prin- 
cipals, eight as accessories and the 
lone civilian as an accomplice. 

Tuesday’s court hearing ordered 
bail of 30,000 pesos ($1,500) for the 
accessories and 40,000 pesos for the 
civilian. The others were ordered to 
beheld. 

■ Aquino Has Talks in U.S. 

President Aquino bad talks on 
Tuesday in Washington with Vice 
President George Bosh and offi- 
cials of the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund, 
United Press International report- 
ed. 

Before the meetings Mrs. Aquino 
told reporters that she had been 
informed by her military chid. 
General Fidel V. Ramos, that “all 
was well and quiet” in Manila. 

Neither Mr. Bush nor Mrs. 
Aqmno made any public comments 
before then 1 meeting. 

The Philippine president arrived 
Monday night to begin tor nine- 
day visit, with more than 3,000 peo- 
ple cheering her with banners, col- 
ored lights and chants of “Cray! 
Cory!” Secretary of Slate George 
P. Shultz greeted tor at the Wash- 
ington Monument 

She is scheduled to meet Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan for the first 
rime Wednesday and to address a 
joint session of Congress an Thurs- 
day. She then travels to New York 
and Boston for talks with creditor 
banks and business executives in 
hopes of luring new investment and 
easing repayment terms on a S263- 
billion foreign debt 


A Test for Aquino 


(Continued from Page I) 
masses recognize that the straggle 
has to continue no matter who is in 
government, because the causes are 
still there, the seed of revolution 
remains and grows,” said a leader 
of the Southeastern Regional Min- 
danao Party Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Philip- 
pines. 

He, like most of the Communists 
in the underground, uses one or 
more aliases and is going by Ka 
Manny today. An is an honorific 
used by peasants and adopted by 
the Communists to mean, roughly, 
“comrade.” 



UNITED NAT70NS, New York (AP) — The General Assembly 
opened its 41st session Tuesday with proposals to reform the UN 
bnreaucracy and with a 142-jteat agenda that ioctndes proposed resolu- 
tions condemning Sooth Africa, Israel and die arms race. 

The assembly’s first item of business was to elect Foreign Minister 
Humaytm Rasheed Oiowdhuty of Bangladesh as president of the session. 
In his opemogaddresa, Mr. Chiowcflmry said that the work! body faced an 
economic crisis with “the potential of crippling the « g p m f. « ^ rinn to a 
point beyond recovery." 
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Iraq Reports Raid on Iran Terminal 

BAGHDAD (NYT) — Iraq said Tuesday that its fighter-bambera 
struck an Iranian oil tenninal at Khaxg Island in the northern end of the 

iK m 44 a ■ . 


ed P> 


Gulf three tim e s in 45 n a n nies, damage on jetties and an anti* 

aircraft emplacements. 

Although Iraq dose not usually announce the number of flig ht * by 
individual aircraft, the strikes seemed to to unusually intense and 


I%*_ 1" “ 


of a fundamental shift in strategy, 
from a primary focus on armed 
straggle to a greater emphasis on 
legal and political arenas, notably w sr for almost six years, 
elections. 


determined because the second and third waves of planes were flying into 
alerted defenses. 

The raids followed a statement to the nation Monday by President 
Saddam Hussein. He seemed to indicate (hat he would follow a policy of 
striking only economic and mSitaiy targets m reta li a ti on for recent 
Iranian actions that have inflicted casualties in civilian areas within Iraq. 
Last Friday an Iranian rmssOe hit central Baghdad, lnff™ . a reported 
total of 24 crvflians and wwmding SO others. Iran and Iraq Have been al 
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A two-day visit to what the rebel 
army conaders a rebel-held territo- 
ry, as weD as discussions with un- 
derground Communist leaders in 
other parts of the country, made it 
clear that the Aqmno government 
and its supporters, especially (hose 
in the hierarchy of the. Roman 
Catholic Church, have seriously 
underestimated the rebels’ motiva- 
tion to keep fighting . 

They also have apparently un- 
derestimated the Communist Par- 
ty’s hold on its estimated I&500 
New People’s Army regulars, its 
nearly 15,000 “part-tunei" nrifitia- 
mea and its hundreds of thousands 
of civilian followers. 


The party dearly has recovered 
bran a major debacle in February 
when it promoted an unpopular 
boycott of the presidential election 
and was subsequently left out of 


Mr. Marcos's massive elec- 
toral cheating. 

The results have included major 
leadership chang es and farther de- 
centralization, party said. 

“Wc are still intact in spite of our 
error and the boycott position," 
said Ka Max, a 37-year-old mem- 
ber of the southeastern Mindanao 
party committee. “The boycott was 
a negative experience, bat we 
learned from it- There has toot 
some improvement in democracy 
in the party.” 

The visit and interviews also sug- 
gested that the party is in the midst 


Through a front called the Par- 
tido Ng Bayun, which amounts to a 
legal Communist party, the Com- 
munist Party is gearing up to con- 
test local and congressional elec- 
tions expected next year. 

Meanwhile, despite cease-fire 
negotiations, the party is commit- 
ted to maintaining its guerrilla 
army to help continue its political 
and organizational work and to 
protect itself in the event of an 
eventual military takeover. 

The strategy also includes efforts 
to split the Aquino government 
from the armed forces, while stak- 
ing claim to the role of Mrs. 
Aquino’s “protector” from a mili- 
teiy coup. 

In the process, the rebels seek to 
acquire international recognition 
and to broaden their contacts with 
traditional Filipino politicians who 
see leftist support as furthering 
their ambitions. 

Fundamental to the new strate- 
gy, Communist sources said, is a 
move away from the party’s long- 
tvdd Maoist doctrine that a “pro- 
tracted people's war” most be 
waged in the countryside and ad- 
vanced through specific stages cul- 
mmating in a strategic offensive 
against the government. 

According to Ka Manny: “What 
is evolving in the Philippines is par- 


For the Record 


the Asian Games in Seoul 
during a demonstration at Kcnea 
scheduled to start Samrdsy. 


to thehakfingof 


Jmversity on Tuesday. The wif iM* are 
(AFP) 

...... , _ o-r, — I on Tuesday for a 

halt to the arms race at the start of a visit here by President Francois 
Mitterrand of France: (Roden) 
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SHULTZ: South Africa Visit Seen 


-■ "ur- ■■ - 


I) 


as an example of the administra- 
tion’s effort to mam tain a dialogue 
with all sides in South Africa. 
Moreover, the president is expected 
to nominate a Made U.S. For eign 
Service officer, Edward J. Perkins, 
as ambassador to South Africa, to 
help bridge the gap between blacks 
and whites in that country. 

The officials said a trip by Mr. 
Shultz to Sooth Africa should not 
to seen as a negotiating session, 
because to would be than only a 
day or two. 

Mr. Reagan has made dear his 


and 


tatfon with European affiog 
coogresaonal a T*»r r, n | p^i* r - 
mg a set of modest ssacdoosio an 
effort to persuade enough legtsfah 
tors not to override a veto of tin 
congressional measure. The sane* 
tfons being considered by the ad? 
m i n i str ation would be mostly sym- 
bolic, such as a ban on U.S. landing 
rights for South African Airways. 

One of the arguments 1 made by 
Mr. Reagan and Mr. Shift tz in op- 
P°sing severe sanctions against 
south Africa is that they would 
tamtU5. infitmee in South Africa 

white U.S. counsel is more neces- 



bsan warfare. The point is that opposition to severe sanctions. But saiy than ever to 
warfare can be waged in thedties, administration officials, in consul- in ^ nr th» awogcn ^ 
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not only in the countryside. This is 
an improvement on Mao’s theory.” 





•sve 






It is also apparent that the gov- 
ernment has not grasped the extent 
of Communist infiltration and in- 
fluence in practically every sector 
of society, including the church. 

Members of the stiD -outlawed 
Communist Party and their allies 
can be found hiding out not only in 
rural barrios, but also in well-ap- 


CENSOR: More Beamings in ETJ& ^Si 


(Couttmed from Page 1} 
into trouble because of law g na y 
seen as objectionable. 

• In Florence, South Piimim. 
the school board voted to remove 
the Mdriam-Webster College Dic- 
tionary from school libraries in re- 


Whteton, because of . the books’ 
seoftar hnmamsm." A rating «* 
opected soon in U.S. 

Cotm. 




.Tto report charges tiiai <xg* 
mzed oenaoishro efforts ate i® - 



convents, iu la 


America 


rights groups, legal political par- sned school officials over the use of 
^classrooms ami newspaper of- tegrtfe seife fen 


published hy Holt, Rinehart & 


.. public school 

ramoiium in Mohfte, Alabama- 
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The 'Personal’ Campaign Letter 

MaUedinTJwmandSfltBringsfloodofCont ributions 


By Bill Peterson 

Washington Post Service 

ST. PETERSBURG, Florida — 


needed immediately for use in me- 
dia advertising, literature distribu- 


can flag and the notation: “In ap- 
preciation, for your support of a 


The invisible part erf Senator Pania “f recent letter. mailed i 
Hawkins's re-election campaign 20,000 “very special supporters.” 
operates otd of a sterile-looking Most of the crises involve “ti 
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Pierre S. do Pont 4th 

Du Pont to Run 
For President on 
Reagan Themes 

United Press IntenustUaud ! 

WILMINGTON, Delaware 
— Pierre S. du Pont 4th, former 
governor of Delaware, an- 1 
nounoed Tuesday that he is a 
candidate for president in the 
1988 elections. A Republican, 
he is the Gist announced candi- 
date from the two major par- 
ties. . 

Mr. du Pont, 52, pledged to 
follow policies in line with those 
of President Ronald Reagan. 

He said he advocates reduc- 
tions in gove rnm ent spending 
and favors the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative; Mr. Reagan’s 
space-based missile defense 


room in an industrial park here. In 
the room is a mainframe computer 
and 2 laser printer. 

The printer, not much lugger 
thaw a kitchen dishwasher, can spit 
oat 20,000 “personally” addressed 
letters an hoar. It can make letters 
look as if they were typed in the 
White House, or scribbled by the 
senator from a hospital bed. 

Mis. Hawkins, a first-terra Re- 
publican facing a tough re-election 
battle against Florida’s governor. 
Bob Graham, a Democrat, has sent 
900,000 such letters in recent 

mwitlit 

Each letter cost about 40 cents to 
produce and mail; each has 
brought an avenge of almost SI in 
return. 

Mrs. Hawkins has mailed letters 
over the signatures of President 
Ronald Reagan; the $en«f« major- 
ity leader; Bob Dole, a Republican 
of Kansas; Senator Orrin G. 
Hatch, Republican of Utah, her 
husband Gene and herself. 

But the letters were written by 
Mike Pachik, the creative director 
of Direct Mail Systems, a Florida- 


based direct-mail company. The news media have tried their best to 
politicians simply approved and re- keep me down,” one Hawkins letter 


vised them, a standard direct-mail 
practice. 


Mr. du Pont focused on fight- 
ing flKdt drugs, saying: ‘Tt’s 
time to get tough with drug us- 
ers.” He proposed mandatory 
drug tests, far. teen-agers in 
schooL V . 

His presidential campaign 
committee has been active for 
months and has raised 
$500,000. 


Each letter uses a chatty, person- could control the entire Senate and 
al tone. The Dole letter, for exam- stonewall all of President Reagan’s 
pie, was dated “Tuesday evening” programs,” h said, 
and noted that “Pania told me she “Together, you and I and Presi- 
has already written to yon for dent Reagan are an unbeatable 
help," and “she didn’t want to team. Right now, he and I need 


bother you again.” 

But there is a dear sense of ur- 


gency in each letter, anew crisis to light blue certificate, “suitable far 
overcame. And each contains an framing.” 


appeal for money. 


“ Em n g e u cy campaign funds are name of the recipient, the Ameri- 


tion and other programs,” declared stronger America and your com- 
the most recent letter, mailed to mi uncut to better government." 
20,000 “very special supporters.” Direct Mail Systems has raised 
Most of the crises involve “the $750,000 for Mrs. Hawkins with 
Washington pressure groups,” the such letters, or about one-eighth of 
“special interests,” “the liberal her $6 -5-million campaign budget. 
Democrats” and the news media. In addition, much of the 
— $800,000 Mrs. Hawkins is to get 
from the National Republican Sen- 
f E merge nev atonal Committee has been raised 

T / , through the mad. 

campaign funds Mr. Graham has a smaller di- 

rect-mail effort designed to raise 

are neeaea about $200,000. Like Mb. Haw- 

immediatelv lor *“*■ faccs »« ^ crisis, if 
/ one believes his letters, 

use in media Mr. Graham’s crises, however, 

j . . are caused by “the huge tide of 

atfvernsing, national Republican money” and 

literature <* Glamour, power and 

prestige the opposition can mns- 

distribntion and ter.” 

L Direct mail has become a main- 

Otner programs, stay of fund-raising for presidential 

declared a recent 

letter. Wiailad to Senate and gubernatorial candi- 

7 have slower to adopt 

20,000 Very special direct mail. This year about three- 
, fourths of all Republican Senate 

Supporters. candid ates and one-fourth of Dem- 

ocratic counterparts are using it. 

One beauty of direct mail is that 
“The Democrats and the liberal il aSk3WS a candidate to “target” a 
lews media have tried their best to inessa fi c * OTe ffoup of voters 
ceep me down,” one Hawkins letter without a he na tin g another group, 
aid. A candidate can target one letter 

“If I were to lose, the liberals ^ single, white female Democrats 
ould control the entire Senate and sged 25 to 30, stressing support of 
tonewaD all of President Reagan’s legalized abortion; another at in de- 
programs,” h said. poxkm married couples 35 to 45, 

“Together, you and I and ftresi- stressing “family values,” and an- 
ient Reagan are an unbeatable other at Republicans over 65, 
cam. Right now, he and I n ee d about Soria! Security, 
our hdp, more than ever ” Jewish voters can be sent letters 

I ndoded with the letter was a that talk solely about Israel, as did 
gfal blue certificate, “suitable for 00c Hawkins letter signed by Sena- 
ranring-" tor Rudy Bosdiwitz. a Republican 

Printed on the certificate was the of Minnesota. And Cuban Ameri- 
lame of the recipient, the Ameri- cans can get letters in Spanish. 
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'Emergency 
campaign lands 
are needed 
immediately lor 
use in media 
advertising, 
literature 
distribution and 
other programs, 9 
declared a recent 
letter, mailed to 
20,000 'very special 
supporters.’ 

“The Democrats and the liberal 
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Hardened Political Lines Kill Salvador Peace Talks 


By Edward Cody Although there is a chance that 

Wadtiagtm Post Service the dispute over security anangp- 

MEXICO CITY —The collapse ments eventually might be te- 
at efforts to rttuirect peace talks solved, it reflects overall political 
between the Salvadoran govern- 

.meat and leftist insmgents has un- NEWS ANALYSIS 

■dedined the increasingly hard lines 

on both rides of the six-year-old positions far from the thin promise 


Although there is a chance that the last two years with increased 
the dispute over security arrange- U.S. nriKtary aid, these hopes have 


meri ts eventually might be re- been expressed more frequently 
solved, it reflects overall poli tic a l and openly than in the past. This 


has hdd forth the prospect of an 


indefinite war but one reduced to rebels appeared. 


Mr. Duarte's fragile relationship 
with the military high command. 

Mr. Duarte said Sunday that he 
still intended to be in Sesori on 
Friday for talks, whether or not the 


remote skirmishes. 


On Monday, in a speech cele- 


cooflict. 

- . Government and rebel represen- 
.ta lives, after three days <rf meetings 


of peace that took form at the first 
peace talks in October 1984. 
Tougher attitudes in President 


In additio n, Mr. Duarte’s per- fcrating El Salvador’s 165th year of 
«nruii reaction to the rebels’ kid- independence from Spain, be said, 
napping of bis daughter. Inis Guar “My government wd] continue to 
dalupe Duarte Dur&n, last wait, like a father for his prodigal 
September, coupled with the mil* - sou, to tell them that they must 


in Panama, ou Sunday blamed d&- Jos£ Napoledn Duarte’s govern- September, coupled with the mui- son, to ten mem that they must 
agreement over security arrange- meat have arisen in part from taiy’s dissatisfaction with his per- abandon armed conflict and join 
mpnic for their failure to organize growing hemes of military victory formance during that crisis, nave the democratic process.” 

. . i- _ V.iLj X -w i J |L. L, C._ On llwi«Jui| ririn an mnAmva. 



FMliFbrctoaHwdcWy), 
PI 4637.V3L85. 


the renewed 

The talks 


scheduled to and their UJL advisers. 


On the rebel ride, an announce- 
ment by guerrilla leaders late last 


begin Friday in the Salvadoran vil- 
lage of Sesoxi- 


As army fortunes improved 
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. Teacher Sounds Off 

On School Upkeep . 

Tbe sometimes hi^»^k>wn de- 
bate over how tax money is spent 
an public education in the unit- 
ed States was brought jarringly 
down to earth in a letter to Tbe 
Washington Post by Kenneth L. 
Sipple, a teacher in Washington, 

“I arrived for my first day 
back as a teacher in the D.C. 
Public School System ready for a 
successful year,” Mr. Sipple 
' wrote. “My room assig nm e n t 
was Hoorn 424. The following is 

* a descri ption of Room 424. 

“Four blackboards and one 
bulletin board are completely 

* covered with graffiti written in 
Magic Marker. Tbe blackboard 
has no r * ,nnr tray. The two math 
instruction blackboards have 
been destroyed. Of eight win- 
dows (on the sunny side of the 

building), only (me has a window 
l There are no handles to 
' open the vent windows. There is 
no dock. 

“Tbe teacher's desk is without 

- a top drawer, and neither of die 

other drawers can be locked. Tbe 

- metal doset has one door ripped 

half-open, creating a hazard, and 

- it can’t be used as a secure stor- 
age area. Tbe lock on the door to 

. the room is not in working order. 
Nowbcrc in the room is there a 
place where I can secure my per- 
sonal belongings or those materi- 
als that are subject to thefL 
**ThC s u mm er has passed m 


Short Takes 

Mayor Coleman A. Young, 63, 
of Detroit admitted that when he 
booked an 18-pound (8-lrilo- 
gram) long ««1mrtn in western 
Michig an waters he didn’t have a 
fishing Tinwwft “Nope.” he said. 
“Never had- Don’t believe in 


which Room 424 was idafrom 1 1 J mfflioa to 17.4 mil 

. fa- repair and deamng. Room 

424 is a disgrace in itsdf and to . 

ihe D.C, public schook. We sore- The Afiss America PageaiU 
lv deserve better than this for our last weekend omitted coaiies- 
tax money” tants’ bust, waist and hip mea- 


(hscusrions. among Salvadoran Anny officers hardened tbe atmosphere in San Uu the rebel side, an armounoe- 
and their US. advisers. Salvador meat by guerrilla leaders late last 

As army fortunes improved Ibis has reduced the likelihood year that they are seeking to unite 
markedly on the battlefield, over of c ompro mise by undermining m a sm ^ c Marxist party has also 

thrown a continuing pall over the 
■■■■ “ i hope of compromise that followed 

ERICAN TOPICS “SrS££S35t *■ 

imnished the stature at the Social 

Short Takes .su^frat^times^e 

tiK Contest’s begmmi^sm 1921. 

Mayor Coleman A. Yoraig. 68, Albeit A_ Marks Jr the pageant ^ leaking two 

of Detroit admitted that when he chairman, said the statistics ponblerarti^ation 

lux&ed an 18-pound (8-kilo- “serve no useful ^pose” and mnewdectM^ewganize^^S 

gram) king salmon in western hw e been denounced by worn- Mr.DuarteandhisChristianDeiii- 

Mkhigan waters he didn’t have a ens groups. ocratic govenunenL 

,««« « Rirffoin As a readt of the hardening atti- 

^ieva luxL Don t befaeve m 

said Frank Hahn, director of die 

city liMnse barcao, in suiting a . Ang. pave tte^for the 

^mccto/^wocldZibcoi 
the fim meeting between the two 

SrS/toS:- SSSSSliSSLtHiS 

war renui W aid h wocld me monlh 

toner. Jcclttt ad In tltra deys of talk, in Mexico 
matdu% trousas to any taxi Qty, the two rides could agree only 

driver who wants one. The first „ . ^ 

cabbie to apply. Nelson Krantz, 

said: “There are times you ^T* s«unty.anangementi 

, rn . ^ * for the later discussions this past 

tones you weekend in P anama 

Colemnn A. Yoang 5^^? SS^SSSitSS 

them.” The State Department of mg hills, dedaring the area a mfli- 

Natural ResourereiTiBvestigai- Human fares tack jmtadtation * neW 

ing. Fishing without a license is a over the vagaries of nature, etementmto the debate over secun- 

nusdemeanor. Judge Dcmna Bowman of the 

• Sts “cSbS s^sSd 

“Sf*®” 8 tije present 26.4 - mtbecaseo[tL dived f “ th botwecn «bel and army 

■J"? iSrJZ- kamikaze-style down a chimney, a » trol for 3^- 

mam the most pogikaM^ scattering embers from a fire and The little town, dose to rebel 
can sate in the year • landHig dead in ihe living room taritory but not a stronghold of 

U ‘?i£3^ Sfd ! SSLifS of a house rented by Robert and either ride, could easily become a 

and FtaidawiD .both surpass uk ^ ^ Man's land for the occasion, 

oirrent Virginia Tilton, wanted them to they said, and permit guerrilla lead- 

pay for the damage Bui Judge ers and their civilian followers to 

rirnd place, me bure au prechm^ Bowman ruled that the damage attend without fear of attacks from 

was not the fault of the tenants the army. 

a °d, indeed, could be related to Vice President Rodolfo Castillo 
da from 1 1 J nuhon to 17.4 mil- the landlady’s “failure to put a daramomu, who headed the gov- 

uon * screen over the opening of tbe eminent dete gari™ jn panama. 

The Miss America Pageant chimney.” said no govemmau could tdixt- 

last weekend omitted comes- quish sovereignty over part of its 

tants’ bust, waist and hip mea- — ARTHUR H1GBEE temtiny as the rdiels demanded 

— ii — — ■— for the Sesori mee ting 
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. surenicats for the first tinv» qngt» 
the contest’s begnmings in 1921. 
Albert A. Maries Jr n the pageant 
chairman, said the statistics 
“serve no useful purpose” and 
have been denounced by wom- 
en's groups. 

Taxi drivers in Buffalo, New 
York, dress Hke “crumb bums,” 
said Frank Halm, director of the 
city license btneau, in starting a 
campaign to improve their ap- 
pearance. Some city officials 
have urged a dress code for driv- 
ers. Heu&e’s, a chain of fonnal- 
wear rental stores, said it would 
give a used dinner jacket and 
matching trousers to any taxi 
driver who wants one. The first 
cabbie to apply. Nelson Krantz, 
said: '“There are times you 
should wear one and times you 
shouldn’t. On days when it’s 90 
degrees [32 centigrade) out, it 
gets quite hot in the cab, and you 
tend to get raffled up.” 
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Paris and the Bombers 


Europe straggles anxiously to keep dear 
of the Middle East’s multiple wars and 
feuds. But the Pans bombings keep remind- 
ing France that it is not very far from 
T>fr apnw. What the terrorists want is to 
extend the battleground to Western Eu- 
rope, and they want immunity from crimi- 
nal prosecution there. They want the Euro- 


pean governments to support their own 
factions and causes, and to appose their 
mfgqies. Being weak, they use the most 
reprehensible of weapons to compel atten- 
tion to their demands. For the Europeans, 
the challeng e is to bring thin despicable 
warfare under control without restricting 
their own people's civil liberties. 

France has now imposed a visa require- 
ment on all viators but those from its Euro- 
pean Community partners and its neighbor 
. Switzerland. If that is a step backward from 
the European ideal of free movement, the 
blame study resides with the terrorists. Of 
all the steps that France could have taken, 
this one strengthens the police without in- 
fringing anybody’s rights. It will be a nui- 
sance for some of France's visitors, but 
Americans, who insist on their own peculiar 
and complex visa requirements, are not in a 
position to complain. 

In 1982 an American military attache 
and an Israeli diplomat were assassinated in 
Paris. The French are holding in prison one 
Georges Ibrahim Abdallah, a Lebanese im- 


plicated in those killings. The current series 
of bombings is evidently intended to free 
Mr. Abdallah and two other convicted pris- 
oners. This series began last winter when 
Jacques Chirac was leading the right in the 
parliamentary election campaign and was 
calling fa sterner achat against the bomb- 
era. Now Mr. Chirac, having wot, is prime 
minister; the bombings that began a gain 
this month are clearly aimed directly at him 
and his authority. One bomb went off in the 
Paris City HaQ, another in a police station, 
another in the basement under a Champ? 
Etysfes restaurant just as Mr. Chirac 
was about to announce anti-terrorist mea- 
sures, and another in a suburban store. 

Paris has an important history as a haven 
for political refugees and a sanctuary where 
they could continue their work. But that 
tradition was developed in a time when that 
kind of political work did not include mur- 
der. The French are now refining their rules 
of access, just as they are also increasing 
their cooperation with other Western gov- 
ernments working against the terrorists. 
For years the French had tried to work out • 
their own special accommodation with the 
various contending political forces in 
the Middle East But they insisted on civi- 
lized conduct, and that was a distinction, 
time has shown, that the bombers do 
not choose to make. 


— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


A Lopsided Equation 


Nicholas Danil off remains a in 

Moscow and the United States has been 
forced for the moment to equate his status 
with that of an accused Soviet spy in New 
York. Their simultaneous release from jail, 
under identical terms, so far ratifies an 
obvious Soviet extortion. But at least Mr. 
Daniloff is relieved of grueling daily inter- 
rogations and life in a tiny cefl. This is not 
the end of an acceptable deal, but it is an 
acceptable b eginning 

With Mr. Daniloff in more tolerable cir- 
cumstances, Americans negotiating for his 
freedom can dig in more firmly to resist his 
swap for the accused Soviet agent, Gennadi 
Zakharov. Dig in they must, for the KGB 
may be emboldened by this first American 
concession. Sympathy for one American in 
distress must now yield to a cold reckoning 
of the stakes. The taking of American hos- 
tages has become all too common; in the 
last few days, two more Americans were 
seized in BeriuL The perpetrators in Leba- 
non are elusive, but those in Moscow, who 
employ the powers of state for sintilady 
crude ends, must be held responsible. 

The Soviet leaders must be brought to 
understand that the legitimate pursuit of 
Soviet spies in the United States will not be 
equated with entrapment* and indictments 
of innocent Americans in the Soviet Union. 
They also need to be shown that framing 
American reporters who try to penetrate 
Soviet society is particularly offensive pre- 
cisely to those Americans — notably in- 
cluding Mr. Daniloff — who favor im- 
proved relations. Secretary of State George 


Shultz is right to believe that he should not 
“walk away and stop talking” to Soviet 
ministers. Bat neither can he just keep talk- 
ing in the customary tone of voice: That talk 
needs to emphasize the serious damage that 
is done to Soviet-American relations when 
Moscow insists on prisoner parity. Mr. 
DanilofPs editor at U.S. News & World 
Report rightly insists that the “minor im- 
age" treatment of the reporter and Mr. 
Zakharov must now be shattered. 

It is not beyond the wit of diplomacy to 
devise an honorable solution, as was once 
done in 1978-79. Two Soviet UN employees 
were arrested for espionage, and the Rus- 
sians, vowing to “play the name game,” 
arrested an American businessman, F. lay 
Crawford, for currency violations. Two 
weeks later, just as happened Friday, the 
prisoners of both nations were released to 
the custody of their ambassadors. Three 
months later, Mr. Oawford was convicted 
and deported from the Soviet Union. A 
month after that the Soviet agents were 
convicted and sentenced to SO years in 
prison. After five months, and only in a 
significant exchange for five imprisoned 
Soviet dissidents, the agents were freed. 

The principle remains every bit as impor-> 
tant as the person of Mr. Daniloff: the 
Danfloff and Zakharov arrests are not com- 
parable. If the Reagan administration can- 
not nwimiiin that principle, a president so 
eager to be known for standing up to the 
Russians would be for a summit 

meeting in a dead of bluster. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


UN’s Salvage Operation 


For too many of its 41 years.- toerUnited 
Nations has been in danger of drowning in 
its own swamp of paper. Ungainly and ill 
m a naged , the organization dearly needs a 
trimmer staff churning out fewer docu- 
ments. So says a committee of the UN’s 
own experts, whose welcome if overdue 
report lies before the General Assembly 
that convened Tuesday. 

But better news about the UN creeps 
slowly to W ashing ton , where Co n gress 
threatens a devastating 70-pcrcent cut rtf 
$208 million in annual dues from the Unit- 
ed States. That could sink the organization, 
not correct its course, as President Ronald 
Reagan now recognizes. 

At risk is the influence of the United 
States. The proposed cuts would violate a 
treaty commitment and reduce America’s 
share of costs from 25 percent to 7 percent 
— less than that of the Soviet Union, Japan, 
and West Germany. Such a cut would also 
destroy America's valid claim for a larger 
say in budgeting. 

As Secretary of Stale George P. Shultz 
now understands, America's dem ur ral on 
dues to encourage reform has run out of 
control in Congress. Immediately threat- 
ened would be UN peacekeeping in Cyprus 
and Leban o n, which Washington favors 


but Moscow does not Thoughtless cuts 
would also undermine the effort to promote 
a second term for the moderate secretary- 
general, Javier Pfcrez de Cufflar. 

In leading Congress to threaten deep 
cuts. Senator Nancy Landon Kasscbaum, 
Republican of Kansas, did not intend to 
destroy the UN. The UN study team calls 
fora 15-percent staff reduction, more strin- 
gent budgeting and cutbacks in conferences 
and paperwork. These useful proposals 
need to be encouraged with a proper pay- 
ment and 8 vow to look again next year. 

Disappointment with much of the UN's 
work is no reason to destroy it That im- 
pulse overlooks some recent votes against 
terrorism, hijacking and the Soviet occupa- 
tion of Afghanistan and a sensible special 
session on Africa's food crisis. Indeed, these 
shifts owe something to the U.S. adminis- 
tration's criticisms, and to the aim diplo- 
macy of its chief delega t e , Vernon Walters, 
who has made good use of America’s com- 
mitment to the organization. 

The quickest way to yield the UN's fo- 
rums to the Soviet bloc is to withdraw that 
co mmi tment. Congress should heed the 
president, calmly evaluate the UN's cost- 
cutting and pay America's does. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Other Comment 


A Dilemma for Mr, Chirac Espionage Is Not S nmmft ry 


The terrorist offensive [in France] has put 

the government of Jacques Chirac in a deli- 
cate position. Mr. Chirac is not only being 
challenged personally by the terrorists, but 
challenged in the field which traditionally 
has won him electoral support: security. 
Tbe government finds itself reduced to the 
same poweriessness as were its predeces- 
sors. Never before has France been faced 
with such blackmail This storm did not 
come from “cohabitation” but from inter- 
national terrorism; it will be this storm that 
decides Mr. Chirac’s destiny, and ours. 

— Liberation (Paris). 


Nicholas Daniloff said: “Let’s be reason- 
able, let’s be calm, let's be sensible and give 
the diplomats a chance (o fashion an imagi- 
native solution.” He deserves a respectful 
hearing as U.S. anger rises over the proba- 
bility that he and Gennadi Zakharov will be 
swa p p e d . A nation that allows spying to get' 
in the way of diplomacy is a nation that has 
confused the essentially trivial with the 
massively important Mr. Daniloff himself 
sees the two separate tracks of summitry 
arid espionage. American public opinion, 
too, should register the difference. 

— The Guardian (London). 
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OPINION 

Has Soviet Policy Toward West Changed? 


A Chance 


c^ { 

..via* 11 * 


P ARIS — Nicholas Daniloff has 
been the victim of an accident of 


By William Ptaff 


contemporary politics, a bad acci- 
dent, in which events may have es- 
caped the control of those who 
innivLed the affair. The episode is 
not ova, although Mr. Daniloff has 
been released into the U.S. Embas- 
sy’s custody, and it raises a serious 
question about the coherence, the 
stability of Soviet policy today. 

Anatoli Shcharansky. the dissident 
Soviet intellectual who was freed to 
emigrate to Ioael in February, argues 
that the notable virtue cf Mikhail 
Gorbachev as Soviet leader has been 
that be grasps the fact that history 
cannot be depended upon to solve 
problems for die Soviet Union. 

Until now, ideology has served as 
an alibi: If ail is not well now in the 
Soviet Union, it will be later. The 
socialist system must eventually 
cone out m front of a historically 
condemned capitalism. Mr. Gorba- 
chev is too smart, and too acquainted 
with realities outside the Soviet 
Union, to believe this. He recognizes 


. He understands that the Soviet 
Union must import advanced tech- 


nology from the West, whether it 
does this legitimately or through espi- 
onage operations. He understands 
that the Soviet economy and admin- 
istration must drastically be re- 
formed — that Soviet productivity 
currently is half that of the Western 
industrial countries. 

His lucidity about there matters 
threatens a reactionary party and 
government apparatus. French spe- 
cialists raise the question, without 
being able to resolve it, of whether 
the security apparatus itself is setting 
itself against Mr. Gorbachev’s re- 
forms, or at least against their pace. 
There are precedents: Independent 
KGB initiatives were apparent under 
Stalin in his last days, and under 
Leonid Brezhnev. The hypothesis 
provides one explanation for tire 
American journalist’s arrest: that it 
was meant forcibly to alter Mr. Gor- 
bachev’s policy toward the West 

This is interesting speculation for 
scholars but dangerous stuff for po- 
licy-makers. Western leaders have re- 
peatedly been tempted — or lured, 
deliberately — into concessions 


meant to support a supposed Kberal 
or reformist wing of the Soviet gov: 
eminent against s up posed hard-hh- 
ers- Some Western effiriale cm the 
other hand, have tried to do tbe op- 
posite, with the argument an 
tmreformed Soviet Umonis less dan- 
gerous than an efficient one. 

Western governments in fact ham 
neither sufficient knowledge of what 
goes on made the Soviet Cnmnmnigt 
Party, nor sufficient capacity to un- 
derstand what they do know, to at- 
tempt to manipulate domestic politi- 
cal fanes in tbe Soviet Union. 

Their lack of such an understand- 
ing was again evident in the recent 
comment by a UjS. official in Wash- 
ington that the Daniloff case was 
designed “to pressure us into malting 
more arms-control concessions in or- 
der to have a summit.” 

The Soviet leadership would have 
to be stupid indeed to think tins was 
tire way to get Washington to 
concessions; and only a stupid Amer- 
ican would ask the public to bdteve 
such a proposition. 

Tire contrary is tine. Became Mr. 


Gorbachev needs technology, «ms 
fronts and reform, some in Washing- 
ton have concluded that be coaid be 
faced into concessions, and mat a 
future summit meeting could oe 
made into a victory for Washington 
and a public defeat for Mosco w- This 
foflows from the habit, which grows 
more penurious with every year, of 
conducting U.S. foreign ^policy ac- 


|JW' „ 

V ithh 


Democracy 


By flora. Lewis 


lEOUL — A bomb explosion at 


conducting US. foreign policy ac- ^ the airport here on Sunday a* 
cording to the sole criterion of how obviously intended to tar nan the 
best to serve tbe political advantage gi^ Sooth Korea expects franthe 
of the president and party in power, coming Asian Games and the 1988 
The Soviet Union will not allow Olympics. It only serves to hi g hli g ht 


Olympics. It only serves to faghnya 

itsetf to be “defeated* in negotiations ^ country’s achievements, which # 
with Washington if il has any power president Chon Doo Hwan is tiymg 
at afl to prevent this. A primordial ^ ^ to confound h is cri tics. _ 
motivation of Soviet policy since Yet even his supports* admit he is 

World War H has been to obtain an y^dety unpopular. The country has 
acknowledgment of parity with the outgrown sunpfistic clai ms that only 
United States in world affair*. The ^ a P fhnritan an boss can bring it 


Soviet government has sought a form safety and pr osperity. The changes ip 
of bipolar condominium of power » g ener ation are st ag ge rin g. Seoul is 
and influence before tire eyes of tbe C, U pp er a Third World city. It 


v- - « * — 

Pr: 


and influence before the eyes oftue ^ I mp * a Third World aty. it 
world. This may be absurd; il may and bustles with the coontry’s 

even seem pathetic; but it has dictai- ambition to join the dub of advanced 




^ a manner of acting. 

Tbe business of a Western govern- 


ment is to deal with Soviet policy as it 
manifests itself in action. If it is Sovi- 
et policy to jail an American journal- 
ist on tran^>ed-up espionage charges, 
the proper Weston response is not 
analysis of the Soviet corporate mind 

bat rigorous reprisal againrt the Sovi- 
et body politic. Soviet leaders them- 
selves most be left to weigh their own 

motives against the consequences 
ofthrir actions. 

But mtmhi that think only of vic- 
tories and defeats in tire diplomatic 
relationship of tire two most heavily 
armed countries on earth are a men- 
ace: There are far too many of them 
in both Moscow and Washington. 
International relations are not azero- 
qnti gmrw in which what one wins 
tire other nmst lose. The logical reso- 
lution of the zero-sum game is war. 

The proper objective of diplomacy 
is mutual advantage, where both 
rides are left better off, if only by 
removing a factor of insecurity. It is 
not hberal sentimentalit y to think 
that political relations can be oon- 
smretive. ft is lire hardest-headed re- 
alism, admirably expressed by a great 
co nse rv ati ve. FriimmH Burke, in ob- 
serving that “indeed every human 
benefit and enjoyment, every virtue, 
and evexypradent act, is founded an 

ra m i pm misp and baiter* 1 

International Herald Tribune 

O Los Angela Times Syndicate. 
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n ations- Tbas is also a source of its 
(fTHaftna, became even leading offi- 
cials recognize that yearning isn’t 
only about economic competence; it 
requires a political base of -popular 
consent — m a word, democracy. 

Hynn Hong Choc* a National As- 
sembly spokesman for the ruling 
Democratic Justice Party, says* 
learned frosn tbe Philippines that you > 
should listen and respect public opin4 
ion.” He lists a lot of differences 

between the two coen t ries, i nrin d m g, 

significantly, that here fhere has not 
been a martyr like Bemjmo Aquino. 
“If these w ere,” he said, “people 
would t»ire to (he streets and we 
would be toppled.” 

That is ironic, because the oppos*- 
tkm IwwW Kim Dae Jung has been 
the object of official assassi n ation 
attempts four timea over the years, 
according to him. He says U.S. pres- 
sure saved bitflife twice, m 1973 when 
Korean agents ki dnapp ed bmt from 
Japan, and in 1980 when he was sen- 
tenced to death an the charge of incit- 
ing riots put down with much Wood- 
shed in Kwangju. 

Yet many people m South Korea 
now blame tire United States for 
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Mnriring progress toward a demo- 4 , 
cratic retime. The reasons offered for^ 


The Daniloff Affair Ended Gorbachev ’s Honeymoon 

IT WASHINGTON — The case of Nick Daniloff By Dimitri K. Sixties can't be poshed around. Fran the Soviet star 


YY provides a dear — and disturbing — picture 
of Mikhail Gorbachev in action. It shows him 


of Mikhail Gorbachev in action. It shows him 
firmly in control of the Kremlin but surprisingly 
clumsy in using his immwue power. It shows a 
man who is pnckly toward the West and deter- 
mined rhm die United States should treat the 
Soviet Umoo with respecL And it shows that he 
wants a summit meeting with Ronald Reagan, but 
not at tbe cost of appearing weak. 

The Daniloff affair also illustrates the internal 
mechanisms at work in both U.S. and Soviet soci- 


ety that make it difficult to maintain friendly 
relations. We tend to see each crisis that disrupts 


relations. We tend to see each crisis that disrupts 
the relationship — the Jackson- Vanik amendment 
that coded detente in the 1970s, tbe shooting 
down of the Korean airliner in 1983, the murder of 
Major Arthur Nicholson last year, and now the 
arrest of Mr. DamJoff — as an isolated event. But 
they arise from basic traits in each society: the 
police-suite core of the Soviet Union, and the 
Freewheeling interest-group politics of America. 

But the Daniloff affair was crucial for both Mr. 
Gorbachev and Mr. Reagan: It provided the 
sharpest test of wills yet between the new Soviet 
leader and his American counterpart Mr. Gorba- 
chev, it seems so far, has had the best of the battle. 

Based on conversations with Soviet officials last 
week in Hungary and with senior U.S. officials 
Friday after Mr. DanQofTs release, I would offer 
some prehmraary conclusions about Mr. Gorba- 
chev's behavior in this instance: 

Mr. Gorbachev is running the show. The arrest of 
Mr. Daniloff was personally approved by Mr. 
Gorbacbev, two ranking Soviet officials told me in 
Budapest last week. Thar testimony appears credi- 
ble because the new Soviet leader is both firmly in 
control and personally involved in the conduct of 
policy toward the United Stales. Whh Mr. Gorba- 
chev in command, any unauthorized move against 
Mr. Daniloff would have been political suicide. 

The Gorbachev “charm offensive ” has suffered a 
major setback. Arresting Mr. Daniloff on a 
trumped-up charge was a ruthless move, and Mr. 
Gorbachev must have known that it would be 
perceived that way in the West and undermine his 
carefully cultivated image. There appears to have 
been both a narrow immediate objective and a 
broader political purpose. The narrow objective 
was to gain freedom for Gennadi Zakharov, the 
alleged Soviet spy held in New York. But Moscow 


also wanted to show the United States that Mr. 
Gorbachev couldn’t be pushed around by an asser- 
tive Reagan administration. 

The sophisticated “ Americanists " in die Kremlin 
aren’t necessarily a moderating force. Mr. Gorba- 
chev has gathered a high-powered group of advis- 
ers mrJnHtng Anatoli F. Dobrynin and Alexander 
N. Yakovlev, who served previously as ambassa- 
dors to the United States and Canada, respective- 
ly. They have drastically improved Soviet public 
diplomacy toward the West. But they lode a very 
tough line in the Daniloff case. 

Even after it became dear that the arrest was a 
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political time bomb, the Kremlin did not retreat 
On the contrary, it proceeded with a formal indict- 


On the contrary, it proceeded with a formal indictr 
meat on espionage charges. The Soviet offic i als I 


Canceling the summit warn't part 
of Mr. Gorbachev's game plan. 


saw in Budapest told me that it was precisely Mr. 
Dobrynin and Mr. Yakovlev who recommrnded to 
Mir. Gorbachev that a tough response to the Zak- 
harov arrest was in order. 

Mr. Gorbachev is angrier at the Reagan adminis- 
trahem than l IS. analysts may have realized. There 
has been growing rese n t me nt among tbe Soviet 
political elite over Washington's refusal to accom- 
modate the Kremlin’s foreign policy initiatives. 
More generally, Moscow has been irritated at tbe 
Reagan administration’s refusal to treat the Soviet 
Union as an equal superpower. 

Whenever U.S. officials talk about signs of Sovi- 
et flexibility on arms control, they enuain them in 
terms of Soviet weakness. President Reagan, in his 
August press conference in Chicago, specifically 
stated that Mr. Gorbachev’s interest in aims re- 
ductions was rooted in Soviet domestic problems. 
And there have been frequent references by ad- 
ministration spokesmen to the success of “star 
wars” in faring the Soviets back to arms talks. 

This treatment of tbe Soviet Union as a nasty 
bat declining giant touched a sensitive nerve in 
Moscow. A strong temptation has gradually devel- 
oped to demonstrate to Americans and Russians 
alike that there is a strong boss in tbe Kremhn who 


it was conriikred to be even more important to cut 
Mr. Reagan down to riz& Nick Daniloff was a 
perfect target. He bad worked in Moscow for five 
andabaIfyeais,lougerthaaiD 06 tAiixricancorre- 
spoadeais.That was bound to generate some sus- 
picion. He was also an enterprising reporter vritb a 
wide range of contacts. 

That is not to suggest that Mr. Gorbachev con- 
sciously derided to take an innocent American 
reporter hostage sxmpty because it was an oppor- 
tune momenL Chances are that when the KGB 
briefed the leadership before grabbing Mr. Dani- 
loff, they daimed Ctat he was guilty of spying, or at 
least, not less guilty than Mr. Zakharov. 

There is little doubt that Mr. Gorbachev under- 
stood tte political ramifications for the UK-Sovi- 
et relationship. But he probably overplayed his 
hand. He has never been the public-relations ge- 
nius that some Western reporting su g gested. Yes, 
Ms delivery is inqnessive. And the general secre- 
tary shows a considerable ingenuity in proceeding 
wife new diplomatic initiatives. But the Soviet 
leadership still frequently commits serious blun- 
ders in coping with the West In the Daniloff 
affair, the Soviets failed to anticipate fee enormous 


cause across the UK political spectrum. 

Canceling thesnrmmt over Mr. Daniloff wasn't 
part of Mr. Gorbachev's game {dan. If Moscow 
had wanted to find a way out of the summit, it 
could have found another pretext. 

Ever since Ms accession, Soviet diplomacy has 
been walking a tightrope. On the one hand, Mos- 
oow did not want to allow Mr. Reagan to “decent 
tbe Western public by creating an artificial impres- 
aon of superpower rapprochement while he pur- 
sued a hard-line policy. On the other, Mr. Gorba- 
chev was anxious to avoid Yuri V. Andropov’s 
1983 mistake of taking tbe responsibility for aban- 
doning arms-controi negotiations. The Daniloff 
affair ends Mr. Gorbachev’s honeymoon. 


The writer, a senior associate of the Cam 
Endowment for International farce, contributed 
comment to The Washington Post 


America Must Help Make UNIFIL Work 


LETTER 


L ONDON — At first the Ameri- 
4 cans insisted on UNIFIL, while 
the Israelis were indifferent to it and 
the Russians refused to pay for it. 
Eight years later the Americans seem 
cardess about the force and have cut 
their contribution by half, tbe Israelis 
want it 10 stay, and the Russians have 
Started to pay for it. 

UNIFIL, — made up of 5,800 sol- 
diers from France, Ireland. Norway, 
Sweden, Italy, Finland, Ghana, Ne- 
pal and Fiji — is in a state of crisis. 
France, die largest contributor, has 
been talking about closing it down. It 
is losing soldiers at a rapid rate: 130 
soldiers have died since 1978. 

But a UNIFIL withdrawal would 
put more pressure on the fragile Leb- 
anese civil government and lead to 
confrontation between the Israeli- 
sponsored South Lebanon Army and 
the militant Shiites of Hezbollah, or 
the Party of God. 

UNIFIL the UN Interim Force in 
Lebanon, was established to separate 
Israel from its main enemies. Yet 
until recently the Israelis have played 
cat and moose with it, treating it with 


By Jonathan Power 


both indifference and hostility. 
Moreover, they have disobeyed UN 
Security Council resolutions that 
require the Israelis to withdraw com- 
pletely from Lebanon. 

The result is that UNIFIL has nev- 
er been able to do the job it set out to 
do: to deploy its forces along the frill 
stretch of the Israel-Lebanon border. 
It is restricted to an area just north 
of the bender. 

In sphe of the continuing guerrilla 
activity against the Israeli occupa- 
tio n, the part of the south where the 
UNIFIL charter should operate is 
one of the calmer, more prosperous 
parts of Lebanon. With Israel out 
and the UN force fully deployed, the 
south could be a rdativdy settled 
region, giving some hope for a future 
of peace to the rest of Lebanon. 


continuing Israeli presence 
: pot It has fueled the wrath 


Letters intended for publication 
should be addressed “Letters to the 
Editor” and contain the writer's sig- 
nature, name and full address. Let- 
ters should be brief md are stdgea to 
editing. We cannot be responsible far 
the return cf unsolicited manuscripts. 


stirs the pot It has fueled the wrath 
of the fundamentalist Hezbollah, 
which has turned on the UN troops 
and undermined the pro-UN leaning 
of the mainstream organization of 
the Shiites, AmaL 
The United States, which helped 
create this imbroglio, seems to be 
walking away from it. The Reagan 
administration at every turn has re- 
fused to lean on Israel It made the 
serious mistake in 1982 of mounting 
its own multinational force com- 
posed of American, British, French 
and Italian soldiers. After 300 of 


them were killed by a bomb, they 
were quiddy withdrawn. 

The U.S. administration then tried 
to get the United Nations to take over 
in Beirut, only to meet a Soviet veto. 

Now, seemingly disillusioned, 
America appears to care little about 
the UN force that is in existence. 
Congress is bong lobbied to restore 
the SO-peroent cat in America’s UNI- 
FIL contribution, but tbe plea is not 
from the heart It is being left instead 
to Israel to sing UNTFTL's praises. 

Meanwhile, a total financial crisis 
is forestalled partly through the gen- 
erosity of the troop-supplying na- 
tions and partly because, to every- 
one’s surprise, the Soviet Union has 
decided to start paying its share of 
the support costs. 

Southern Lebanon is not a ode- 
show. It is the one place in the Middle 
East where Moslem activists can get 
nose-to-nose with Israel. 

The Iranian government and the 
Hezbollah accuse UNIFIL of pro- 
tecting Israel They miss tbe mark. 


Aping the Rambo Image 


An odd parallel can be seen be- 
tween recent terrorism and the prolif- 
eration of war Ikto films. TTiis is how 
others are seeing die United States. 
We may joke when we see a big hnlk 
wielding a machine gun and killing 
the enemy. How different are such 
scenes to the mess after Karachi? 

ROGER GUY. 

GeatiBy, France. 


over a possible transferal power. Tbe 
government proposes a British- type 
p&fiaroeataxy system. The opposi- 
tion demands a strong president 
elected directly by popular vote. 

This veils the basic struggle. The 
opposition is convinced that as things 
stood, Mr. Chun would rig parlia- 
mentary elections, addle it figures a 
presidential campaign could mobihze 
voters in such a way that election 
fraud could be effectively c halle nged 
in fhe streets — in what President 
Cotazon Aquino of tbe Phffippinjes 
calls “people power." 

The central questions are realty 
whether Mr. Qmn and his support- 
ers, especially in the military, would 
dare to risk losng power by election, 
and whether the rn«3 opposition can- 
didates can tun a united, peaceable 
campaign. Kim Young Sun, dm oth- 
er opposition leader, has been coop- 
erating with Kim Dae Jung but the 
government hopes to split them. 

American officials prefer Kim 
Young Sam as the more moderate, 
more tractable of the two, and it is 
said that the hard-line nriKtaiy are so 
against Kim Dae Jung they would 
stage a coup to keep Mm from power. i 

The state are high. Koreans can 
be volatile and violent. Upheaval 
could provide an opening format- 
tadc frxxn the North, and South Ko- 
rea is pivotal for security in North- 
east Asia. Anti-Americanism is 
growing, especially among the young, 
who see the United States as the mam 
bulwark of the status qoo. 

Yet the impression I get is that 
there is time md room to arrive at a 
generalty acceptable o u t co me. It will 
take deficacy and good sease an all 
rides. The United States must be seen 
to be encouraging the move to de- 
mocracy without blatantly interfer- 
ing — an oxymoron, perhaps. 

Bui the key is to midge toe parties 
toward a transition with mea su res 
that would bring confidence in fait 
ejections. That will be ‘hard, but it 
doesn't seem imposstbfe, as came to 
be the case in the PMSppiiies: 

There are stiUdO, 000 U.S. troops in 
South Korea. America's investment 
is enormous, in moral as well as In 
political and strategic teems. The de- 
mand for democracy is evident. Here 
is a case where foresight and priad- 
ple converge for American as well as 
Korean interests. 

The New York Times. 
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IN OUR PAGES, 75 AND SO YEARS AGO 

1911: A Firearms Law 1936: Newsmen Arrartf 


Only if UNIFIL were fulty deployed 
could h do that and help bring 
peace to tennon. 


It is time Washington woke np. If 
ines are left os they are UNIFIL 


things are left os they are UNIFIL 

will fall to pieces. If that ha p pens, 
full-scale hostilities will erupt be- 
tween extremist Moslems and Israel 
That wfll make the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization- Israel battle of 
1982 look like a Boy Scouts' cookoui. 
International Herald Tribune. 

All rights reserved 


NEW YORK — Regarding New 
York’s law on the carrying of fire- 
arms, the Baltimore Sun says: “If this 
law can be enforced it will do mare to 
prevent murder than all tbe schemes 
of the reformers. Other States may 
follow sort with laws limiting the sale 
of firearms and enforcing statutes 
prohibiting the carrying of concealed 
weapons.” The Washington Post re- 
marks: “Congress should levy a 
heavy tax on the manufacture of 
deadly weapons that can be con- 
cealed an the person, and every State 
should adopt the English law on the 
subject and rigidly enforce it. Then 
murder would gradually go out of 
fashion.'’ The Richmond Tjmes-Dis- 
patcb adds: “New York has been 
farced to realize the necessity of put- 
ting a sup to die carrying of con- 
cealed weapons. Resort to the pistol 
has become shockingly frequent.” 


1936: Newsmen Arrested 

PARIS — John T. Whitaker, coo 's- 
spondent of the New York Herald 
Tribune in Spain, three other 
newspaper men were ar re st ed by 
Spanish i nsuigenls at Careens [ert 
Sept. 16J. They were charged with 




or mffitaiy passes. Whitaker, wboar- 
nved in Spain last week, was trawe2- 
mg with JLR, , Knickerbocker -and 
Floyd Gibbons, of the Hearst Press, 
and O’Dowd Gallagher, correspon- 
dent for the London “Dafty Ex- 
press.” The four had kft Burgos 
headgna rters of the insurgent go ve r n- 
ment[onSept 12] withthe intention 
of proceeding to the Talswnt front. 
Thdr arrest is the latest hr a series of 
repressive measures taken again** 
foreign correspondent. Spanish Fas- 
osts have expelled correspondents cf 
the London "Times,” “Daily Ex- 
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INSIGHTS 


Black Students Give Elite Colleges a C - 

At Marry Schoob in US. East, Lower Enrollments Reflect Social Difficulties 


By Flor * Lewfe’ 


*te>' 
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By Keith B. Ridibnrg 

Washington Pm Service 

ASHINGTON — At age 18, Rena 
Johnson, an hoocsttodentar 
town Visitation Preparatory 


prival ®“i b school in feDfiatict <rfi Cotambi 

Jjcnect candidate for an education at one rwt. 


month. wiQ be 10-percent black, and Brown 
University's will be 8-percent black. 

But many elite schools lag far behind nation- 
al trends: At Boston College, for example, die 
entering freshman class wiD be just 3 percent 
Mask. But even that is an imp r o vement; the 
class graduated in 1980 was only 2 percent 
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wJr S L. Jo 5 n S? n ’ ^*° *■ “St, settled on 
Wellesley College m Massachusetts. Bat her 
ogerieoces them were not wind she expect 
snesays she discovered two distinct werids at 
Wellesley -—-one black and one white — and 
didnot feel comfortable in other. 

^ She often found heredf ostracized by feOow 
Wacks fw not doming the dub." And on trims 
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mto nearby Boston with her white 

occ a s i o nally encountered racist remarks from 

whites. 

“jn my doradtary, there were a lot of black 
students, and I would notice they would aQ sit 
together to eat,” she recalled In an interview. 
She stayed with. her newfound white friends, 
aud the other blacks “criticized me because I 
didn’t fed duty-bound to be with them.” 

“A lot of blade students were afraid to fed 
comfortable at WeDesfey because that was not 
the environment they were used to,” «hg said. 
“They bad the crew-neck sweaters and the 
oordnroy pants, but at the sa m e time, they 
didn't fed comfortable." 

Miss Johnson made the switch. After two 
-■years, she transferred to Howard University in 
Washington, a highly rated Mack school 
• “People were m u c h happier ” she said. “My 
first day, I saw a white student looking very 
forlorn, and I said to myself, ‘Ah-haf Now you 
know what it is to be a minority.* I said. This is 
more comfortable; Tm going to enjoy this.’ ” 
Long considered the educational iwwn for 
the nation's best and brightest, the Eastern elite 
schools pose complex problems for blacks. On 
many of these campuses the number of blacks is 

sh rinking 

Moreover, fe eli ngs of wflnfw>f i and alien- 
ation that many Mack students k tkt at 
pfedommaiitly white schools are heightened at 
some of the nation’s oldest and best-known 
institutions. 

ACROSS the nation, educators and black 
/\ leaders are decrying a sharp drop in the 
. XX. number of blacks enrolled in college. 

1 Despite impressive gams rinry the tivfl. righic 
struggles of the 1960s and early 1970s, when 
most colleges set ambitious minority goals and 
launched new Afro-American stumes pro- 
grams, fewer blade high school graduates axe 
choosing college, and of those who do, more are 

dropping ouL 

Nationally, black college ewmthnenf peaked 
in 1976, at 10 J percent, but then the growth 
stopped. According to last yen's report of the 
American Association erf State Colleges and 
Universities, 30 percent more blacks are gradu- 
ating from high schools, but the number going 
on to college has dropped II percent. 

Educators and black leaders have called the 
trend alarming and have labeled it a crisis for 
the black com mun ity- The headline in on e edu- 
cation trade newspaper called it a ‘‘time bomb.” 

A few efile schools are stepping op the pace; 
enrolling more blades than they did in the 
1970s. ifassar College’s incoming class ibis 


Other elite schools have lost ground. Harvard 
University’s incoming freshman class will be 
about 6.8-percent bladL The 1975c!asswas7.6- 
percent Made, and the 1981 dass was more than 
8-percent, according to admissions office fig- 
ures. 

With other schools the problem is keeping 
the black students they have. The Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology was chided in a 
recent study, first died in The Boston Globe, 
by a former professor who found that 27 per- 

*My first day, 1 saw a 
white student looking very 
forlorn, and I said to 
myself, Ah-hal Now yon 
know what it is to be a 
minority.’ 

— Rena Johnson 
a black student 
who switched schools 

cent of its blades had dropped out in an eight- 
year period and another 60 percent bad 
achieved a grade level of C or worse. 

DUGATORS and arimi warms officers 
ate several factors that affect elite 
schools more than others. 

For one thing, they arc often isolated in 
small mostly white communities of Vermont, 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts without a 
natural geographic pod of available black stu- 
dents from which to draw. The University of 
Michigan, by contrast, has had measurable suc- 
cess in black recruiting partly because it is near 
Detroit and Chicago. 

Elite schools are also expensive, pricing 
themselves right out of the range of many 
Marh 

Studies by the renege Board, the American 
Association of State Colleges and Universities 
and others have directly tied blacks* college 
enrollment to the availability of financial aid, 
and student aid has not risen as fast as college 
costs since 1980. 

Ehle schools have been affected by a trend 
among some other colleges to grant merit schol- 
arships to academically talented students. This 
practice, which has been derided by some elite 
schools as an effort to “buy” top students, has 
led to many blades’ opting for full scholarships 
at lesser-known schools 
Also, a string of unrelated nasty incidents has 
given some elite schools unwanted publicity 
re garding their race relations. At Dartmouth, a 
rightist student-run publication, the Dart- 
mouth Review, has raised racial animosities 
with its biting satires about affirmative-action 
programs. At Brown last year, name calling, 
bottle throwing and die late-night destruction 
of the school's Third World Certer by vandals 


E 


led hundreds of students to rally against racial 
harassment. 

Some black educators blame the colleges for 
not doing enough to attract more black stu- 
dents, despite the obstacles. 

”1 think the biggest problem the Ivy T^agm> 
and elite schools face in attracting minority 
students is that many of these schools have not 
been able to provide a wholesome environ- 
ment," said Clarence Williams, equal opportu- 
nity director and an assistant to the president of 
MIT. 

“There arc first of all virtually no black 
faculty members,” be said. “There arc no role 
models which would allow black students to 
feel at home. The second thing is that white 
institutions have not learned, as black institu- 
tions in the South have learned, bow to provide 
a supportive community. Minority students 
must have many opportunities to develop 
friendships.” 

E VEN those elite schools that have 
achieved some success recruiting blades 
have come in for another set of criti- 
cisms: that they are recruiting only the gifted 
and affluent black students, who would have 
succeeded in any case, and not really reaching 
into the black community. 

“Those schools really aren’t taking high-risk 
kids,” said Frank Matthews, a George Mason 
University law professor and the editor of the 
magazine Black Issues in Higher Education. 

An increasing number of the most gifted 
black students are turning to the historically 
black colleges and universities. As educators 
decry and debate the nationwide decline in the 
number of blacks attending college, these 
schools have experienced a slight upswing in 
enrollment. 

“There’s been a lot of black kids having such 
a hard time at predominantly white schools that 
they are going to the historkally black schools 
as a ‘safe haven,' so to speak,” Mr. Matthews 
said. 

Jacqueline Fleming, a psychology professor 
at Barnard College, found after a seven-year 
study that black students perform measurably 
better at predominantly black schools than at 
predominandy white ones. In her book “Blacks 
in College” she says that black intellectual 
development is often ‘Thwarted” by the isola- 
tion blacks fed on white campuses. 

A similar finding came from Barry Beckham, 
director of the graduate writing program at 
Brown, in a book he edited called “The Black 
Students’ Guide to Colleges.” 

In the introduction be writes: “We don't 
assume that a school is only good for black 
students if it offers separatist and segregationist 
facilities. But we do fed that black students, 
particularly on predominantly white campuses, 
are concerned about their psjKdxdogica] as well 
as aratWiir survival. The general c limate the 
social life, and the kind of organizations that 
relate to their own cultural background are 
matters central to black students' emotional 
weD-being." 

Miss Johnson stayed at Howard to complete 
medical school this year. 

“Less than half the black premeds who went 
to Wellesley are now in medical school” she 
said. 

A staff researcher, James Schwartz, contribut- 
ed to this report. 



In a bunt in the Faeroe Islands, 141 pilot whales were killed at Leynar in Jufy 1986. 
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In the Faeroes , End of the Whaling Idyll 


By Francis X. CUnes 

New York Times Service 

T HORSHAVN, Faeroe Islands — When 
Birgir Danielsea was a boy 50 years ago, 
the word of a community whale loll was 
Of an Order of excitement that ^fnhineri death 
and sustenance, festivity and tradition, amid 
the steel-blue sea cradling this archipelago’s 
wild beauty. 

“I would sail out with my father for a few 
hours to help the others herd the whales in 
toward shore for the killing, then the cutting 
and sharing in the meat, and a celebration with 
dancing” said Mr. Danidsen, a Faeroese busi- 
ness executive who still likes salted blubber 
each mo rning for his breakfast vitamins and a 
pilot whale steak once a week. 

“But the boyhood idyll is gone,” he said. 
“Now, 1 hear about a sighting, 1 jump in my 
Peugeot to where they're beached, help with the 
killing and selectin g and I'm back in an hour or 
two. The idyll doesn’t exist anymore.” 

Thai is exactly the point of the environmen- 
talists who have congregated here like mission- 
aries in recent years, brandishing science as 
much as righteousness as they condemn the 
modern kill as a gross act of leisurely, hedonis- 
tic waste. 

Critics who have stalked the hunters stallring 
the whales have described numerous inridwnc 
of gratuitous brutality and bravado with gaffs 
and high-speed motorboats. They measure the 
turmoil and communicative squeals of the pilot 
whales herded in for the traditional open 
slaughters. 

Allan Thornton, director of the Environmen- 
tal Investigation Agency, said, “The whales’ 
cries as they are slaughtered have caused some 
hunters to stop taking part in the kills.” The 
agency is a private group sponsored by the 
International Fund for Animal Welfare, which 
infuriated Faeroese villagers a year ago by 
dar ting a head of the hunters and sounding 
boras to herd some doomed whales back to- 
ward sea. 

Kjartan Hoy dal a Faeroese who savors his 
right to kill and eat whale, is a scientist who is 
director of the government's fisheries depart- 
ment He patiently defends the Faeroese record 
in the hunt from the persistent envrronmental- 
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Environmentalists residents of 
Thorshani are in conflict over com- 
munity whale kilk in Faeroe Islands. 

ists. Even in these high-income times rooted in 
the islands* fawning, modernized fi«inng jg. 
dustry, he insisted, the whale hunt still serves 
the same subsistence need of harder-pressed 
inhabitants as it did after the Norsemen sailed 
in a miHenium ago. 

The Faeroes are a chain of IS islands isolated 
in the North Atlantic, rising in vertical green 
trium ph from the sea. The Faeroese, proud of 
thrir inde penden t, home-rule relationship with- 
in the kingdom of Denmark, speak a language 
derived from Old Norse. 

\\ T ITH no kills abroad on a sunny 
VL/ weekend, the islands offered the seren- 
TT ity of space traveL The people reflected 
the peace of those who live in a kind of hilly 
ocean pasturage set hard ami d the elements, 
equidistant from the ooasts of Scandinavia, 
Scotland and Iceland. 

The new whaling regulations might be mea- 
sured within the nation's canny history of 
adapting to outride challenges. They include 
the requirement that before a whale’s spinal 
cord is severed its carotid artery must now be 
cut to speed death, as in an abattoir. 


Mr. Hoy dal says antiquated spears now have 
been banned and dumsy gaffs restricted, with 
more effective beaching of the whales required 
where the slaughter can be more lamb-Hke than 
in the frenzy of an armada of hunters hacking 
about the open bays. 

Environmentalists such as Mr. Thornton say 
these changes are cosmetic and unenforceable 
amid the passions of a crowd taking to the k3L 
He is pressing the question of whether the 
slaughter of any whales should be tolerated 
.The average lately is 2,400 slain a year in the 
islands, which have a human population of 
46,000. 

“An escalation in the opposition to the pilot 
whale hnni appears inevitable,” Mi. Thornton 
wrote earlier this year as other critics threat- 
ened a boycott of Faeroese fish products — an 
alarming possibility for a $375-nul]ion annual - 
industry that produces 97 percent of the is- 
lands’ export trade. 

Mr. Danidsen, in regretting the lost idyll of 
his boyhood hunt, is especially sensitive to the 
boycott threats since be is director of Faeroese 
Seafood, a cooperative of 160 major fish pro- 
ducers. 1 don't love all the environmentalists,” 
he said, “but in a way we owe them a bit of 
th a nk s. It is time to show the world we can 

Chany ” 

He proposes research for a better killing tool 
much strirter enforcement of humane beaching 
procedures and a fairer, less wasteful sharing of 
the meat among the population. 

The environmentalists arrive now as deter- 
minedly as the pilot whales that eat the squid, 
winch are fleeing stiD other predators. They 
poke through garbage dumps and measure the 
whale meat left rotting after a community kiH 
They measure the size of the brains erf the 
whales gaffed and decapitated in the kifl, stress- 
ing the pilot whale’s friendly behavioral intima- 
tions of high intelligence when studied in cap- 
tivity. 

All thin may make the killing more p oignant, 
but even Mr. Danidsen does not want to yield 
entirely. 

“We have to admit we are not alone in the 
world,” he said. “But bear in mind, there will 
always be an open slaughter and you can al- 
ways see the Mood, the same as inside the 
slaughterhouses of the world.” 


U.S. Conservatives Push 
Reagan on Daniloff Case 






By Lou Cannon 

Washington Pott Service 

. WASHINGTON — President 
Ronald Reagan is coming under 
increasing pressure from conserva- 
tive wBiec who say they fear that 
administ ration desires for a sum- 
mit meeting may lead the president 
to trade an accused Soviet spy far 
an American journalist, Nicholas 
Daniloff. 

“These people are trying to back 
the president into a comer,” a se- 
nior White House official com- 
plained Monday, referring to con- 
servatives pressing Mr. Reagan to 
take a firmer stand on the case of 
Mr. Daniloff, the Moscow canes 
it of UjS. News & Worid 
“It’s pu tting a diplomatic 
I in Soviet hands.” 

Representative Jack F. Kemp, a 
New York Republican, reflecting 
the growing conservative militancy,- 
said Monday that Secretary of 
State George P. Shultz should re- 
fuse to hold bis scheduled meetin g 
here Friday with the Soviet foreign 
minister, Eduard A. Shevardnadze, 
imfas Mr. Daniloff has been un- 
conditionally freed. 

“A summit is not as important as 
the principle involved where U-S- 
hostages are concerned,” Mr. 
Kemp said. 

His views were echoed by other 
prominent conservatives on Mon- 
day, but they asked that their views 
not be attributed to the m. Som e 
political appointees in the adminis- 
tration also expressed dismay over 
the White House handling of the 
Daniloff case. 

The White House spokesman, 
Larry Speakes, said Monday that 
Mr. Shultz plans to have the meet- 
ing with Mr. Shevardnadze and to 
raise the Daniloff case as the first 
item erf buriness. 

“The Daniloff matter is an issue 
of continuing and increasing con- 
cern to the United States,” Mr. 
Speakes said. “Until Nick Damkrff 
is free, the U.SL-Soviet rela t io n ship 
will be businesslike, but it will not 

-be b usin ess as usuaL” 

That statement, similar to many 
by White House officials last week, 
has failed to satisfy conservatives 
htride or outride the administiar 
tion. Many of them maintain that 
the eagerness of Mr. Reagan and 
Mr. Shnliz for a new U.S. -Soviet 
arms agreement has made Mr. 
Danflaffs freedom a side issue. 

Conservatives suspect that the 
arrangement last Friday ~~ J 11 
winch Mr. Daniloff, 51, md 
accused Soviet, Gennadi r. Zric- 
harov, were released to the custody 
of ambassadors in Moscow and 
New York — was not an interim 
step” as described by Mr. Shultz 
but the first 'siep in a deal to trade 


the men, both of whom have been 
accused of spying, 

[In New York, Mr. Zakharov do- 
med Tuesday that he was involved 
in espionage in the United States 
and raid that be was the victim of a 
plot by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, The Associated Press 
reported. He spoke at the Soviet 
mission to the United Nations.] 

White House officials continued 
to insist Monday that conservative 
alarm was misplaced and said that 
Mr. Reagan had no intention of 
amply swapping Mr. Zakharov for 
Mr. Damkrft But they said the 
jvesident, Mr. Shultz and the na- 
tional security adviser, John M. 
Poindexter, all believe that it would 
be counterproductive to 
previously schedu led UJ5.- 
meetings. 

“Instead of using the Soviet tac- 
tic of walking out, we’re going to go 
to these meetings and raise the 
Danilaff issue,” an official said. He 
added dial Mr. Reagan probably 
would meet with Mr. Shevardnadze 
cst Friday and “give him a piece of 
Us mind." 

Vice President George Bush, de- 
fending die administration’s posi- 
tion, said that Mr. Daniloff “fortn- 
natdy is not rotting away in a KGB 
jafl.” 

[The chief U.S. arms negotiator, 
Max M. Kampehmm, said' Tuesday 
that Moscow had seriously dam- 
aged major power relations by the 
“hostage-taking” of Mr. Damkrff, 
United Press International report- 
ed from Geneva. 

[Mr. Kampelman raised the 
Damkrff issue on returning to Ge- 
neva, fer a new round of arms talks 
beginning an Thursday. 

[The Soviet deputy leader of the 
arms talks delegation, Alexei 
Obukhov, did not mention the af- 
fair an his arrival shortly before the 
American negotiating team ar- 
rived Mr. Obukhov instead reiter- 
ated Moscow’s demand for a halt 
to the Strategic Defense Initiative 
before any agree m e n t on reducing 

offensive nuclear weapons.] 

■ Soviet Plays Down Case 

The Soviet Union is seeking a 
quiet solution of the Daniloff case 
and does not believe it should af- 
fect high-level U ^.-Soviet talks, a 
Foreign Ministry spok esm a n said 
Tltesday, Renters reported from 
Moscow. 

“The Soviet side would be happy 
to have the case solved as soon as 
possible and happy not to have the 
case at all" the spokesman, Boris 
Pyadysbev, said, ‘flhc case should 
not hamper U ^.-Soviet relations, 
which are at a rather low level even 

without that case.” 

He said the case was an “insig- 
nificant mattes” compared with is- 



Singapore Cautions Foreign Publications 


Jack F. Kemp 

sues in U^-Soviet relations, such 
as readring an accord on arms con- 
trol. 

■ link to Lebanon Hostages 

The t«Jamic Jihad on Tuesday 
linked the fate of its American hos- 
lages in Lebanon with Mr. Dani- 
loff, Reuters reported from Beirut. 

The group, in a typed statement 
delivered to an intmiattonal news 
agency in Beirut, a ccused President 
Reagan of misleading the Ameri- 
can public. 

“It seems the American govern- 
ment and Reagan personally are 
fooling the American people," the 
statement said. It said the United 
States made concessions in the 
case. 

Four days ago the sister of an 
Associated Press correspondent, 
Teny Anderson, one of the three 
Amoicans reportedly held by Is- 
lamic Jihad, urged Washington to 
negotiate for the release of hostages 
in Lebanon as it had negotiated for 
Mr. Danilaff in Moscow. 


By Michael Richardson 

International Herald Tribune 

SINGAPORE — The govern- 
ment says it will restrict the sale of 
any foreign newspaper, magazine 
or other publication that it consid- 
ers to be persistently meddling in 
domestic politics. 

A spokesman for ;tbe Ministry <rf 
Commumcation ’i information di- 
vision said Monday that if foreign 
publications continued editorial 
practices similar to those that Sin- 
gapore had objected loin the past. 
“I would say that definitely the 
amended law vriQ be applied.” 

Under amendments to the 1974 
Newspaper and Printing Presses 
Act that took effect early this 
month, anyone illegally selling or 
distributing copies of a restricted 
pu bli c at ion is liable on conviction 
to a fine of op to 10,000 Singapore 
dollars (S4,5&) or a prison term of 
up to two years, or both. 

Some diplomats see the move as 
an attempt to m uzzle foreign press 
criticism of Prime Minister Lee 
Kuan Yew’s government at a time 
when the economy is in recession 
for the first time in more than a 
decade and unemployment and po- 
litical discontent have increased. 

One said Tuesday that the con- 
trols would “put the foreign press ■ 
on noth*" to exercise great care in 
what it said about Singapore. “It is 
intended to promote anodyne re- 
porting,” he added. 

But nffiefo lg cot tend bland 

coverage is not the intent They say 
that Singapore welcomes divergent 
views and that the authority to re- 
strict distribution is preferable to a 
total ban. 

Shortly before the amendments 
were passed by Pariiament, Wong 
Kan Seng, minister of state for 
counmnrications and information, 


said that the “vast majority” of the 
mare than 3,700 foreign publica- 
tions available in Sfagaporc were 
reporting local events objectively 
and fairiy. 

He said that the foreign press 
was welcome to operate in Singa- 
pore but that “we expea them to 
report events, government deci- 
sions and policies objectively and 
accurately and not to resort to dis- 
tortions just because they do not 
agree with us.” 

During debate in Parliament on 
the amendments, the two opposi- 
tion members in the 7^-seat house 
assmed that the government was 
trying to stifle the free flow of in- 
formation. 

However, Mr. Woog and other 
officials asserted that a few publi- 
cations had persistently resorted to 
slanted writing to manipulate pub- 
lic opinion and that this had 
prompted the government to 
amend the act The act originally 
had been passed to prevail local 
media from falling under outride 
control. 

Mr. Wong said that since 1974, 
sales of foreign publications in Sin- 
gapore had risen and that the total 
circulation of major foreign dailies 
and weeklies, including Asiaweek, 
the Far Eastern Economic Review, 
Newsweek, The Economist, Time, 
The Asian Wall Street Journal and 
the International Herald Tribune 
was about 59,000. 

AQ publications, except 

Asiaweek and Newsweek, are 
printed in Singapore or soon will 

Mr. Wong asserted that the sev- 
en were dependent on the Singa- 
pore market to a great extent and 
were almost like local papers. 

Therefore, he said, there was a 
strong profit motive for them to try 


to use domestic issnes to increase 

ifatr gradation. 

He mamtaineri that the new law 
would discourage tins because any 
offending foreign publication 
would find its profits cut “because 
a reduction in circulation will af- 
fect advertising revenue." 

Privately and in some public ref- 
erences, Singapore ministers and 
other officials have made it c lea r 
that they have been very unhappy 
with coverage of a number of local 
issues by the Far Eastern Economic 
Review and The Asian Wall Street 
Journal 

The Journal was found guilty of 
contempt of court in Singapore late 
last year for publishing an editorial 
questioning the independence of 
Singapore’s judiciary from govern- 
ment controL 

Some of its staff members were 
fined, and its editor, Fred Zimmer- 
man, apologized to the High Court 
for any contempt committed. 

The Review is alleged to have 
promoted anti-government feelings 
in Singapore by patting much of 
the blame on the government for 
the economic downturn, portray- 
ing Malays as a disadvantaged mi- 
nority; siding with the political op- 
position and implying that tne 
government had misused its powers 
to detain people without trial. 

Mr. Wong said that as a small 
multiracial and multireligious state 
made up of Chinese, Malays, Indi- 
ans and others, Singapore was vul- 
nerable to the effects of divisive or 
distorted reporting. 

He said that stability had to be 
preserved if tbe country was to sus- 
tain investor confidence and eco- 
nomic progress. 

Under toe law, the minister of 
communications and information 
can restrict toe sale or distribution 
in Singapore of a foreign publica- 


tion that has been officially de- 
clared to have engaged in domestic 
politics. 

The spokesman far the Ministry 
of Communication’s informa tion 
division said the minister would 
determine the number of copies 
permitted to be sold and the period 
of restriction. Each authorized 
copy wiD be officially stamped. 

He said it would be left to the 
offending publication and the au- 
thorized distributor to decide bow 
to apportion copies between indi- 
vidual subscribers, corporate cus- 
tomers, newsstand sales and other 

outlets. 

These copies, he added, may be 
freely passed around. Copies of ar- 
ticles also may be made, provided 
they are for personal use. 

Under the law, persons entering 
Singapore with a restricted foreign 
publication will have to declare it 
to customs. 

But toe spokesnan said that only 
those carrying more than five 
copies would be liable to prosecu- 
tion for possessing them for sale or 
distribution. 

Anyone in Singapore subscrib- 
ing to a restricted foreign newspa- 
per, except through the authorized 
distributor, wiD be liable on convio- 
tion to a fine of not more than 
2,000 Singapore dollars, imprison- 
ment for np to six months or both. 

Francis T. Seow.preadent of the 
Law Society of Sin^pore, said in a 
statement issued May 21 that toe 
phrase “e ng a gin g in the domestic 
politics of Singapore” was not de- 
fined in the amended legislation 
and that this would result in “sub- 
jective interpretation and imple- 
mentation.” 

Mr. Wang said however, that 
the derision to restrict would not 
be made tightly- 


Soviet Aide 
Is Killed 
In Pakistan 


The Associated Press 

ISLAMABAD, Pakistan — A 
Soviet nriliuuy attache was shot to 
death in his car on Tuesday by a 
man who had been seeking to emi- 
grate to tbe Soviet Union. Pakistani 
government officials said. 

Tbe officials said Colonel Fyo- 
dor Garenkov, an assistant mili tary 

attache at the Soviet Embassy, was 
killed after stopping his car to talk 
to a man 

The atfa cke r was overpowered 
by passere-by and handed over to 
police, the officials said 

[The Soviet news agency Tass 
named toe killer as Zafar Ahme- 
dam, Reuters reported from Mos- 
cow. 

[Tass identified Colonel Goren- 
kov as tbe acting military attache, 
and said he was killed by two shots 
fired at point-blank range as he 
drove home from the embassy. 

[It said Colonel Gorenkov’s wife 
and daughter were also in tbe car, 
but escaped unhurt.] 

Pakistani o fficials said the at- 
tacker was from Lahore, in eastern 
Pakistan, and had been trying to 
emigrate u> toe Soviet Union for 
some time. 

He recently went to Bangladesh 
in an attempt to get a visa, they 
said 

They said he appeared to be 
men tally disturbed 

It was toe second killing of a 
foreign diplomat in Pakistan in 
three days. 

Iraq’s deputy consul-general, 
Natoal Abdul Salam Abdul Latif, 
was lulled when a bomb exploded 
in his car Sunday. 


European Foreign Ministers Approve Limited Sanctions on South Africa 


Steven J. Dry den 

International Herald Tribune 

BRUSSELS — The European 
Community foreign miniami ap- 
proved Tuesday a watered-down 
package of economic sanctions 
against Sooth Africa that several 
member nations criticized as inef- 
fective. 

Several officials said toe commu- 
nity bad undermined its credibility 
by failing to agree on toe full tisi of 
sanctions drawn up at the summit 
meeting of EC leaders m June. 

The expressions of disappoint- 
ment followed final approval by 
EC foreign ministers on Tuesday of 
a ban on imports of South African 
steel iron and gold coins, and new 
investments is tbe country. 

Because of objections from West 
Germany and Portugal a bon on 


imports of coal was removed from 
the sanctions list. Discussions will 
continue in toe coming months to 
try to achieve an agreement on 
cooL 

Coal was considered the most 
important hem on the tisL The val- 
ue of South African exports of qyii 
to the EC was SU6 billion in 1985, 
while exports of non, steel and gold 
coins woe togetha- worth about 
$566 minim i 

The severity of the measures also 

was limited by the need for nation- 
al and EC expats to examine the 
legal bass for bans on new invest- 
ment and imports of gold enfas- 

EC Officials said they could not 
predict when the bans could come 
mto effect. 

Theban on new investment itself 
was seen as more of a symbolic 


gesture than a punitive measure 
since the political turmoil in South 
Africa has discouraged businesses 
from risking involvement in toe 
country's economy. 

Sir Geoffrey Howe, the British 
foreign secretary, who chaired the 
ministers’ meeting, praised the 
agreement as a “clear conclusion” 
that was one more in a series of 
signals sent by the EC lo South 
Africa. 

He said be disagreed with what 
he described as the “Jericho school 
of thought," which holds that one 
“trumpet blast” by tbe EC will 
cause toe “walls of apartheid" to 
collapse. 

“1 fear we're going to have to 
argue this case Cor some time to 
come." Sir Geoffrey said. 

Several of the ministers said after 


the meeting that it was better to 
have agreed on a Hun ted package of 
sanctions than an nothing at all. 

However, they expressed disap- 
pointment with the damnation of 
coal from the list 
An Irish official said that the 
agreement “wasn’t the signal we 
wanted to send." 

That signal was that if Sooth 
Africa did not respond to the EC’s 
demands to begin dismantling toe 
apartheid system and free political 
prisoners, it would face substantial 
consequences. 

■ Kohl, Uialcher Doubtful 
Prime Minister Margarei- 
Thatcber of Britain and C hancell or 
Helmut Kriil of West Germany ex- 
pressed doubts on Tuesday that the 
sanctions against South Africa 


would have any effect, Reuters re- 
ported from Bonn. 

The two leaders, who are meet- 
ing in Bonn, made it dear they had 
agreed to join in tbe measures 
against Pretoria only for tbe sake of 
European unity and not because 
they supported them. 

They said they placed modi 
more faith in the value of positive 
measures to bring about change in 
South Africa than punitive mea- 
sures. 

■ ANC Assails Measnres 

An official of the banned Afri- 
can National Congress was quoted 
in Brussels as saying that tne EC 
vote has left Europe “covered in 
shame.” Reuters reported from Jo- 


The Bdgian news agency Bdga 


said that Godfrey Motsepe, the 
Sooth African guerrilla organiza- 
tion's representative to Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Luxembourg, 
added: “We have seen capitalist 
greed rink below the most elemen- 
tary morality." 

He said that Europe had signaled 

to the congress that it should use all 
the means at its disposal including 
toe most violent ones, to pursue its 
aim of rule by the blade majority in 
Sooth Africa. 

In Johannesburg Foreign Minis, 
lex R.F. Botha said Tuesday tfa>» 
South Africa was considering 
countermeasures against tbe EC. 

He said that South Africa would 
not "stand idly by while tbe liveli- 
hood of our work force is jeopar- 
dized.” 
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Works by Lorca, Tirana: Spanish Code of Honor 


By Michael Billington Lyric Hammersmith, which three 

L ONDON— Ever since the de- yean ago invited Yuri Lyubimov to 

' raise of Sir Peter Daubeny’s direct Oostoy^^ 

<r*i . a • r j Punishment. Now it is emoyrag a 


Work! Theatre Seasons in the mid- 

1970s, London theater has suffered amflar_ tsmtaph ^ a 


the few houses to maintain an in- Garda Lorca s Tie A*®* Ber- 


eiythmg about the vengefulness of 
the Spanish code of honor. 

The actresses create a complete 


its visual impact 


temationalist policy has been the oanfa Aft*” directed by the great 


VniHgCh 


S 2 VJ* THE BBmSH STAGE 

flagstone floor, a towering wall of uniraxudaiable *nH unactable in 


CARR'S 

When in tail Dina in Got'l Frardi & hfch 
ifweiutl ic v CL Sunday •waning. Irirfi clmo- 
sphere and rausidars. 18 m Thlrfaa. TaL 
42.9&04 J9. 


LA FBtME 1RLANDAISE 

“Iririi Farm" wdwwnt Nammalad 5 
ooraaaitiva yaars in mein food auidu. Open 
lundh & dmr. Mon to Set. ed Sundoy biindi 
11 am & 1:30 pm T. 42960259. 30, ft du 
Mgrfifr SL Honori pOytk. at. da rQafctj, 


LA GAUDRIOLE 



Spanish actress Nuria Espert, de- Lorca's play is also a powerful po- fire, Bernards Alba lets out an ex- 
sagned by Ezio Frigerkx and star- ede statement about the plight of ultant bowl of relish that says ev- 
ring Glenda Jackson and Joan Spanish women trapped by history, erythmg about the vengefulness of 
Plowright. tradition, the code of sexual purity the Spanish code of baoor. 

A lot of the production's success and an Inescapable sense of fate. The actresses create a complete 
has to do with its visual impart Expert’s production makes next- world on stage. Jackson’s Bernards 
Frigoio (Giorgio Strehler’s regular sense of the old daim that Lorca is Alba is like some snarling leopard- 
riesigner in Milan and Paris) has css fiercely protectin g her brood 

oo tpc up with a stunning set: a ‘HUE BRITISH STAGE and hypocritically pretending to 
flagstone floor, a towering wall of untranslatable and unactable in the last that the errant Adela died a 
crumbling stone inset with tiny, Fngifch Robert David Macdon- virgin. Plowright is btiflimt as the 
barred windows, a distant white aid’s translation is springy, alert, servant, Pooda, chained to the 
canopy to keep out the fierce Anda- even humorous: “The only man a **«■ P*® aware <* a 

hisian sun. It suggests, simuUa- woman should look at in chinch is WOT ^ S a ^ ety f _°? f llje ~ 

neously, a prison courtyard, a can- the priest, and then .only because Amanda Root as the freedom- 
veal and an insane asylum, and it is he’s wearing a skirt,” says Bernards hungry Adda and Patnca Hayes as 
an entirely apt setting for Lorca’s Alba. But the production brings *** imprisoned grandmother 
play about the bottled-up passion out Lorca’s sense of the tragic as give sterling performances, proving 
and frustration of the five walled-in well as the absurd. While we hear thal Lorca (who wrote tins harrow- 
daughters of the widowed, tyranni- ram singing as they go off to har- mg play shortly before his death in 
cal Bemarda Alba. vest, the sisters crouch over their 193 ®) 0811 1* encompassed on the 


crumbling rtone inset with tiny, English. Robert David Macdon- 
barred windows, a distant white aid’s translation is springy, alert, 


Darieae Johnson as her repres- 
sive mother and David Haig as her 
frustrated husband give strong sup- 
port. But the success of the evening 
depends heavily on Nick Hamm's 
production, which swathes a loose- 
knit play m exotic Cuban atmo- 
sphere and which bangs home 
Triana’s point: that the Spanish 
colonists' moral code in no way 
corresponded to their real desires. 


cal Bemarda Alba. 


The tragedy springs from the sewing mad>in« in the courtyard 
fact that Adela, the youngest like so many worker ants. And 


that Lorca (who wrote this harrow- 
ing play shortly before his death in 
1936) can be encompassed on the 
normally genteel British stage. 


daughter, has defied convention to when the body of a woman who has , , . „ 

sleep with the groom reserved for sinned is dragged through the . T^dcaruarveness of the Span- 
her eldest sister, Angnstias. But streets and hauled over coals of honorisalso at the heart 
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of “Worids Apart." a play by the 
exiled Cuban writer JosA Triana, 
who now hves in Paris. It is being 
given its British premiere by the 
Royal Shakespeare Company at its 
Stratford-upon-Avon studio the- 
ater, the Other Place. 

Triana’s play, set in Cuba be- 
tween 1894 and 1914, might be de- 
scribed as a sugar opera in that il is 
a long, sprawling family saga. But it 
also gives a fascinating picture of 
the way the Andalusian belief in 
sexual purity was imported by 
Spanish plantation owners to 
Cuba. At the same time it suggests 
that Cuba, in the transition 'from 
Spanish to American colonial pow- 
er, remained “a beehive of para- 
sites" swarming with corruption. 


In the main house at Stratford, 
Jeremy Irons plays the title role in a 
decent, traditional, highly pictur- 
esque production of “Richard IT 
directed by Barry Kyle. The set- 
ting, designed by W illiam Dudley, 
is a beautiful, walled medieval gar-, 
den straight out of a Book of 
Hours. Inside this, Irons gives a 
persuasive reading of Richard 
moving from petulant tyrant in the 
first half to Christian martyr in the 
second. 

He lacks the vocal range for 
Richard’s great arias of but 

he is very good in the Westminster 
deposition seme, where he has the ■ 
inner steel of the defeated, and be 



Mike Hennessey, editorial director of Music & Media. 


Pan-Europe Pop 


By Mike Zwerin 

International Herald Tribune 


L ONDON — There is a trend 
* toward “pan-European’’ inter- 


goes to a memorable death when he ^ towara -pan-tsuropran mter- bum. “The coordinated marketing 
is hauled in on a long chain like an campaign was an enormous sia> 

angry dog. There is fire in this cess, wMh European sales of almost 

Irons, and Kyle's production , ; a Four xnfflion albums,” be recalled, 

boosts a patchy Shakespeare sear *ho traveled westward rour ™ ^ 


son in Stratford. 


hits by Europeans rarely crossed 
frontiers. 

Music & Media, a year-old Euro- 


At the National Theatre in Lon- pean business magazine published 
don, David Hare has come up with F Amsterdar^^anns toward “meel- 


a rather static double bill about the ing the needs of the changing Euro- 
difficulty of achieving personal P®® 1 . broadcasting and home-ea- 


freedonL “The Bay aTSke" is set totammeot landscape,” according 
in Leningrad tol956 and stars g »■ editorial director, Mike 


The play takes the form of a 
collected dream in the mind of 


Irene Worth as a mntfiwr Healing Hennessey. “Thirty percent of the 


DU 27 SEPTHABRE AU 27 OCTOBRE 1986 

fafc 45b L'tvtNEMENT CHOC 
SfcV Vfir DE LA RENTRiE 


f ifir H wi«i mi 

Colin Stinton in David Hare’s “Wrecked Eggs.” 


recollected dream in the mind of 
Victoria, the ruined daughter of a 
Spanish-colonial mother who 
wanted her girls to be like “pre- 
cious cxystaL” Janet MtiTeer gives 
an extraordinary performance as 
Victoria, moving from shy flirta- 
tiousness to paralyzing frigidity in 
marriage to wild abandonment 
when rite takes a lover: AH the 
time, McTeer, a great actress in the 


with her daughter’s marital prob- 
lems and authenticating a Matisse 
painting. “Wrecked Eggs” — die 


international top 100 hits now orig- 
inate in Europe," he said. 

Falco (Austria), Chris De Burgh 


second/ far better jd^T shows a CMand) Jeimifer Rush (West 
Yuppie couple in New York split- (Nmway), Mm 


ting op undo- the watchful eye of a Tai (the Netherlands), Simply Red 
lond7 press agent (well-played by ^ courre Swim’s 


ZoSWanamaker). Hare writes with ABBA have been so me rf th e Earo- 
irony and wit but leaves one hungry and ^pra^ whose 


marriage to wild abandonment far dramatic action. appeal has not been limited to their 

when she takes a lover: AH the ^ a * m . tn “- ' 

time, McTeer, a great actress in the Michael Billington is drama critic Analynng tt>e_fast-movmgpre- 
making, suggests the frightened for the Guardian newspaper in Lon- sn d . predicting the uncertain 
child inside the weman. don. future of the woridwide mnoc m- 

dnstiy is hazardous. Europe is par- 


Michaei Billington is drama critic 


Chinese Publishing Turns the Page 


aprfes 10 ans 


iTI present! 
d 7 absence 


By Kate Singleton learn from other countries. To 

B EIJING — In his inaugural judge by the hundreds of Western 
speech at the first intimation- and Japanese publishers with 


0Y 


al book fair in Beqing earlier this 
month, the dapper, youthful vice 


stands in the 7,800 square meters 
— almost two acres — ofanexhibi- 


premier and minister of education, tian hall milling with potential Chi- 
li Peng, spoke of China’ s need to “se readers, there are plenty of 


ready to impart the required 
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China is widely looked upon as 
an interesting area for development 
by these publishers. Although the 
country plans to spend S52 million 
this year cm importing fraeign pub- 
lications, its limited foreign curren- 
cy resources and the slow, unwieldy 
ordering and payment processes 
mean that no foreign publisher is 
likely to make a quick fortune. 

Until recently the China Nation- 
al Pub&sbing Import and Export 
Corp. in Beg mg bad the monopoly 
on Chinese book imports, and sup- 
plied about 10,000 institutional 
customers. A university interested 
in purchasing a foreign book could 
count on a delay of up to a year, 
and there were just as many time 
consuming steps in payment 

In keeping with decentralization, 
efforts are bring made to improve 
imp ort i ng. A Shanghai branch of 
CNP1EC has been opened and tbe 
Beijing Publications Importing and 


Exporting Corp., a consortium of 
five foreign language bookstores, 
established. 

Two other corporations previ- 
ously involved only in rights nego- 
tiations and exports are now also 
Healing in book imports. Further- 
more the Beijing University library 
has established a department that 

receives funds toprocure books for ““ compact discs and" reel-to-reel 

110 university libraries. - they’re not easy to find. tapes. The recotding can be played 

The wind of change Nows mam- “Because Chinas got its good in the hranp nffyy_ aptn^nK i^ ^ 
ly from Sh a n g h ai, where the local areas. Our children’s bodes are the streets over earphones, by radio 
bode traders last year set up their good. And we've got a whole new ^ with added by regular 

own import-export division for wave of fiction, writing that no one tv and sateffite, or video 
bodes, tapes and software. This ahroad knows anything about, nov- ra«a»Hwi Videos may use NTSC 
Shanghai organization has been els that talk about (he frustrations PAL or SECAM systems, with Be^ 
faidy vocal in its criticism of previ- and realities of China today. The tamax, VHS or Super-8 format 
ous central buying practices, and is countiy also has something to offer French, British, West German 

bent an competing with import in a few areas of science; seismolo- ^ Scandinavian broadcasters, 
bouses by offering better service. gy and irrigation, for instance.” puNic and private, are negotiating 

The first Western publisher to Meanwhile Pergamon Press, separate major international said- 
set up deals with China was Spring- whifft prints the Fnglis Mangiiagg hie and/or cable ta nuanisrio n sys- 
erVeriag of West Germany, invited rhina Daily newspaper in Britain, terns. What Hennessey teems the 
to China by the State Council for recently set op a joint venture with “multinational footprints” of in- 
Education in 1974. Springer, which ifce piin« Printing Corp. of China, creased satellite broadcasting has 
has a Large Hong Kong office, pub- which can produce journals and provoked “a great deal of conjec- 
lishes about 1,200 new titles in sri- books in Chinese and English at tuns about standardized musical 
epee and technology and 200 sden- prices cheaper than those of Hong culture and worry over a massive 
tific journals a year, half erf them in Kong. Bantam will be announcing erosion of national repertoire. I call 
E ng l ish . a new natural history monograph it ‘waH-to-waU Dallas. 1 ” 

Tbe possibility of co-producing by a Chinese author and is trying to On the other hand, record corn- 
books with Chinese publishers coordinate book presentation and parties and broadcasting systems 
seems promising: It allows for a film screening. When “Sophie’s are paying more attention to strict- 
sort of payment in kind that over- Choice” was shown in China re- ly national materi al, not so much 
comes some of the problems of cently, the paperback book by W3- from chauvinism but because there 
dealing with foreign currency, and liam Styron sold several thousand remains a profitable market for it 
China itself Is now producing copies, despite a high price. Much of the recent increase of the 
bodes that could be of interest to ^ say the Chinese — European market share of intema- 

Westera readers. As Lo Chaotien, slowly slowly thing* come. tional product is due to the mush-' 

the deputy secretary-general of the rooming private and local FM star 

Publishers Association tions, notably in France, Italy and 

(be is also deputy chief editor of the Kate Singleton is a Milan-based West Germany. 

Shanghai translation publishing journalist who writes frequently on Hennessey traces the pan-Eoro- 
ouse) put it: cultural affairs. pean trend back to 9 AM on 


ticularty bewildering. Hennessey, 
who is also editorial director of 
i Billboard magazine’s London - 

based European operations, feds 
O confident about only two predict 

tn tkms: “World appetite for music 

m^isknoS^nd^^ md 

m-tnmlv hnrLuwrH in mmv fidHs “® COm P act ^ sc ^ P*® - 


certainly backwani in many fields 

rt trA . «, T r nu,u, r «iu> nWrwc nf dominant sound earner before the 
of science. However the paces of . . . , 

frm*im lwilrc am rmtft* lnah tnr ne ™d_Of the Century. 


foreign boob_are qmte high for as, ^ 


soco-producdonsareaparticaliiiiy u ™'- 

attraSve alternative, ^nwy also ™titotte«iiaimrfFimm»maa- 


OiUilMiT^ ouauauvv. a tn*l omu . . #. - , . - 

open up markets for us abtead-Uw Sjaf* ll "IS,*'*' 
obstacle is tttutslalots. a °fe «***&;. sumdatdste- 
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ti^re not easy to find. 
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VAGENENDE 1900. Guaranteed \ 

“Belle Epoque” decor and refined cuisine 
with light diet specials to supplement 
traditional “Brasserie 11 fare. Choose according 
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to your mood and lifestyle between 
“confit de canard po mines a Tail" or tender veal 
with small vegetables. A menu for each mood. 


*^The Brasserie of todays world 


mg times, but so many questions, 
remain unanswered.” ■ ■ 
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bodes that could be of interest to Afo, man say the di 
Western readers. As Lo Chaotien, dowly slowly things come. 

the deputy secretary-general of the 

Shanghai Publishers Association 

(be is also deputy chief editor of the Kate Singleton is a Mik 



Shanghai translation publishing journalist who writes frequently on 
house) put it: cultural affairs. 
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M.Y. LADY BARBARA 


HALSEY MARINE LIMITED have been appointed to handle the sale of this yacht. 

Length overall 32m (105) Engine* 2 Gardiner 8JL3B 250hp each 


Length ovenfl 32m (105') Engine* 2 Gardiner 8L3B 250hp each 

Beam 7m (23‘) G e ne ra t o te 2 Gardiner 4LW 45KW each 

Draft 2.2m (7 3') Speed 12 knot* 

Accommodation for lO: Master se*' i with ld>S *Ete doable bed, 4 twin 
bedded sutes, all with own bathroom. 


Designed by Benefti in Italy and buQt in 1983 under licence by Lloyd’s Ships of 
Brisbane. Australia’s largest motor yacht builder. The LADY BARBARA is truly the 
last word in floating opulence. Her rich, gracefully decorated interior, reflects the keen 
attention given to her layout and the result Is pure luxurious comfort. There is 
substantial sunbathing area and at the stern, a hatch in the transom lowers to create a 
boarding/swim platform, giving access to a jacuzti, sauna and games room. 2 fuel 
efficient Gardiner diesels give a cruising speed of 12 knots and a range erf 5000 
nautical miles. She is also folly air conditioned, -fitted with a Jaden bow thruster and 
Naiad stabilisers and a most comprehensive range of navigational aids including; 2 
Furuno sounder and International Speed Log, Communications telex, Skanti 5000 
H.F. and U.S. Side Band, Her construction is of aluminium hull and superstructure. 


HALSEY MAREHC LIMITED, 22 Boston Place. Dorset Square, London NW1 
Tel: 01-724 1303. Telex: 265131 HALSEY G 
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Match 9, 1979, when CBS orga- 
nized simultaneous releases 
throughout Europe of the Sopa*- 
tramp “Breakfast in America” al- 
bum. “The coordinated marketing 


tLrc &*** 
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“It set a pattern for subsequent 
initiatives.” 

During the 1980s. record compa- 
nies have been centralizing and m.- 
crearing European manufacturing, 
administration, royalty accouating, 
and promotion and tour coordina- 
tion — treating Europe as united 
states. But Marcus Bicknefl, com- 
mercial director of the Socd£t6 Euf- 
op6enne des Satellites in Luxem- 
bourg and former president of 
A&M Records’ European opera- 
tions, said: “The growing tendency 
to see Europe as one market is only 
viable up to a point, because at the 
same time producers are paying 
more attention to local program- 
ming. European markets move. at 
different speeds and an artist's pre- 
vious smgi« may still be sdfing in 
one countiy and not the country 
next door." 

Hennessey noted: ‘The response 
di ffe re nt ial to witemflrifmal prod- 
uct in Europecan be a headache for 
record companies. Overproduction 

<rf a particular recording in a com> 
try where costs and demand are low 
leads to exports to a high-cost, 
high- demand country. Since free 
flow of product is a fundamental 
principle of the EEC, producers 
can only avoid such imxune-reduc* 
ing trans-shipments by harmoniz- 
ing prices and having enough prod- 
uct ready to meet demand no 
matter how large or when and 
where it arises. 

“No wonder there is consider- 
able consumer confusion over the 
oompka^mtendationship between 
broadcasting and sound/video car- . 
tier systems. The confusion is par- 
ticuimiy appareatin Europe, when 
broadca sting is experiencing a peri.-, 
od of turbulent revolution-” ■ 

Hie concluded, ^ “These are exdtr 
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Japan Inc. ’s New Headache 
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IN THE NEWS 

Jan. 15: Talks End 

With Moscow on Kurils 
Three days of talks between the ScAiet 
foreign miiiister, Eduard A. Shevardnadze, 
and the Japanese foreign minister, Shin- 
taro Abe, end without agreement over the So- 
viet occupation of Lhe Kuril I Earwig 
northeast of Hokkaido. Since the islands 

were seized in August 1945, the Soviet 
Onion and Japan have not a wd a peace 
treaty to formally end World War EL 

April 6: Tokyo to F.nd 
AD Commareial W haling 

Adding to U1S. pressure, Japan agrees to 
end aQ commercial whaling in 1988. The US. 
government last threatened to cut Japan’s 
offshore fishing quotas in half if Japan did 
not withdraw its objections to the world- 
wide moratorium on whale hunting in 1988. 

April 29: Emperor Hirohito 
Marks 85th Birthday 

Lavish ceremonies mark the 85th birth- 
day of Emperor Hirohxto and lhe rrffiriat cel- 
ebration of ins 60th year on the Chrysan- 
themum throne. Assuming his reign on Dec. 
25, 1926, Hirohito is Japan's longest 
reig nin g emperor in recorded history. 

May 4; Summit in Tokyo 

Prime Minister Vacnhim Wrtat^ in bOff tS 
a summit m e et in g nf «h^ l«wlmgnwlpffl p»L 

izol nations. Despite elaborate security 
measnres, radicals fired five famrimaria rock- 
ets toward a government guest house 
where opening ceremonies were taking place. 

July 6: liberal Democrats 
Win Landslide Victory 

Prune Mmister Yasnhno Nakasone’s Lib* 
eral Democratic Party wins a landslide vic- 
tory in dections to tltt Diet, winning a re- 
cord 300 seats in the 512-member chamber. 
The Japan Socialist Party, the largest op- 
position party, lost 25 lower boose seats. 

Sept. 16: Stocks Plummet 

Pares plunge a record 63733 points on 
the Tokyo stock exchange after prices on 
Wall Street fall 141 points. The d^cHne 
followed a drop of 460.73 points on the pre- 
vious day of trading in Tokya 


The Trade Troubles 


Exports: Keeping a Lower Profile? 

Japanese exports in some key sectors grew more slowly last year, but auto sales abroad continued apace. 
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Export Economy Takes Downward Turn 


By Gregwy (M 


T OKYO — It’s official. The Japanese economy was 
headed for a downturn. For a long time the govemr 
meat was unwilling to admit any problems, and 
oily recently has began to speak openly about the 
y of a recession. But no export-ooented econ o my 
Japan's can see its currency appreciate by around 40 
percent in less «h»n a year without suffering badly. 

The problem is bow badly. Optimists in Japan pemt to the 
gains from cheaper inserts due to currency appreciation, 

es peciall y lower energy cncfc and nw materials prir** Thcst- 

beoefits when passed an to consumers are supposed to spark a 
consumption boom that will cancel out the har m fp the 
export industries. 

The optimists also say that, since only about 15 percent of 
Japan's GDP goes to ccpartx, it is less export vulnerable thm, 
far aanqde, moat West European economies. Domestic de- 
mand-onenied industries should be able fairly easily to pdt 
Dp aiqr slack in the economy, particularly if the government is 
willin g to provide die right posh in the right directions. 

Their arguments could wefl enme unstuck, for 

several reasons: 

First, Japanese importers and firm* aging imported foci or 
materials have been notoriously reluctant to pass on import 
savings. To give bat one example, each jump in oil prices in 
the pest saw an immediate jump hoc in taxi fares. But with oO 


GREGORS CLARK is a professor of mJemmiaud business at 
Sophia University in Tokyo. 


now almost a third the price that it used to be, there has not 
yet been even a mention of a possflile cot in taxi fares. 

Nor are the higher profits in import-related firms necessar- 
ily recycled back into the economy. A huge share w£U proba- 
bly join the queue of Japanese capital seeking better invest- 
ment yields abroad. 

Second, government talk about more spending to stimulate 
domestic demand needs to be taken with a grain of salt. Prime 
Minuter YasuhiroHikasone sdn sees lumsdf as bound loins 
pledge to cot or at least restrain government spending to 
reduce the burden erf official debt Instead he is offering to 
enco ura ge more private investment in housing i" 1 ^ 
tune. But abnormally high land prices have cut profits f rom 
any Knwring md infrastructure spending that the private 
sector might want to undertake. 

Third, other domestic industries aim face problems. It is 
true that the economy is now seeing a rapid expansion of the 
service sector — leisure, information, finance, eta Frequent 
surveys show a clear gap between the vitality of manufactur- 
ing and service industries over a wide rang* of indexes. 

Bat can Japan shake off its dependence on manufacturing, 
parricukrly exports, overnight? Exports may be a relatively 
small share of the total economy, but they are also a dynami- 
cally important share. Most of them have strong backward 
lm l ray g into other areas of the economy. 

In the past exports repea tedly worked to lead Japan out of 
recessions and mto high growth p hase* Today they could 
easily work in the reverse direction as they are cut hark in 
output and profits. On top of this is another factor grossly 
overlooked — the severe cutbacks that wiD soon appear in 
wipwt jmtiprting industries as imports rise both naturally 
and as the government wodcs to live up to its slogan to cut the 


trade surplus through higher imports rather than lower ex- 
ports. 

Overnight Japan is trying to deny the legacy of almost a 
century of protectionist policies. The loss of the benefits of 
this protectionism wiD be traumatic. The effect on the eccaio- 
my will be rather like trying to throw a speeding express train 
into revene. 

Contrary to the claims by the g ov ern m ent here and quite a 
few academic ecooosnists abroad, Japan did not get to where 
it is today through free trade. It relied heavily on protection, 
and other people's free trade. The Japanese have long realized, 
even if only instinctively, that an economy is an organic rather 
than a medianistu; object Activity in any one area stimulates 
activity elsewhere and helps to reduce costs elsewhere. To the 
extent <hnt protectionism at borne and aggressive wpv t i wg 
abroad promotes such, activity, Japan gains. 

True, excessive protection over a wide area can also raise 
rather than lower costs for the whole economy. Bat in general 
the gams far exceed the losses, especially in an economy as~ 
dynamic as feat of Japan. 

Seen from Japan, the free trade theorists in the West are 
fwirh too static awJ m a d w irivig They have failed to realize 
lhe scope far what can be «farml economies — the 
way in which even a protected sector can zednee costs in other 
sectors by increasing their demand and by adding to the 
industrial base of the econ om y , 

Take bicycles, fer example. By preserving its bicyde sector, 
as it Ka« donw nitblessly, Japan not only maintains employ- 
ment in this area, bol it also provides demand for steel, robber 
tires, parts, etc. This in tmm allows the producers of these 

Continued on page 8 
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tion in the postwar era. 
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One firm's emissary to France. 




W)uld you bring your child 
into a world like this? 


A world where digital technology touches every part of 
life. Whether we know it or not 

A world of medical equipment so advanced it makes life 
safer and healthier. Whole generating stations and 
petrochemical plants accurately controlled from a single 
operator console A world where digital colour TVs and VTRs 
are designed with microprocessors so that they faithfully 
reproduce beautiful images. New CD players created wife 
uniquely developed digital technology so they play music more 



alive than fee best live performance. 

Colour copiers, computers, tdephones, satellites. 
Toshiba’s world is endless. 

Digital technology enhances every product we create. 

And over 100 years of technological innovation has made Toshiba 
fee ninth largest electric and electronics man ufacturer in fee 
world. Creating products that improve fee quality of our lives. 

So, would you bring your child into a world like this? 
Toshiba would. 


In Touch with Tottkhtow 

TOSHIBA 
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Regional Economic Relations 


Stronger Yen Is Mixed Blessing for Southeast Asia 


By Michael Richardson 


S INGAPORE — A sharp rise in the 
value of the Japanese yen and de- 
pressed prices Tor raw material exports 
have prompted Southeast Asian coun- 
tries to reassess their eco n o mi c relations with 
Japan. 

Since September 1985, the yen has appreci- 
ated by more than 30 percent against nearly all 
currencies of member states of ASEAN, the 
Association of South-East Asian Nations. 

A study p ublished in May by three econo- 
mists of the Manila-based Asian Development 
Bank concluded that the impact of the yen 
appreciation was a mixed blessing for the re- 
gion. 

The study said the immediate effect would 
be to increase the bill for imports from Japan, 
which vies with the United States as the lead- 
ing source of trade, investment and aid for 
members of ASEAN, which groups Brunei, 
Indonesia, Malaysia, the Ptdlippiiies, Singa- 
pore and Thailand. 

The study found major beneficiaries of 
the rise in the yen's value would be countries 
like Singapore which have developed a high- 
technology manufacturing sector geared for 
the export market 

It said that to reduce costs and remain com- 
petitive, Japanese manufacturers would have 
an incentive to relocate their operations 
abroad 

At a meeting in Manila in late June with 
Foreign Minister Shin taro Abe of Japan, Ah- 
mad Rithaoddeen, the Malaysian foreign min- 
ister. speaking on behalf of the six ASEAN 
members, said the yen’s rise had turned Japa- 
nese loans into “a source of hardship because 
the high cost of debt servicing is eating into the 
allocations for ran- development plans.” 

Asian Development Bank officials said that 
while U.S. doDar-denontinated borrowings 
formed the largest chunk of foreign debts in- 



Shintaro Abe 


conned by Southeast Asian members of the 
bank, about 25 percent of public long-term 
debt in Indonesia and Thailand, »«d more that 
15 percent of the public king- term debt in 
Malaysia, was in yen. 

Mr. Rithauddeen said Japan, which in the 
past 15 years has purchased substantial 
amounts of its requirements for imported oQ, 
natural gas, tin, nipber and other raw materials 
from Southeast Asia, was also “baying 
ASEAN primary co mmo dities at reduced 
prices, while ASEAN buys Japanese manufac- 
tured goods at higher prices.” 

The ASEAN foreign ministers had earlier 
issued a joint communique that angled out 
Japan’s economic policies toward die region 
for particularly harsh criticism. 


They expressed “grave con c ern" over what 
they described as the dedming trend of Japa- 
nese investments in ASEAN countries and 
complained that ASEAN’s manufactured and 
semi-manufactured products “continue to ex- 
perience poor access to the Japanese market” 

Officials said ASEAN's patience with Japan 
was wearing dim. The association's 1984-1985 
annual report questioned the sincerity of a 
well-publicized series of so-called maricet- 
openmg measures announced by the Japanese 
government in the past few years. 

After more than a decade of sustained rapid 
growth, demand for almost aft of ASEAN's 
traditional commodity exports has fallen 
sharply, plunging the economies of the six 
member countries, with the exception of Thai- 
land, into contraction or near-recession. 

According to figures released in May by 
JETRO, Japan's Fxicmai Trade Organization, 
the country’s imports from ASEAN nation.* 
dropped by 8J percent to $20.2 billion in 1985, 
while ezports to ASEAN fell by 20 3 percent to 
SlUbOttoo. 

While ASEAN continued to enjoy a big, 
though declining, surplus on its balance of 
trade wife Japan, this was largely accounted 
for by exports of oil and gas from Indonesia, 
Malaysia and Brand. The value of those ener- 
gy expo r ts will be modi reduced this year. The 

P hfltppmx, and T tiailanH twut tratto 

defiats with Japan in 1985. 

ASEAN officials point out feat, although 
fee value of two-way trade with Japan trebled 
in 10 years, manufactured goods still account 
for less 'feat 10 percent of fee association’s 
total annual exports to Japan. 

Asia’s economic superpower arouses fed- 
togs of ambivalence in Southeast Asia, where 
Japanese troops in World War II attempted to 
carve out what Tokyo euphemistically called a 
“co-prosperity sphere.” 

Feelings in poKtinal and b usiness circles 
range from admiration at Japan's single-mind- 
ed and disciplined accumulation of wealth and 


economic power, to envy, mistrust and fear. 

Asked in an interview in July to describe 
Japan’s standing in Southeast Asa, Lee Hsien 
Loong, Singapore’s acting trade and industry 
minister, replied that it was “a major factor in 
our economic lives.” 

Mr. Lee said the transfer of Japanese tech- 
nology feat came with investments was limit- 
ed. 

“They will give you a few weeks knocking 
around their factories to see bow they work. 
But that b the limit of what you can get in 
terms of Japanese technology transfer.” 

He added that Japanese investment deci- 
sions were made largely by the private sector, 
not the government. “Whether they come de- 
pends on whether we are attractive to Japanese 
companies,” he said. 

Singapore has put in place a package of 
measures to lower taxes and other business 
costs. Mr. Lee said that, compared with last 
year, the degree of Japanese investment inter- 
est a nd commitments in 1986 M jnerp aged 
tremendously. 

Indo nesia, Malaysia and fee P hilippines 
have also a nno unced measures to libera 1^ 7* 
foreign investment controls to lure Japanese 
capital and know-how. 

However, a report in March by ger%ri 
Doyukai, a Japanese business organization, 
suggested that substantial reform was re- 
quired. It said fewer than half of the 550 
Japanese companies surveyed were planning to 
expand investments in ASEAN. 

Analysts said that, while the economic slow- 
down in Southeast Asia was a deterrent be- 
cause it had reduced business profitability, 
specific complaints died in the survey included 
red tape and unacceptably tough investment 
requirements and tax laws. 

Both Singapore and Malaysia are concerned 
that protectionism in major industrial nations 
is changing the pattern of international invest- 
ments to the disadvantage of ASEAN mem- 
bers and other Third World states. 


Prime Minister Mahathir bin Mohamad of 
Malaysia g»i<i in an interview in May that one 
cause of this shif t was the need for Japan to 
Offset its feme trade surpluses with United 
States and Europe. He said he was eager to 
promote Japanese in v estment in Malaysia and 
business partnerships there that linked Japa- 
nese, U.S. and local investors so that eat* 
would benefit. 

But despite the big rise in fee value of the 
yen, he vpA, “We are not getting that kind cf 
investment N^ 11 * 1 * the Japanese are afraid 
that if they export from Malaysia, the goods 
they produce may be subjected to protectionist 
policies in the United States and Europe.” 

A report on the future of fee Singapore 
economy prepa red by a committee beaded by 
Mr. Lee published in February, observed; 
“To avoid problems of tariff and non t a riff 
harriers, capital-exporting countries such a s 
Japan are increasingly resorting to market in- 
vestment 

They are establishing factories in the coun- 
tries where the goods will be sold, such as fee 
United States Europe, not in the countries 
where fee goods can most economically be 
produced” 

Figures released by Mr. Abe’s deleg ation in 
Manila in June showed that total direct Japa- 
nese investment in ASEAN by the end of 1985 
amounted to $13.6 button*, or 15.7 percent of 
Japanese investment abroad. 

But the statistics confirmed ASEAN con- 
cern about a decline in Japanese investment in 
Southeast Aria relative to other parts of fee 
world. They revealed that ASEAN’s share of 
the value of Japan’s worldwide direct invest- 
ment had dropped from apeak of 31.7 percent 
in 1981 to 7.7 percent in 1985. 

Mr. Abe told the ASEAN mini sters be 



hoped feat fee recent appreciation of the yen 
would lead to expanded ASEA 


to 


Somxxr JoptmO* Ministry cf Fimaxa ' 

modi ties, by diversifying fee product range of 

The monster pledged feat Japan would help 
bring about this change, adding that he he-' 
lieved Japanese investment, technical assis- 
tance and technology transfers would pl ay an - 
increasingly important role in the structural 
adjustment needed to raise ASEAN economies 
“to a higher leveL” , 

Officials in Tokyo say that fee Ministry of 
Trade and Industry is planning to set up a. 
semi-governmental agency to proroote Japa- 
nese private investment in Southeast- Asia, , a 
move it is hoped would hasten regional indus- 
trialization and penetration of the Japa n ese 
market by ASEAN manufactured and proti 
cessed products. 
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Ja pan. But, he said, if this were to 
ASEAN “needs to reorient the traditional ex- 
port structure, dependent on primary com- 


MICBAEL RICHARDSON is the Interna- 
tional Herald Tribune's correspondent in Asia. - 
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Nikko Securities is reshaping the world of finance by reaching 
beyond principal financial centers to emerging markets. Through 
a worldwide network, Nikko professionals generate a wealth of 
ideas and opportunities. And provide quick, responsive services. 

Innovative funding and investment vehicles. Responsible execution 
to take advantage of global opportunities. All are indispensable 
for financial success in today’s fast-moving markets. 

Nikko Securities— Investment banking to shape the financial 
world of tomorrow. 


NIKKO 


The Nikko Securities Co., (Europe) Ltd. The Nikko (Switzerland) Finance Co., Ltd. 

LONDON ZURICH GENEVA 

Tel: (01) 248-9811 Telex: 884717 • Tel: 01-259-9111 Telex: 56111 Tel: 022-863100 Telex: 421969 


The Nikko Securities Co., (Deutschland) GmbH 

FRANKFURT 

Tel: 069-720041 Telex: 416841 


The Nikko (Luxembourg) S.A. 
LUXEMBOURG 
Tel: 42384 Telex: 1348 


The Nikko Securities Co., Ltd. 

PAWS REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 
Tel: 1-4261-5744 Tfelex: 680832 


The Nikko Securities Co., Ltd. 
COPENHAGEN REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 
Tel: 01-326020 Telex: 27294 


The Nikko Securities Co., Ltd. 

INTERNATIONAL GROUP, TOKYO 
Tel: (03) 283-2211 Tfelex: J22410, J22656 
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Loading machine parts for export at Nagoya. 


Export Economy 
Turns Downward 


Continued from page 7 


things to mamtafe employment, 
stimulate more in the 

economy and cut fee costs of 
their supplies to the export-com- 
petitive car and motorbike sec- 
tors. Id fee process, costs in fee 
bicycle industry are also reduced, 
perhaps not to the levd of foreign 
competitors but enough not to 

impose too much of a burden on 
fee economy. Japan gains in 
many ways. 

In fee West we could argue 
that, if fee bicycle industry can- 
not compete, it should be driven 
out of business. The resources 


employed there will become 
variable to 


available to fee motorbike and 
car industries and make them 
more efficient, hi theory feat may 
be so. Bat as we are learning only 
too painfully, resources do not 
move so easly. And the loss of 
one sector can easily weaken the 
industrial base overall. Demand 
falters. The economy loses rather 
than gains. 

The debate spills over into 
trade policy. The mechanistic ar- 

r ent says imports will speed 
drift to a more c o mpe t i tive 
economy. The Japanese soy, “No 
thank you.” Competition among 
domestic- producers is just as ef- 
fective. 

But they say “thank you” to 
the chance to export more 
abroad. Mare Japanese exports 
means more production in Japan. 
This means lower costs and al- 
lows Japanese industries to be- 
come even more competitive 
while the rest of the world stag- 
nates. 

When fee employment effects, 
ripple effects on other industries 
and generally increased demand 
in Japan are all considered, SI 
million of extra car exports brings 
much more than SI million of 
extra activity to the Japanese 
economy. 

The theorists can prove that 
free trade should lead to a bal- 
ance, wife each countsyspedalizr 
ing in the industries in which it is 
most efficient. The Japanese 
know that it is just dm reverse. 
Free imports can lead to (Ik loss 
of even efficient industries, while 


free exports can allow even ioefE-_ 
dent industries to survive. .. * 

The rest of the wodd. Western, 
Europe hi particular, should long 
ago have taken a tougher line: 
toward Japanese imports. Do- 
mestic producers can be made to 
be e ffic ie nt by forcing them to 
compete wife each other, fix a 
large market such as the Europe- 
an Community’s feat shoaldhaiv,' 
been quite easy to arrange. 

Instead the Japanese were p 
ea a free ride to «r?no"wr dorm-i 
nance. The o0 shocks; bybdpihg'’ 
to keep the yen cheap, Anther 
helped Japan. 

The problem for Japan now,’- 
however, is that all these dynamic: 
farces go into reverse. Japan . 
stands to lose, not g am, SI m3^ 
liou worth of extra car exports. 
Its economy loses much mart:, 
than SI million. It loses employ-: 
meat, ripple-effect orders and in-' 
creased demand across the boarct ' 
Worse in some ways is fee loss 
from increased i mp o rts . If, as i^ 
now likdy, a consumer buys c 
Taiwan bicycle fra- say S90 riuhflt 
than a Jap anese one for $100, the 1 



consumer may save $10. Thd-op-* 
of fee! 


feas ts say the spending 

extra S10 will save the economy. 
But against this extra $10 is the 
loss of $100 from the purchasing 
power of the people who used to 
make bicycles, no: to mention the 
ripple effects. The net kiss to Ja- 
pan could be more than $100. 


So h is not just fee amort i 
. Wien 


tor feat is suffering, Wien the 
import-competing sectors are 
added to the export sectors, die 
ware of GNP currently suffering 
from the higher yen is probably 
doser to 30 percent. 

In this situation the obvious 
thing for Japan to do is to rapidly 
expand domestic demand. Tax 
rats are one posable answer, but 
the government says it needs fee 
t BOOey . Fortunately, Japan has a 
competent finance minister — 
Khchi Miyazawa, who is an eetto 
const and former bureaucrat. But 
has yet to break down en- 
trenched conservative resistance 
to large increases in government 
spading on public works. 

Thmgs could get a lot worse m 
the Japanese economy before 
they get better. 
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allthc wtions so f ar add up lo hole more than 
talk and future promises. 

“The Japanese have a kind of mindset 
agains t buying other countries’ goods," said 
Senator John C. Danforth, Republican of Mis- 
souri, in an interview. He noted that the » k*s- 
sage from Mr. Nakasone to imp ort more “just 
doesn’t seem to get handed down from on high. 
Their bureaucracy’ is even more intractable 
than ours." 

Commerce Secretary Malcolm Baldrige 
(Said: “My defense before Congress for the 
Japanese ever-growing surplus is wearing 
mighty thin." 

Mr. Baldrige, Mr. Danforth and other trade 
experts in Washington warn that a c ritica l 
point is being readied at which either the 
Japanese will buy more goods from the United 
Stales, or the United States will shut out Japa- 
nese imports. 

“There was a brief window of opportunity to 
take meaningful action to open Japanese mar- 
kets," said the Senate majority leader, Bob 
Dole, Republican of Kansas. “That window is 
about to be slammed shut,” 




Among other t hin gs, it called for expansion 
of housing investment and stimulation of pri- 
vate construction thmngh tax reductions and 
shorter working boors. 

. But the perception in the U.S. rnwginna^ 
reinforced by the latest trade «tatigti«* J is that 


CLYDE S. FASNSrrOBm is a New York 
Times correspondent based in Washington. 


tee expects to write legislation this mwitii that 
will not be too dissimilar^ 

Both bibs would take control of trade policy 
away from the executive branch and give it to 
Congress and the In ternational Trade Com- 
mission, a quasi-judicial federal agency that 
makes trade policy r ecntmnenHationy 

The House MB would require an annual iq. 
percent reduction in hflateral trade deficits 
with Japan, as weD as Taiwan and West Ger- 


Japan-SE Asia 
Trade Balance 


Brussels Is Looking 
For 'Concrete Actions 


many, through imposition, if necessary, of uni- 
lateral tariffs and quotas. 

Any Senate bill would probably not be so 
draconian. Yet the impact on Japanese trade 
could still be severe. 

Earlier this summer it seemed doubtful that 
any trade bill would actually reach the Senate 
floor. But election-year dynamics, combined 
with the shock of a report in late August that 

the nation’s trade deficit with all countries had 

soared to $18 btllkm in July, now main* it all 
but certain that there will be a Wat,. bilL 
It is still an open question whether the two 
chambers would have time for a conference to 
mmy tire two bills and forward a joint version 
to Prerident Ronald Reagan. 

Mr. Reagan and his senior trade advisers 
have repeatedly warned that he win veto any 
bin that hunts his flexibility. The House nar - 
rowly failed to override the president’s veto of 
protectionist textile legislation last Aug. 6. 

But if there is no protectionist legislatio n 
this year, the m a g nitude erf the deficits practi- 
cally assures that it win be the first order of 
business in the new Congress. 

While the trade debate reaches feverish in- 
tensity in the United Slates, efforts to launch a 
new round of trade liberalization will 
place later this mouth at a mmisterial confer- 
ence of the 92 GATT signatoiy countries at 
Puma del Esta, Uruguay. 

The American delegation is going to the 
conference with one eye on Confess, hoping 
that promises of future market openings win 
ton aride those legislators who warn to dose 
the UJS. market. 

Yet the US. protectionists’ position is 
strengthened by the one-way street that Japan 


Source: Japaaat Mtntary of Finance 

has m ad e of liberalization in the past. It has 
obtained the benefits of greater exports with- 
out the costs of greater imports, both U.S. and 
European trade officials agree. 

Nowhere is this seen more dearly than in 
Japan’s restrictions against imports from its 
trading partners in the Pacific 

Japan’s restrictions against South gnmaq 
steel. Taiwanese shoes, Malaysian electronic 
goods and other such products mean that they 
are exported to the United States where barri- 
ers are fewer. 

Japan’s frictions with Asian trading partners 
have come into play in the dispute over bidding 
for the new S 8- billion Kancri International 
Airport near Osaka, which involves construc- 
tion of an ar tificial island fn Osaka Bay. 

An American negotiator reported being told 

by Japanese officials that their reluctance to 
accept bids from foreigners stemmed fmm 
concern that they would then have to pydf 
some of the business to South Korea. Much 
has some of the world’s most efficient con- 


By Steven J. Dry den 

B RUSSELS — The European Commu- 
nity, faced with a marked worsening 
in its trade defidt with Japan, is 
hanl^g out old weapons and looking 
for new ways of reversing the growth of the 
imbalance. 

After sustaining a reco rd $13.7-biniotn defi- 
cit with Japan in 1985, EC o fficios watched 
with dismay as the gap widened to $9.9 bOBon, 
an increase of 68 percent in dollar twnw , in the 
first seven months of this year. Sectors such as 
pas senger cars and metal-working machinery 
registered volume increases of more than 100 
powaL The officials said that Japanese com- 
panies were diverting trade to Europe from the 
United States because the appreciation of the 
yen against the dollar was greater than against 
European currencies. 

European exports to Japan d urin g the 
period also showed a qihcmrujal increase, but 
the c ommuni ty does not believe this signifies a 
turnabout in the Japanese system, which they 
say discourages .foreign goods. In specific sec- 
tors, such as wine and other alcoholic bever- 
ages, fix’ example, EC officials reported little 
progress in c ont acts over the summer aimed at 
reducing the heavy Japanese taxes cm imported 
liquor. 

The c ommun ity said the results so far of 
Japan’s market-opening programs had br m 


“Whai is needed now are early concrete 
actions that would shift the burden of Japan’s 
current trade surplus and equalize the benefits 
of the trading system before the situation be- 
comes totally destabilized,” said Willy de 
Clercq, the EC trade crwimtigrirai *r 
Dating a visit to Brussels in July, a team of 
high-ranking Japanese officials argued for fur- 
ther patience on the pan of the EC, especially 
since demand in Japan was expected to grow 
later this year. Wanting against protec tionis t 
moves fay the EC that could set off trade wars 
elsewhere; Michihiko Ikeda, a deputy director 
at the Foreign Affairs Ministry, mid ftm given 
the bad mood in the US. Congress, “it’s time 
to stick to responsible trade policies." 


struction companies. 1° stick to responsible trade policies.” 

Under heavy pressure from Washington, Ja- In the weeks fdlowmg Mr. Heda’s visit, the 

pan has now agreed to permit U S rampant EC Commission imposed higher duties on two 
to bid on some phases of the massive project. Japanese impart categories, roller bearings and 

rllA flrti raT ^1 «/n « 14- m VlllAlnMWMMV TT.- - - — * * at... _ I 


Che &5t of more than $60 bfflson of public 
works contemplated over the next d#t-ndr 
While it may give some token business to 
Ame ric an c ompa nies. Japan stfll refuses to 
open the bidding to South Korea or other 
countries. 

If Japan is taking the heat for Third Worid 
import curbs, it is also hotly criticized by 
Washington far keeping damps on economic 

Continued on page 14 


photocopiers. The commission *«id the prod- 
ucts were being dumped on the European mar- 
ket in violation of rules of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, but Japanese 
businessmen saw a political motive behind the 
penalties and said they would contest ihfm in 
the European Court of Justice. 

In a sense, the anti-damping duties, whether 
legally justified or not, have a look of despera- 
tion to them. In the photocopier case, Japanese 
co mp a nie s hold 85 percent of the E urope an 


market, while British-based Rank Xerox, part 
of the American company, holds 10 percent, 
leaving 5 percent in truly European baiirfs. The 
commission said it wanted to support the “via- 
bility” of European companies, but the ques- 
tion that arises is whether there is any Europe- 
an photocopier sector left to protea. 

The dumping duties followed a year that , 
apart from the dismal trade statistics, saw a 
number of setbacks or rebuffs for EC policy- 
makers concerned with Japan. 

Last November, three members of the com- 
mission made a special crip to Tokyo to em- 
phasize the depth of the community’s concern 
over the trade gap. The commissioners wanted 
a co mm itment from Japan to set a target far 
increased imports, but «a nw back to Brussels 
with little more than a pledge to loosen restric- 
tions on European wine imports — an issue 
that to date has yet to be resolved. 

In March, the EC received a cold response 
from other GATT members when it suggested 
that the disproportionate benefits that sock 
member states gain from GATT — a veiled, 
though unmistakable, reference to Japan — be 
included in the agenda for the new round of 
worid trade talks. Even the United States, one 
of Japan’s arch trade rivals, declined to sup- 
port the move. 

In July, Japan concluded an agreement with 
the United States on semiconductor trade that, 
in its exclusion of the EC, seemed to underline 
the second-tier status to which the community 
sees itsdf relegated by Japan. Mr. de Clercq, 
noting that most of the EC’s semiconductors 
are imported, said that the community “cannot 
accept that Japan and the United Slates deter- 
mine prices to be be paid by European users on 
the baas of a bilateral understanding” 

In a sign of its growing frustration with 
Japan, the commission announced in July 
if the issue of Japanese taxes on liquors im- 
ports were not resolved by October, it was 
ready to gp to GATT to ask for the establish- 
ment of a special panel to examine its com- 
plaints. 

As the community has searched for ways to 
halt the surge of Japanese exports, Japanese 
c ompa nies have been gradually shifting pro- 
duction to Europe; in some instances to escape 
EC quotas and tariffs. There are now more 
than 200 Japanese companies manufacturing 
in Europe, ranging from Nissan (cars) to 
Brother (typewriters) to Komatsu (earth-mov- 
ing equipment). 


STEVEN JT. DRYDEN, a journalist based in 
Brussels, writes a biweekly column on European 
Community affairs for the International Herald 
Tribune. 
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Technology Tempered by Sensibility 

Remember the old manual typewriters ? Push a key. type a character. Simple. But 
very’ restricting. 

Today’s technological marvels have left them far behind. And Brother is in the fore- 
front of the advance. Our newest models, for example, have more functions and features 
than we could possibly explain in this ad. They give the typist versatility undreamed 
of even a few years ago. 

But there is one thing we like about those old typewriters. Their simplicity. We feel 
that no matter how technologically advanced a machine is, it should still be easy to 
operate. And we make sure ours are. 

Call it human engineering. Call it sensibility. Call it knowing your customers. What- 
ever you call it, it makes Brother typewriters the finest in the world. 


EM-721 




We talk your language. 


ca Tbttl MHB 
BB Tbtal Daposfto 


WZMi J 
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Were talking Euro-yen capital market activities. And we’re talking business 
in Japaa In fact, we’re multilingual, capable of talking many of the languages 
you speak, like currency and interest swap transactions. We’re also quite 
fluent at making order-made financial plans for you. 

These talents grow out of over $203 billion in assets, making DKB the 
strongest funding base in Japan. We offer services that are worldwide 
integrated and completely comprehensive. Thafs how we got to be who we 
are. Not just by being friendly, but by talking your languaga 




A We have your interests at heart 

3 DAI-ICHI KANGYO BANK 


Head Office: 1 - 5 , Uchisarwaicho i-chome, Chryoda-ku Tokyo 100 , Japan TgL KB) 596 -mi 
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The future at joar fingertips. 

brother 

MOTHER |NDU5TfflES.I7D.«m»J«Mi 
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Shift From Exports Boosts Services Sector 


By Sosan Moffat 

T OKYO — The yea’s piecipitOBS 
rise, while it continues to hit Ja- 
pan's manufacturing sector hard, 
is at the same time giving a major 
boost to the growing services sector. “The 
“act of the yen's appreciation are very 
diverse,” said Kazuho Tqyoda, an econo- 
™ss at the Noth ura Research Institute. 
But right now, it looks like the deflation- 
ary impact will outweigh B°' Tlg made." 

But though the short run outlook for the 
Japanese economy is slower growth, there 
is a silver lining iii the long run. 

Many economists believe that Japan may 
be b eginning to head in the ri i mntinn de- 
scribed earlier this year by the Maekawa 
advisory council — away from export de- 
pendence and toward a more domestically 
oriented economy. 

With the yen hovering around ISO to the 


dollar, or about 55 percent higher than it 
was in September 1985 when five industrial 
nations moved to push its value up, Japan’s 
export volume is shrinking. 

This will not fix Japan’s trade surplus, 
because low prices of cal, its biggest import 
item, and the higher dollar value of its 
exports will probably posh its surplus to 
more than $80 billion, up from 555 balliozi 
in 1985. But the basic drift of the economy 
toward a more domestic orientation has 
begun to show up in economic figures. 

First came the bad news: bankruptcies of 
small exporters, plummeting corporate 
profits and a small rise in unemployment in 
the first quartered 1 1986, when the economy 
showed hs worst performance in 1 1 years. 

Manufacturing profits for 1986 are ex- 
pected to drop 22 percent Cram 1985 levels, 
according to a Bank of Japan survey, and 
the third quarter of calendar 1986 is expect- 
ed to be the gloomiest period of high-yen 

rising gm yet. 


Private research institutes and, more re- 
cently, the Japanese government have re- 
used GNP growth predictions for 1986 
downward to about 2 percent, following 
4-2-percent growth in 1985. 

And while the government is officially 
sticking to its 4-percent growth estimate, 
the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry has predicted 2J-peroent growth 
for fiscal 1986. 

But already the good news is starting to 
■emerge — modestly growing domestic de- 
mand, lower consumer prices on imported 
goods, after a delay during which the distri- 
bution syston raked off windfall profits, 
high growth in service industries anH prof- 
its boosted by lower costs for fad and raw 
materials. 

Corporate profits are expected by some 
experts to bounce back strongly in the first 
half of the calendar year 1987. 

“The rise of the yen is a good thing for 
the Japanese economy in the end. We can 


see it is speeding an essential transforma- 
tion,” said Toyomitsu Taman director of 
the Nomura Research Institute’s invest- 
ment research department. 

The discovery of the high yen’s silver 
lining so far has come with less pain than 
some doomsayers predicted. 

There were actually fewer bankruptcies 
in die first half of 1986 tha^ in the pnty* 
period in 1985 before the yen's rise. 

Japan’s large corporations, especially its 
most successful exporters, cushioned by 
exceptionally large profits in 1984 and the 
first half of 1985, have been able to meet 
the challenge through price increases, ratio- 
nalization — without laying off fun-time 
employees — and investment in overseas 
production facilities. 

SUSAN MOFFAT is a reporter for Kyodo 
News Service in Tokyo. 
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Sanwa’s 
added reach in 
Japanese finance 
candoalot 
for your business 




A 

■*- V wide client base 

The Sanwa Bank, one 
of Japan’s top financial 
institutions, has always 
stressed the importance 
of providing a wide range 
of services without bias 
to a wide spectrum of 
industries. With a cor- 
porate client base that is 
now among the largest 
and most diversified in 
Japan, Sanwa is uniquely 
positioned to assist over- 
seas companies of all 
industries in mergers and 
acquisitions, joint ven- 
tures, investment consul- 
tation, etc. 


Extensive domestic and 
overseas operations 
With more than 260 
offices, Sanwa’s domestic 
network is one of Japan’s 
most extensive. Sanwa 
specialists across the 
country work in close co- 
operation with the Bank’s 
vast overseas network 
in marketing advisory 
and other services to its 
growing international 
clientele. 

The world’s 
6th largest bank 

Forward-looking bank- 
ing made Sanwa what it 
is today: the world’s 6th 


largest bank*, with total 
assets of over US$160 
billion and the highest 
credit raring in inter- 
national finance. Backed 
also by subsidiaries 
and affiliates, Sanwa 
bankers are now more 
active than ever in pro- 
viding the specialized 
financial and marketing 
assistance that overseas 
companies require in 
their dealings with Japan. 
Just ask your Sanwa 
banker. And see what 
Sanwa’s added reach in 
Japanese finance can do 
for your business. 


Sanwa bankers are working for you everywhere. 



*1985 Institutional Investor survey 


Made in Japan: Workers put final touches on miniature space planes. 
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Sorting Out ? Le Defi Japonais’; 
Myth and the Economic Miracle 


r • . By Dennis J. Encar nation 

C AMBRIDGE Massachusetts— The 

““““atonal spread of Japanese 
wwmess, like the Japanese**!*** 
_ T ^ nM r. mirac,e " *»*, has produced 
001 ““onceptons. As an 
ontotmUi of the trading success of “Japan, 

t j“ a s ^ c °to front of economic rivalry 
eMkes Jean-Jacqoes Servan-Schreiber's jsuie 
of the earfaer American chaTlmgr to European 
bVSUes8.But k defi japottaa*' is portrayed as 
an even more formidable chalbrigA by marr y 
obsave^ given Jean’s indnstrial prowess. 

- ’ •^ a P an s current-account balance 

enjqyed its fifth straight year of surphis, reach- 
ing an unprecedented $35 billion that year 
alone. This in f u s ion of foreign «rh»t>n» sap- 
ptanemed by a level of domestic savings fha * 
exceeded the capital demanded by local inves- 
tors, allowed Japan to become a large r antt. ! 
exporter. 

Japanese overseas investments subsequently 
took many forms: bonds, loans, stock portfo- 
lios, as well as direct investments. While bonds 
now account for the largest outflow of funds, 
direct investments attract the greatest atten- 
tion, since they mix equity ownership with 
man age ri al control, and they have been grow- 
ing way rapidly. 

The rapid growth of Japanese ownership 
and control over enterprises a broad hat given 
rise to at least five, interrelated myths (part 
troth, part exaggeration). 

_ To some commentators, Japanese multina- 
ti onal* behave differently than their counter- 
parts based in Hnrope and America, even when 
they ah confront smniar circumstances. But 
this first myth is often contradicted by a sco- 
and impression: that Japanese mnltinatirffiaU 
invest abroad solely to circumvent risfrng pro- 
tectionism. 

Japan's new mtiltingti nnak are simply em- 
ploying earlier export profits to acq uir e weak- 
ened competitors in overseas nwitVit — this 
being the third myth — or to form joint ven- 
tures and other coalitions with competitors 
who remain politically, if not economically, 
powerful. 

This results in the fourth myth: that manu- 
facturing in America, Europe and several de- 
veloping countries wiD soon be owned and 
controlled by Japanese investors who will, so 
the argument goes, retain high** value-added 
operations bade home. The only recourse for 
these host countries is to respond politically, 
by restricting trade and investment, since tbar 
enterprises are too weak to counterattack. 

This conclusion is based on a fifth and final 
myth: that the flow of foreign direct invest- 


DEmOS J. ENCAStNAUON, on assistant 
professor at the Harvard Business School, spe- 
cializes m the management cf inUanational busi- 
ness. His currant research examines die motiva- 
tions and consequences of cross-investment 
between America and Japan. 


meat is amdireoional — from Japan, to Eu- 
rope, North America and the newly industrial- 
izing countries, but cot into Japan with its 
protected markeL 

Like all myths, each of these can be support- 
ed by isolated facts. But, the full stray of "A? 
defi japonais" is far more complex 

The u multinaiionaIizaiion“ of Japanese 
business — a popular phrase in Japan today — 
is actually a recent phenomenon given earlier 
government controls on the outflow of Japa- 
nese capital. As late as 1974, for example, 
Japanese direct investments in the United 
States were one-tenth the size of otherwise 
small Americas ^i a s mi «i^ in Japan. But dur- 
ing the late 1970s, all of this changed, and by 
1984 Japanese direct investments in the United 
States stood at nearly twice the value of UJk 
inv estments in Japan. 

In fact, during the 1980s, over two-fifths of 
all wtwwwri investment outflows from Japan 
were destined fra America, which had replaced 
Southeast Asia as the prindpal target for new 
direct investments. Indonesia, with its abun- 


Like all myths, 
each can be 
supported by 
isolated facts. But, 
the full story is 
far more complex. 


dant natural resources within easy reach of 
Japan, still retained the title as Japan’s second 
largest overseas host, with one- tenth of all 
Japanese investment in 1984 compared to 
America’s one-fourth. 

Latin America has always ranked a distant 
third, but during the 1980s this region experi- 
enced the most rapid growth of Japanese in- 
vestment. By contrast, the growth of Japanese 
direct investments in Europe barely exceeded 
investments in Indonesia alone. Even Brazil, 
Japan’s largest host in Larin America, boosted 
nearly as much direct Japanese investment as 
did Japan’s three largest hosts in Europe — 
Britain, West Germany and the Netherlands — 
c ombined 

Europe’s exclusion from “fe dtp japonais” 
reflects, in part, its paucity of exploitable natu- 
ral resources. In fact, through 1984, at least 
one-third of all Japanese investments in Asia 
remained concentrated in extractive indnstrics 
Such as inni n g, forestry and fehin^ i figure 
that had not changpd appreciably for over a 
de cade . 
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Far East? 

Mitsui O.S.K. Lines deliver. 



Door to port and port to door, Mitsui CLS.K. Lines' 
"Alligator" container service helps European shippers 
deliver their goods anywhere In the Far East. Safely. 
Efficiently. And on a weekly sailing schedule 
No one knows the Orient better or is better 
equipped to do the job 

So if rtls going to or coming from the Far East, ring 
the people who can really deliver. Mitsui QS.K. Lines. 



;; E3 Mitsui O.S.K. Lines 

iV— Head Office: Tokyo. Japan 

House 31-35 Fenchuich Street. London EC 3 M 3 HP Teteuhone: 01 -283 7081/8 
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Even in the United States, where Japanese 
investments in extractive industries have re- 
mained relatively -small limited investments in 
the wholesale trade of metals minerals and 
farm products channeled during 1983 about 
$18 Wbon of U.5. commodity exports, largely 
to Japan (up from $1 1 billion in 1980). Japan’s 
insatiable appetite for food and raw materials 
remained an important incentive for Japanese 
investment overseas. 

Still, manufacturing remained the largest 
repository for Japanese multinationals invest- 
ing in Aria, as it had been until the 1980s in 
Latin America. In both regions, the prindpal 
threat to continued foreign trade was local 
competition, aided by high transportation 
costs, cheaper labor and. especially, the protec- 
tive po&ries of host governments. 

Historically, tariffs and other government 
restrictions on import competition in ih«c 
countries have proven to be powerful determi- 
nants of those foreign investments designed to 
service a local, as opposed to an export, mar- 
ket Japanese investment in Asia, and Latin 
America proved no exception and followed a 
course charted decades earlier by American 
and European multinationals. 

But long before the Japanese, American en- 
terprises, facing a strong dollar and relatively 
high wages at home, al so moved their labor- 
intensive operations to Southeast Asia, which 
became an export platform for supplies back to 
the United Slates. 

By contrast snch overseas sourcing by Japa- 
nese enterprises was uncommon until, of 
course, they also faced a rapidly appreciating 
currency and ditnmi thing advantages in rela- 
tive wage rates. During 1986, Sharp and other 
Japanese electronics companies, for example, 
announced that they, too, would start moving 
their labor-intensive operations to Southeast 
Asia, thus (allowing a course charted more 
than a earlier by their American coun- 
terparts. 

While overseas sourcing became an impor- 
tant issue in Japanese manufacturing, its 
growth still paled in comparison to new Japa- 
nese investments abroad in the service sector. 
Indeed, by 1984, services accounted for over 
one-half of all direct Japanese investments 
overseas, up from two-fifths a decade earlier. 

In Latin America, much of this new growth 
centered uniquely on the transportation sector, 
on land and sea. But in America and Europe, 
where the proportion of Japanese investments 
in services was even higher, enterprises enter- 
ing wholesale trade and finance were the har- 
bingers of future growth in trade and invest- 
ment 

Consider, for example, the concentration of 
Japanese multinationals in U.S. wholesaling 
which accounted for well over ooe-half of all 
direct Japanese investments in the United 
Stales und grew during the 1980s at a rate 
faster than Japanese investments in U S man- 
ufacturing. The bulk of these new Japanese 
investments went into the wholesale trade of 

Continued on page 12 
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Billboard in Paris announcing the arrival of Toshiba computers in 1985. T 

France: New Favorite in Europe 


Ttaon/Spo^vci 


By Alan TflBer 

P ARIS — “Hardly a day passes without 
news cf another Japanese invest- 
ment,’' said a French newspaper in 
Angust with only slight exaggeration. 
While France lazed on the beaches, Aisin 
Seilti won permission for a research laboratory 
in the south of France, the successful condu-. 
sioD for the Japanese of a long battle with the 
French authorities, while other Japanese com- 
panies, notably machine-tool ami forklift truck 
makers, advanced toward new investments. 

France has changed its attitude radically 
toward Japanese industrial presence cm its sail 
with the remaining exception of the automo- 
bile sector where Japanese cars are limited to 3 
percent of the marlrw Ten yeans ago, Sony was 
refused permission to build a TV tube plant at 
Rheiins. Today. Sony has two plants in France 
— soon to be three — and chairman Alrio 
Morita has been awarded the L&gion tTHcm- 
neur. 

The Japanese also have changed their view 
of France. A few years ago. in the face of 
French obstructionism, Japanese companies 
often west away mimering, “Why bang our 
heads against a wall?” in the words of one of 
their advisers. 

The French either feared the Japanese — a 
suspicion particularly strong in the fashion 
industry — or wanted deals designed to win 
Japanese support far French industry abroad. 
“Horse trading,” as the adviser described iL 
Those days are past France is the new 
Japanese favorite in Western Europe for in- 


vestments designed to arenmvent the high yen. 
Economic Co mm u ni ty protectionist measures 
such as the punishment hyndari out to "dump- 
ing” by Japanese photocopier makers and slug- 
gish domestic demand. 

New Japanese plants, often accompanied by 
a symbolic diary tree or garden, are to be seen 
in many parts of France: Even a boarding 
school for Japanese students, staffed by Japa- 
nese teachers, opened recently in eastern 
France. 

The swing around die country this s ummer 
by a high-level business delegation organized 
by the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry came after nearly 30 new production 
units had been set up in recent years. A dozen 
more are scheduled to open or are being nego- 
tiated, and the number of wwimHrial offices 
continued to increase. 

France still lags behind Britain and Spain in 
the number of workers employed by Japanese 
firms, but both those countries have major 
Japanese automobile plants. France is becom- 
ing popular for investment by large and small- 
er Japanese companies. The lattw mchiHg 
Yuko (dry wall screws) which had a Shimn 
priest ded icate its new Lorraine plant. 

In the past, France wanted Japanese tech- 
nology while retaining control of the invest- 
ment. Today, there is gleaming, high-tech ma- 
chinery ai the rebuilt, air-conditioned Emaull- 
Toyoda An imation machine tool plant at 
Cboiet cm the edge of the I^tire chfttcaus coun- 
try, but the control is Japanese. 

At Owlet, the Japanese have saved an im- 
portant part of the French machine tool indus- 


try following the failure of various French 
government machine tool “plans.” 

Two years ago, the French machine tool 
maker, Enmult-Somua, was losing a sum 
equivalent to annual sales and was about to go 
under after more than 120 years in business, 
inchiding a postwar period when it licensed its 
technology to the nascent Japanese marhme 
tod industry. 

It increased collaboration with Toyoda Ma- 
chine Works Ltd, affiliated company of 
Toyota automobiles, in the early 1980s, and in 
1984, the French government, which had run 
out of possible national solutions, asked the 
Japanese to take over. 

The Japanese agreed on condition that their 
reconstruction plan for the plant and work 
force was accepted. The Socialist government 
swallowed hard and the staff was cut drastical- 
ly from 1,200 to the current 460. 

The Japanese changed the whole balance of 
the work farce, mnlring 65 percent of the re- 
tained employees “direct" production staff, die 
exact opposite of the previous arrangement 

In a year and a half, the Japanese have 
launched a 140-million franc ($31.2 million) 
turnaround plan, most of it spent on machin- 
ery. They say the Cholet plant is now one of the 
most modem of its land, with valuable machin- 
ery — one machine cost 7 milli on francs — 
boosed in special, dimatized rooms. 

ALAN THJJER is a Paris-based journalist 
who contributes regularly to The Sunday Times 
of London. 
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“Since Mark Anthony 
left for Home, 
the Royal Treasury 
seems a bit depleted,” 


\ 


“Don’t worry, Cleoi ^ 
Daiwa’s highly qualified 
investment managers will 
ensure the most reliable 
growth of what’s left, ” 


T 


We can't get money back that has been 
frittered away, but we can look after what is 
left DICAM, the fund management arm of 
Daiwa Securities, are Japan’s oldest and 
largest private investment management 
organization. Tokyo is the second largest 
financial market in the world. It makes sound 
sense to diversify your investment portfolio 
worldwide, and the Pacific Basin, particularly 
Japan, promises the greatest potential for 
economic growth. Daiwa know the area 
We have the strength, expertise and 


experience. Our investment managers are 
best qualified and in the best position to 
take advantage of the vast opportunities that 
now exist We could have managed 
Cleopatra’s assets, had we been around in 
those days. Now we are Dansm 

around, let us help you. Hem PSlIWcL 


W DAIWA 

Daiwa Securities Co. Ltd. 


Head Office: 6-4, Olemachi 2-chome. Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 100. Japan Tel: (03) 243-2111 Telex: J22411 DAIWASEC 
London Office: Condor House. 14 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London EC4M BBD Tel: (01) 248-8080 Telex: 884121 

Other Overseas Offices: Amsterdam. Bahrain. Beijing. Brussels, Chicago, Frankfurt, Geneva Hong Kong, los Angeles, Melbourne. Milan. New York, Paris. 
SdO Pauto. Seoul, Shanghai. Singapore. Sydney. Toronto, Zurich 
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International Influence 


Tokyo Emerges as Key Financ ial Center 


By Ken Ferris 


I ONDON — Japan’s emergence as a ma- 
jor industrial nation preceded its ar- 
rival as one of the world's key fman- 
« dal centers, tot the dramatic strides 
taken by the domestic money pud foreign ex- 
change markets in the 1980s have established 
Tokyo as a serious c omp e ti tor to Lo n don and 
New York. That success partly reflects the rise 
of the yen as one of the most widely traded 
currencies on international foreign exc han ge 
markets. 

The yen’s position as one of the most impor- 
tant investment currencies, along with tbe U.S. 
dollar, Deutsche mark, sterling and Swiss 
franc, is shown by average daily turnover fig- 
ures given by central banks in the major finan- 
cial centers. 

Trading in doftar-yen now accounts for 14 
percent of gross turnover in London, 23 per- 
cent in New York and 82 percent in Tokyo. 
The currency is the third most actively traded 
in Britain, the second in the United States and 
dominates trading in Japan. The fourth largest 
yen market is a distinction shared by Singapore 
and Hong Kong, while European markets, 
such as Frankfurt and Paris, are not so impor- 
tant. 

The yen is now the second most important 
currency behind the U.S. dollar in internation- 
al capital markets, according to a study by 
Mitsubishi Bank Yen- denominated desk rose 
to 5.6 trillion yen in 1985 against 2 3 trillion 
yen in 1983, though they have since slipped 
back to an annual 4 trillion yen so far this year. 

The increased use of the yen pushed its share 
of international capita] market transactions to 
12.6 percent in the first quarter of 1986. The 
Japanese currency also held a 14.1-percent 
share of the market in medium- and long-term 
international bank credits last year and made 
up 62 percent of official foreign exchange 
reserves. Meanwhile, yen settlements account- 
ed for 35.9 percent of Japanese exports and 9.7 
percent of its imports in 1985. 


Tbe advent of the yen as a powerful force on 
the world stage is paralleled by the st agg e rin g 
growth of business on the Tokyo foreign ex- 
change market. In 1979, average daily turnover 
in Tokyo was a mere S2 billion, according to a 
study by tbe Group of 30, a New York-based 
research organization supported by financial 
institutions and multinational companies. 

In a follow-up survey conducted by the 
Group of 30 from May to August 1985, Tokyo 
had increased its average daily trading volume 
to $8 billion. But that was matched by Singar 


currencies with the exception of transactions 
between the yen and the U.S. dollar. 

The authorities also nsed the first of those 
occasions to relax rules that restricted Japa- 
nese brokers’ daDar-yen activity to the domes- 
tic market Brokers have been able to c o r n* 11 ** 


other currencies, since August 1984. 

Those changes have fostered the growth of 
the Tokyo market as banks have advan- 
tage of .the freedom to deal directly with other 
banks instead of channeling all their foreign 


Zurich’s $20 hill inn and Frankfurt’s $17 bit- 
lion, not to mention $49 billion in L ondo n and 
$35 billion in New York. 

However, the latest central bank surveys, 
ffnnHiiriod fry ft- Rnnlrnf Fngland, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York and the Bank of 
Japan in March of this year, show that Tokyo 
is close to overtaking New York as the second 
largest foreign «eh*ny market in the world. 
Estimates of average turnover were $48 billion 
a day in Tokyo, $50 billion in New York and 
$90 billion in London. 

The surge in currency trading in Tokyo is 
partly the result of action by the monetary 
authorities to remove restrictions on direct 
dealing by Japanese banka and to relax regula- 
tions cm deals carried out with foreign banks 
through brokers. But it also reflects increased 
dollar-yea business generated by the large 
trade flows between Japan and the United 
States. 

The liberalization of domestic financial mar - 
kets, the internationalization of the yen and the 
currency’s 40-percent appreciation against the 
U.S. dollar since its low of 263 yen to the dollar 
in February 1985 have also contributed to 
increased turnover on the Tokyo market. 

Since February 1985, Japanese banks have 
been allowed to engage in dollar-yen dealing 
on the Tokyo exchange market without having 
to gp through a broker. This modification 
followed a move in July 1984 allowing Japa- 
nese hanks to engage in direct dealing in all 


The modifications are one of the pri n cipal 
reasons far increased liquidity on the Tokyo 
market, according to Aldkaz Ma tsushim a, 
m a n age r and chief dealer of Daiwa Bank in 
London. 

“Japanese banks can now get a better price 
for foreign exchange and tins has led to an 
increase in turnover cm the Tokyo market," he 
said. “Just a few years ago it was difficult to 
cover $50-360 mitiirtp in Tokyo and deals of 
$20-330 minim would be enough to move the 
market. But now, especially with the yen rising 
so sharply, everybody seems to have an interest 
in the currency.” 

The second mam factor behind the increased 
dollar-yen turnover is the growth in trade vol- 
umes between Japan and the United States. In 
1985, Japanese exports to the United States 
totaled $65.7 billion against imports of $22.1 
billion. With the United States’s seemingly 
insatiab le demand for Japanese goods un- 
daunted by tbe yen’s sharp appreciation, and 
U.S. products increasingly price competitive in 
Japan, trade flows between the two countries 
are expected to continue their dramatic rise. 

Indeed, Japanese exports to the United 
States rose 2&5 percent over the 12-month 
period ending in July hit a record $7.48 bOhon, 
while imports from the United States jumped 
39 percent to $2.96 billian — tbe second largest 
monthly total an record. Commerce Secretary 
Malcolm Baldrige has already forecast that the 
U.S. trade deficit with Japan could increase to 


more than $60 billion in 1987 from an expected 
$55 billion to $60 bdlkra tins year. 

The yen’s relentless advance versus the U.S. 
dollar tiaa accelerated the pace of exchange 
control liberalization and encouraged further 
steps to open up Japanese financial markets. 

Rules covering investment in foreign securi- 
ties by life and noalife insurance companies 
and pension funds were relaxed cm Aug. 6 
when the percentage of total assets that such 
institutions can invest was raised from 25 per- 
cent to 30 percent. The 40-percent limit on the 
monthly increase in b>| * investments is B l m to 
be removed. A further change allows credit 
associations to purchase foreign bonds worth 
up to 30 percent of their net assets, although 
the ceding for the 1986-87 fiscal year remains 
at 15 percent. 

The measures raise the limit an institutional 
investment in foreign securities to 4.1 trillion 
yen. 

The Finance Ministry has also lifted a ban 
on investments by Japanese residents in for- 
eign currency denominated money market 
funds and relaxed restrictions on overseas yen- 
denominated loans by life and nonlife insur- 
ance companies. 

The latter involves the removal of a 50- 
perceut ceding on the participation by insur- 
ance companies in syndicated loans with 20 
years or more to maturity. It also includes 
abolition of the regulation limiting the increase 
in the amount of lending to 10 percent of 
companies’ half-yearly asset growth and raises 
the on overseas yen loans by individual 
companies to 5 btOion yen from 2J tnQioa yen. 

The shar p swings in the yen -dollar exchange 
rate in the mid-1980s are themselves a reflec- 
tion of the mrraaaari volume of yen business 
flowing across the exchanges. The yen depred- 
ated 15 percent versus the U.S. dollar from its 

1984 high of 222 yen to the dollar in April to a 

1985 low of 263 yen to the dollar in February. 
Il has since soared 40 percent against the donat- 
io a high of mare than 156 yen to the dollar. 


A Stronger Yen 

Yen/doHar rates 
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“In such circumstances people want to 
hedge or y^tarw on the yen,” said another 
Bank of Japan spokesman. “That’s part of the 
reason why yen trading has increased so rapid- 
ly. But we cannot forecast with certainty the 
future movement of the Japanese currency. If 
it’s stable from now on maybe the yen will not 
attract so many people to the market.” 

However, some dealers are more certain 
about future yen trading patterns. “I think the 
increase in yen turnover is a trend that will 
continue,” said Hiroshi Muraia, a spot yen 
dealer with Sumitomo Bank. “Intra-day move- 
ments in the dollar-yea exchange rate are not 
as volatile as, say, daQarcnaik. That means 
there is a good chance for dealers to take 
positions and make a profit. Professional dead- 
en Eke such movement in a currency.” 


Sterling’s ide as die worid’s central trading 
currency before Worid War II was usurped 
after life bytheU-S, dollar wladb took ow 
the mantle as the foundation- of the world 
monetary systentThe yen’s dramatic advance 
asatnqorcuiieraypaialWs (he rise of those 
two currencies, based as it is an Japan's in- 
creasingly donrinajtfpoffltionmwcHM growth 
and. trade patterns. . 

Nevertheless, most market participants are 
skeptical abont the yen’s abffityio take such a 
key position* in., today’s'.! $200^bifiioEt-a-dsy 
global foreign exchange markets! ‘ 


KEPf-FERRlSis the editor of Euramtmey Trea- 
sury Retort. 



• Mitsui was the first Japanese bank to tailor its international organization to 


correspond precisely with the realities of today’s international markets. 


• Mitsui decision-making is done at local level, with ultimate authority placed 


firmly in regional headquarters. 


• Mitsui can therefore assure customers of the 


fastest reaction to opportunity. 


• For the full range of services in international 


banking, securities business, merchant banking 


and consulting, contact Mitsui - first and fast. 
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By Paul MaHfaneat 


OKYO — 


? \ ^aha&yeirs:^™™^ 

- xJL ^stopped expanding. 

•;. "rtntb e yeas appreciation a g u frst the dol- 
J^bnnmmg export volumes, economic growth 
•„ has Ja wed an d unemployment is rising. A 
•* «w«an8 current-account surplus is doing little 
yfr tnc&ons with trading partner? who 
want Japan to import more. 

,{. r -;gy afl the talk by the country's poKtidans 

•i and ounsancrats about restructuring the econo- 

nry to fin d new areas for domestic growth, 
^private consumption is not, for now, picking 


' «usicre government is, re- 

» V tactantiy, planning to pump an extra 3-triffion- 
-^yeo trorth erf demand into the economy 
■- -through a supplementary budget i g *<r *tii^ 
m. 

.. . 01088 1141101181 product is now forecast by 
the government’s Economic Planning Agency 
to grow at 2.8 percent in the current year, 
against 4.2-percent growth in fiscal 1985 and 
the agency’s initial forecast of 4-percent 
growth. Private forecasters bdkve the econo- 
inywfll do weQ to grow by 2 percent in the 
. ..current year. In the January-Maich quarter 
(the fourth quarter of fiscal 1985), the GNP 
contracted at an annual rate of 2 percent It 
was the first quarter-an-quarter fall in 1 1 years. 
_ The d e fl a t ionary effect of the yen's a ppircia- 
- tion against the dollar through lost exports has 
had a swifter impact on the Japanese economy 
than the potential benefits of <^iMpw~ raw 
' material imports, particularly of crude oiL The 
.dollar has fallen by more thaw 40 percent 
against the yen since the dollar was at its peak 
hi' February, 1985. However, Japan’s impart 
prices fell by 42 percent in the year to July. But 
wholesale prices only dropped 10 percent and 
consumer prices have risen by almost 1 percent 
over the same period. 

The preponderance of raw mnwiak in Ja- 
■pan’s import bill, long-term crude-oil i mpw t 
contracts and the country’s labyrinthine distri- 
bution system and other nantaxiff barriers 
have combined to work against the benefits of 
improved tenns of trade: It takes an average of 

semen months for cheaper raw material im ports 
to work thro ugh the production cham to 
cheaper manufactured products, according to 
economists at the Long Torn Credit Bank erf 
Japan. . 

Meanwhile, the country’s exporters have 
been hurt. Exports in July fell 0.9 percent in 
volume terms from the previous month’s levels, 
their fifth successive monthly drop. They are 
expected to dedine by 1.2 percent over the full 
year, against an originally forecast fall of 0 l 2 
per cent. 

Imports in July rose by 213 percent in 
volume terms. That was the third consecutive 
month in winch imports showed sharp in- 
creases. But the figures are deceptive, because 
of hefty gold imports needed to Strike com- 


memorative coins to mark the 60th amriversaxy 
of Emperor Hirohho’s accession- Senior Fi- 
nance Ministry nffiriaiy say that if these are 
left out, imports would have grown by only 
about 10 percent a month in dollar-value terms 
in the three months to July. The industrial 
Bank of Japan forecasts that the volume of 
imports will grow by 4.7 percent in the current 

fiscal year. 

None of this is having an immediate inpact 
on the dollar value of Japan's trade except to 
make the politically contentious surplus look 
bigger. The trade surplus in July widened to a 
record S8.67 Union, up from $731 billion in 
June and $5.46 billion in July 1985. The sur- 
plus for the full year is likely to top $80 billion. 
The Economic Planning Agency says that be- 
cause of the J^curve effect, the trade surplus is 
unlikdy to start shrinking before the first quar- 
ter of 1987, assenting no further appreciation 
of the yen. 

The crarew-account surplus for fiscal 1986 
is forecast to be $77.6 MliAn, more than twice 
as much as fiscal 1984’s $37 billion. The deficit 
in the balance of trade in wwnvfdiwMiiw 
items is dinvn; string as the rapid increase in 
investment in foreign bonds produces an in- 
flow of investment income. In August, the 
Finance Ministry announced a series of mea- 
sures to encourage greater capital outflows, 
including easing the restrictions on investment 
in foreign securities by insurance companies 
and trust banks. 

The yen-denominated trade figures give a 
better indication of the effect the currency’s 
appreciation is baring on the domestic econo- 
my. Measured that way, exports in July were 
20 percent lower than a year earlier. 

Small and medhun-sked exporting firms 
have been first ^ hit Bmlmptriftt 

caused by the rise of the yen rose from 10 a 
month in August 1985 to more than 40 a month 
by last June. The official unemployment rate 
was a record 2.9 percent in July, up from 2.7 
percent in June, the average level at which it 
had stood during the three previous years. 

The current level of unemployment is high 
by Japanese standards. Furthermore, Japan's 
method of compiling its index of joblessness 
overstates the true level of employment Were 
the figures to be calculated in the same way as 
in the United States, the unemployment rate 
would be twice as high, officials acknowledged. 

The signs are that there are more jobs to be 
lost yet Unemployment among men in July 
topped 3 percent to the first time. The number 
of recipients erf unemployment benefits rose by 
2.9 percent in the ApiikJune quarter. 

In towns dependent on «r» gk industries, 
usually low-tech exports such as textiles, 
bfHwriiftM wares and ceramics concentrated in 
cmaTl firm* the increase is markedly higher. In 

T aihanv-, a center nf atHwy making , themnn- 

-ber of recipients of unemployment benefits in 
the second quarter was 22 percent higher than 
a year earlier. 

Exporters have struggled to cut their costs as 
fast as they have had to cut export prices (such 
prices in yen terms were 16 percent down in 





Trade Poses Challenge 
To Nakasone’s Policies 


By Susan J. Pharr 


W 'ASHINGTON — After leading 
Japan’s ruling liberal Democratic 
Party to a sweeping vieuxy in this 
past summer's double election. 
Prime Minister Yasnhiro Nakasone faces a 
new round of problems — most of them linked 
to tire economy trade. On Sept. II, his 
party voted to give him one more year, until 
October 1987, to find solutions. 

Not since coming into power in 1982 has Mr. 
Nakasone been in a stronger position to tackle 
the issues before him. With a public approval 
rating of close to 60 percent, he is without 
question Japan's most popular postwar prime 
minister. 

In the past, a major constraint on getting 
things dime has been his weak base of support 
within the liberal Democratic Party. Even 
after the election, his own faction continues to 
rank fourth in size among the party’s five 
factions. But even ids worst critics m the party 
t are prepared to admit that Mr. Nakasone’s 
‘ high-profile leadership, and his finesse in deal- 
ing ^ with foreigners, paid off to them at the 
polls, helping to bring the LDP its most im- 
pressive victory since the party was formed in 
1955. 

Never has the opposition camp been at such 
a low ebb. The tiny New liberal Gub, which 
had joined the Liberal Democrats in coalition 
after the latter’s poor showing in the 1983 
election, disbanded following the LDP’s vic- 
tory in July. Most of its members have an- 
nounced that they will join the LDP, swelling 
the ruling party’s strength to 309 seats in the 
512-seal lower house. 

The Japan Socialist Party, the largest oppo- 
sition party, has elected Takako Dm, the first 
woman to head a major political party in 
Japan, as its leader after a loss of 25 lower 
house 9eats in the July election. 

There are hopes that Mis. Doi, a moderate 
Socialist who has support from both the party’s 
left and right wings, can revitalize the deeply 
divided grouping and broaden its base by ap- 
pealing to women voters. But with only 86 
seats, the JSP has a long way to go before it can 
challenge the conservative majority, and pros- 
pects for an opposition coalition have seldom 
warn** so distant. 

As soon as the election ended, Mr. Nakasone 
faced a new obstacle: a party role that barred 
him from a third term. In light of his role in 
leading the Liberal Democrats to their unprec- 
edented victory, party leaders had no troubled 
agreeing that Mr. Nakasone had eamat mnn* 
time in office, but they were divided over bow 
much longer to give him Some opp onen ts 
favored an extension of only two months. 

The compromise reached, in which the party 
finally moved to grant him on e more year after 
his current term ends Oct. 30, rejects Mr. 
Nakasone’s strengthened position wi thin his 
party, but it was weQ short of the two years his 
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Prime Minister Nakasone, leading rally in legislative election campaign. 



June from a year earlier). As well as shedding 
jobs, they have been moving production off- 
shore faster than otherwise would have been 
the case. 

But exporters from cutlery makers to pro- 
ducers of consumer electrodes are being 
squeezed on several fronts. The appreciation of 
the yen against the dollar is making their goods 
increasingly uncompetitive in the key Ameri- 
can maHrei t especially against similar exports 
from lower-cosi developing countries such as 
South Korea and Taiwan that have not let their 
currencies appreciate against the dollar. 

Other markets have collapsed. Exports to 
China, which have been experiencing a for- 
eign-exchange squeeze since early 1985, are 
likely to fall by 41 per ce nt in the current fiscal 
year, those to the Middle East by 45 percent. 
The only region in which exports are likely to 
increase is Europe. 

The move of production offshore is one 
reason for the slowing pace of domestic invest- 
ment. Another is the decline in corporate earn- 
ings, forecast by the Industrial Bank of Japan 
to fall 20 percent in the current fiscal year. The 
decline in capital investment is most marked in 
manufacturing, where fixed investment fell by 
2 percent in Januaiy-Maxch. By contrast, fixed 
investment in nonrnannfactixrmg rose by 24.1 
percent, indicating how the eocnomy is becom- 
ing skewed toward services. 

There are, however, si gns to in dicate that 
domestic economic activity during the current 
fiscal year may not collapse in the way that 
export-led demand h« Housing starts in July 
increased by 133 percent, following the fall in 
interest rales and government promp ting of 
the banks to lend more for bame-boying. Or- 
ders redeved for private-sector construction 
rose 28 percent in July. 
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How to “K eep Ahead 

in Shipping. 

Keep counting on “K" Line, the company that developed containerization in Japan and still 
holds the lead. Our 300 ultramodern ships - with a 10 million-ton capacity - ply 30 global routes 
linked by a highly efficient system. 

Our computerized documentation system that minimizes paperwork and speeds up the 
issuance of necessary documents. And our on-line container inventory system that pinpoints 
your cargo’s location at all times - and collects product-related marketing/distribution data 
worldwide to help us pioneer new containerization 

methods and new routes. . 

Line works independently or in tie-ups with 
consortiums to give you more space and frequency. We 
^^mbine different modes of transporteton to get 
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vour cargo door to door. Wte handle any kind of cargo all 
th* u/av with one B/L to cover eveythmg. 
the SLn ahead. Count on “K” Line. Fast Efficient 
Always dependable - as we've been for over 60 years. 
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Although consumers have yet to see much by 
way of lower prices because of the expensive 
yen, department-store sales, the biggest com- 
ponent of retail sales, have shown a steady 
increase throughout the year. 

The relative buoyancy of consumer spend- 
ing and activity in the noamanufacttmng sec- 
tor are held op by those who fear that reflating 
the economy only risks overheating it The 
Bank of Japan, the central bank, has opposed 
pressure from the United States and lobbies 
within Japan, including the Finance Ministry, 
to cut further its discount rate. 

The bank worries that rising stock and prop- 
erty prices and, a peculiarly Japanese indica- 
tor, golf chib memberships are ample evidence 
that there is enough liquidity in the economy as 
it is. The money supply has been tunning 
above its target growth rate; the broad measure 
was 8.7 percent higher in July than a year 
earlier m»H jisoes erf new banknotes increased 
by 7.7 percent over the wm period. 

The government, though, has accepted the 
need to prime the economy with an extra 3 
trillion yen of demand. Given its aim of elimi - 
nating tite budget deficit by 1990 the high 
Japanese savings rate, tax cuts have been re- 
jected in favor of public works. 

Many commentators, however, doubt the 
immediate effectiveness of deficit-financed 
capital expenditure. Nomura Research Insti- 
tute estimates that in the two years following a 
1 -trillion-yen increase in public works, real 
GNP would be boosted fay only 03 percent 
each year and the trade surplus reduced by SI. 1 
billion and $13 billion, respectively. More ef- 
fective would be to s timulate private-sector 
demand, but that means structural changes to 
the economy to ensure that the benefits of 
improved terms of trade get translated into 
actual consumption. 


new leaders’* within his party. Oat front are 
Shin taro Abe. 62. currently chairman of the 
LDP’s executive council, and Noboru Take- 
shi ta, also 62, secretary-general of the party. 

Mr. Takeshi ta, heir apparent to the 140- 
member Tanaka faction, the largest of the 
LDP's rival factions, and wefl-bked within the 
party, has a numerical advantage in the race if. 
mdeed, he is able to unite the Tanaka faction 
behind his ca ndicacy . Mr. Abe, new head of an 
82-member faction led until July by former 
Prime Minister Takeo Fukuda, gained promi- 
nence during his term as foreign minister in the 
previous cabinet and enjoys considerable pop- 
ular support. 

Also in the race is Kiichi Miyazawa. 66. 
finance minis ter and new heart of the 87-mem- 
ber faction led until recently by former Prime 
Minister Zenko Suzuki 


Not since 
coming to power 
in ’82 has Mr. 
Nakasone been in 


a stronger 
position. 


supporters had sought 
Jockeying to succec 


Jockeying to succeed Mir. Nakasone as 
pome minister are those referred to as “the 


On most policy issues, the three chief con- 
tenders are not far freon Mr. Nakasone. In the 
struggles within Japan’s ruling party, personal- 
ity and style often matter more than position 
on issues. But a credible style and the ability to 
represent Japan’s interests abroad have be- 
come crucial, given the trade conflict. Many 
observers in and outride Japan wonder wheth- 
er the new generation of conservative leader- 
ship now in Hue to follow Mr. Nakasone can 
fill his shoes. 

Since the election, Mr. Nakasone has moved 
quickly to assert his leadership, announcing a 
plan to invite Mikhail Gorbachev to Tokyo 
early next year, in what would be the first Writ 
ever of a Soviet leader to Japan. In early 
September, be took the step, rare in Japanese 
politics, of firing his mrnigtw of education, 
Masayuki Fujio, for public remarks that were 
seen by South Korean and Gimese nffidals as 
attempting to whitewash Japan’s conduct be- 
fore and during World War IL 


SUSAN j. PHARR currently holds the Japan 
Chair at the Center for Strategic and Interna- 
tional Studies at Georgetown University. She is 
on leave from Harvard University where she is a 
professor of government. 
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Our growing network covers 34 cities in 21 countries to help you anywhere, anytime. 
Our about U.S. $177 billion in assets enable us to finance virtually any project. 

And our experienced international staff can provide you with a wide 
range of financial services and information. 

For a head start in international business, start with Fuji Bank. 
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Woes in Auto Industry ■ Effects of Petroleum Price Drop 


Automakers Trying to Cut Costs 
As Foreign Competitiveness Drops 


By Jotai Burgess 


T OKYO —The Japanese auto industry 
would just as soon that 1986 had 
never happened. The yen has soared 
to its highest point ever, cutting 
shar ply into producers' competitiveness over- 
seas. Quotas on exports to the United Stales, 
their largest foreign market, have been extend- 
ed for another year and the first South Korean 
cars have gone on sale there. 

Japan produced about S52 billion worth of 
vehicles last year. The industry employs direct- 
ly or indirectly about 10 percent of the coun- 
try’s entire work force. Its troubles are not yet 
at the crisis stage, but they have deep implica- 
tions for the economy as a whole if they con tin- 


Above all, it is 
exchange rates 
that are hurting 
the industry. 


Above all, it is exchange rates that axe hurt- 
ing the industry, which exports more than half 
of all the 12 milli on vehicles produced here 
each year. Since September last year, Japan’s 
currency has soared 58 percent against the U.S. 
dollar. 


'The yen's appreciation took place too sud- 
denly and over too wide a range," Shoichiro 
Tpyoda, president of Toyota Motor Corp., 
Japan's largest auto producer, told Newsweek 
magazine recently. 

Toyota announced a 17-percent drop in 


profits in the year that aided June 30, a decline 
plained largely on the strong yen. The number 
two producer, Nissan Motor Ox, reported that 
its profits were down 68 percent in the year 
that ended March 31. 

The country’s leading financial newspaper, 
Japan Economic Journal, has predicted that 
Nissan may actually lose money in the Cist 
three months of 1987, which would be the first 
such loss since the company began com piling 


quarterly statistics in 19SS. (Nissan says that it 
is too soon to tefl.) 

Factories and offices of all of Japan’s nine 
automobile manufacturers are under stria or- 
ders to cat costs. Nissan has implemented 10- 
percent pay cuts for its SO or so directors and 
“voluntary" cuts for midlevel managers. It is 
reducing executive travel and electricity con- 
sumption. 

The yen’s rise has also sped the pace of 
investment in the United States. That process 
was already well under way as a means of 
dealing with quotas for exports to the United 
States, which this spring were extended for one 
year, unchanged at 23 million cars per year. 

In March, Fuji Heavy Industries, maker of 
the Subaru, and Isuzu Motors Ltd. announced 
that they would establish a joint plant at an 
unsdected site in the United States. Plans call 
for annual production of 120,000 cars and light 
tracks when the plant opens in 1989, with 
capacity to rise to 240,000 per year Later on. 

That brought to seven the number of Japa- 
nese companies that are producing in the Unit- 
ed States — Nissan, Toyota and Honda Motor 
Co. — or have formal plans to do so — Fuji, 
Isuzu, Mazda Motor Corp., Mitsubishi Motors 


Carp. In addition, Toyota is p lanning a new, 
wholly owned plant to supplement existing 
joint- venture production with General Motors. 

Auto producers are also moving to buy parts 
overseas, breaking old patterns of using Japa- 
nese suppliers far almost everything. Here too, 
both economic and political forces are al work: 
the strong yen has made parts from Taiwan 
and South Korea an attractive means of cat- 
ting costs. And the United States has zeroed in 
on parts as a new area of trade pressure. 

So far, the Japanese have m anaged to keep 
sales in the Uni ted States on the rise by holding 
price increases jo the 10-percent to 12-percent 
range and absenting the rest of the exchange 
differential themselves. They have also been 
helped by tire fact that prices of U3.-made cars 
have risen at the same time. Bat they can 
probably not absorb these losses indefinitely. 

There is more bad news in the form of new 
c omp e titi on abroad, Korean cars. The first 
Excel, made by Sooth Korea’s Hyundai group, 
was introduced in the United States early tins 
year and the car is already expected to exceed a 
1986 sales target of 100,000 units. A second 
Korean-made car, the Lexnans, produced by a 
joint venture of GM and the Korean Daewoo 
group, is scheduled to go on sale in the United 
States early next year. 

Meanwhile, there is no hope for rddrf in the 
Japanese market. “Sales capacity at home is 
basically fall,** said an official at the Japan 
Automobile Manufacturers Association, “un- 
less there is some fundamental change, such as 
every family deciding to own two cars or road 
and parking space suddenly increasing.’’ 

Needless to say, no one is expecting such 
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JOHN BURGESS, the Tokyo correspondent of 
The Washington Post, covers Japan and Korea. 


Automobiles being inspected at a Japanese-owned plant m the United States. 


The YS. Line fleet is an active one 


Cheaper Oil Hampers Energy Research 







About 70 years of steady growth built an 
operational fleet of 130 vessels for KSL Line. 
This diversified fleet has enabled us 
to reach new heights in sendee and expe- 
rience, so today we can claim to have one 
if the world’s finest shipping operations 
wing practically every need in ocean 
insportatkm. 


By LudDe Craft 


T OKYO — Japan, the world’s sec- 
ond largest oil importer, will save 
billions of dollars this year cm its 
petroleum bilL But the slump in 
ofi prices has created a conundrum for this 
resource-impoverished nation: How to pro- 
ceed with research on alternative energy. 

“The most serious influence [of cheaper 
oil] on the energy issue is on the develop- 
ment of new energies, such as solar, geother- 
mal and biochemical,'’ said Tqyoalri Iknta, 
president of the Tokyo-based Institute of 
Energy Economics, a privately sponsored 
think tank with a large voice in Japanese 
energy policy . 

Since the oQ shocks of the 1970s when, the 
country’s economy was hurt by the shutoff 
of Middle East petroleum, that policy has 
emphasized a secure, stable oil supply and 
the diversification of energy sources to less- 
en the reliance on a single fuel. 

But because taxes on oil products pay for 
alternative energy research, oil field explo- 
ration and national and private stockpiles, 
the government is in a quandary about how 
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YAMA5HITA-SHINNIHON STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 

Hud Office: Palaceside Building, Tokyo, Japan, Tal. (03) 282-7500 


to ran Ip* up this year’s shortfall in funding 
and whether those programs are justifiable 
when ml is so inexpensive. 

In 1983, the most recent statistics avail- 
aide, new energies accounted for about 03 
percent of total energy supply. Government 
p lan* will for increasing that amount to 
between 35 to 55 milli on IriloHters, or about 
9 percent of total energy siqrply, by the 21st 
century. Government subsidies for research 
and development in fiscal year 1 985 totaled 
27 billion yen ($174 million). 

Mr. Iknta estimates that oil tax revenues 
are down by nearly half compared to last 
year, a result of both the o3 glut and the 
yen's 40 percent appreciation against the 
dollar. Ami cheaper ml has erased the incen- 
tives for pursuing alternatives and exploring 
new oil fields. 

“My personal view is that, unless ail 
prices go up to $30 a band, the develop- 
ment. of new energies is difficult [to justify] 
in terms of economics,” Mrrflmta stud. But 
midterm forecasts by his institute and the 
government call for oQ prices to hover at 
around $20 a barrel 

The critical decision facing the govern- 
ment of Prime Minister YasahtroNakasone 


this M is whether or not to increase the 
current 4.7-percent tax on oil products. 
Without nosing the tax to at least 6.7 per- 
cent, Mr. Iknta said, projects like coal lique- 
faction and syafhds may be doomed. 

A spokesman for the Ministry erf Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry’s Agency far 
Natural Resources and Energy said that “no 


projects will be killed The schedule may be 
delayed a little, but all programs win be 
preserved" 

And a tax increase is unnecessary, be 
said becaose money can be found els e where 
in the budget to make np the shortfall 

Less vulnerable to fluctuations in oil 
prices is funding for nuclear and C03l-fired 
power, which remain competitive, and also 
are funded not just by oal taxes but also by 
levies on electricity. 

Utilities., according to T-mda Daqufl, an 
analyst with WJLCan; have expanded oper- 
ating periods for oil-fired stations, but there 
are ncrpfcns to bu3duew ait-fired stations. 

AD sides agree that eventually ofi price*:':: 
will start climbing again, so this year’s glut 
has failed to temper Japan's krag-tenn com- ... 
mitmenl to rapidly weaning itself, away . 
from oil and onto nuclear power, thecoun- 


try’s onlychanoeforsdf-snfficiCTcy m ener- 
gy supply. . . . .... . 

After the oil and coal price decline and 
the Chernobyl accident, energy advisory 
mmmirtM of the Ministry of International 

Trade and Industry recently issued its “un- 
clear energy viaan" report- It calls for dou- 
bling nwkiBT power’s share of electricity 
generation, by the year 2030 — from the 
current 26 percent of total eledricily gener- 
ation, to 58 percent, with coal, -irfl and 
liquefied natural gas relegated to lesser roles - 
in the generation of electricity. 

Mr. Iknta is skeptical about whether the 
Mm paneTstargets-are realistic. “Frankly 
speaking, it will be very rdifficdt faff the 
Japanese government mid nrilitiea to reach 
the target written in fce long-term nuclear 
riaon." 

Oil, fiquefied natinal gas and coal, along , 
with nuclear energy, he predicted, wfll oon- 


next century. ;':v. 
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Sumitomo Bank, 
The Key 

• To Your Success. 






The relaxation of regulatory 
in the world’s financial markets is reshaping 
the structure of the financial services industry, 
which, in turn, is further diversifying 
the already sophisticated needs of our customers. 
Always sensitive to these needs, 

Sumitomo Bank responds by offering the right service 


at the right time. 

How do we do it? Flexibility and 
innovation — key factors in our continuing success. 
And in yours as welL 


<§► SUMITOMO BANK 


3 - 2 , Marunouchi l-chomc. Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 100, Japan. 
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That’s why in Japan 62.9%* of bank executives and 65.5%** 
of international business managers satisfy their hunger for 
business news by reading the Asahi Shimbun. 


Japan’s leading business news newspaper 

Asahi Shimbun 


Tokyo, Japan 


For United Kingdom and Ireland: Joshua 8. Powers, Ltd. 46 Keyes House, Dolphin Square, Westminster, 
London SW1V 3NA, England Tel: (01) 834-5566. For Germany: L. DdUng Media venretung, Postfach 
190130, Mainzer Landstrasse 250 H, 6000 Frankfurt/Main 19, West Germany Tel: 069/734556 
Telex: 41 1249 ATLAS D- For Italy: SPI, Sodeta per la Pubblicita in Italia SpA, Via Manzoni 37, 1-20121 
Milan, Jtaly TeL* Milano 6313, Telex: 321235 SP1M1L I. For Greece: Publidtas Athenes, P.O. Box 650 
15-154 10, 13 rue P. Stavrou, P. Psychiko, Athens, Greece Tel.; (01) 692-9607 


Source Informal ion Devdopmenr Institute, 1982 
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7/\’ ■ Special to the JUT 

r;b * - 2S? "T the center of Tokyo’s 
sccun ^8boaness district, where the 
_;■ • • new, high-technology Tokyo Stock 
Exchange occupies a full comer and 
caoroaracross an overhead expressway, there 
is* tiny wooden sbnne from which the area 

S t name, Kabutocho. It is named after a 
kabuto or helmet, said to have been 
there m the 11th century by a victorious 
wamor m gratitnde to the gods. 

The Tokyo stock market, considered by in- 
vestors to be a key hnk in the globalization of 
eqmtks markets, also remains uniquely Japa- 

Ctae of the most often mentioned peculiari- 
ties of the Tokyo market is that, although it is 
the second biggest and one of the fastest grow- 
ing markets in the worid, it retains much of the 
speculative flavor erf smaiw markets. Buying 
l» r aad seffing by individuals plays a key role in 
the market, Accounting for more than 50 per- 
cent at trading, in 1985. Share prices regularly 
swing 15 percent in a single day. The market 
index dropped 460.73 points on Friday and 
and 63733 more points Tuesday, the «»■»* 
trading day, to dose at 17,463. 19. 

Investors seek primarily capital gainc i qol 
dividends, because capital gams are virtually 
tax. free in Japan and the average yield stands 
at only 0.7 percent, against about 4 percent in 
Western markets. 
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Soaring demand and minimal supply drove prices up 40 percent between January and August. 


tors are prepared to take short-term moves, 
which leads to great volatility said one for- 
eign fund manager in Tokyo. 

Alongside this is a supply-demand equation 
extremely weighted on the linmm id ride. High 
liquidity, caused by a flood of cash from grow- 
ing pension funds, a high savings rate among 
individuals and shift away from capital invest- 
jo meat bycorporations, is set against a market in 
~ which only 20 percent to 35 percent of the 
shares are freely traded. The rest are held 
un traded by so-called friendly, “stable share- 
holders.” 

This soaring demand and mwwnmt supply 



from January to AngusL Despite the decline in 
recent days, fund managers and analysts gen- 
erally take a bullish view of tbe medium term , 
expecting the market to head up by the end of 
theyear. 

The investor's standard gauge in the West, 
the share price to earnings per diare ratio (P/E 
ratio), loses power as an analytical tool in 
Tokyo, analysts say. While Western ranVefe 
stand on average P/Es of aboat 14, Tokyo has 
exceeded 40, and in same sectors 100. 


“The low dividends and high P/E ratios 
mean there is less to tie the investors into 
reality than when people buy for yields” said 
Christian Wigoall, manager of GT Manage- 
ment Japan, a British-based fund management 
film. 

Adding to the emotional nature of the mar- 
ket’s movements is the power of the major 
Japanese brokers known as the Kg Four — 
Nomura, Daiwa, Nikko and Yamaicm. As tbe 
largest securities company in the worid, No- 
mura leads, but each has an extensive retail 
sales network and often orchestrates market 
movement. 

“The Big Four . . . have large pools of indi- 
vidual money and special investment trusts 
which they can influence strongly,” said Mr. 
WigrtalL “They're - so big in relation to tbe 
customers that they have ... a great ability to 
corral people into shares.” 

Tbe Tokyo market has mart than kept pace 
with New York and other major markets in the 
bull run since 1983. From 1980 to 1985, the 
Japanese market grew 150 percent against 60 
percent for U.S. markets. Last year the Nikkei 
average, the standard reference for market 
movement similar to the Dow Jones industrial 
average on Wall Street, rose 13.7 percent to 
13,1 1332. By Ang. 15, it had risen to 18^76.41. 

Since it opened in 1949, the market has 
grown nearly 200 times and has played a signif- 


icant, and recently chang in g, role in funding 
corporate needs. From the early 1960s until the 
1973 oil shock, the market developed in con- 
cern with Japanese industry. Companies 
sought financin g to bufld their businesses as 
Japan geared op to become a major world 
economic power. From the mid-1970s, fund- 
raising through securities tended to be used to 
pay back debt incurred in the initial phase. 

Now, Japanese com panies are tu rning to 
equities not to expand operations, but to in- 
flate their listed profits. 

Increasingly, the pattern is shifting from 
issuing equities directly to convertible bonds or 
the latest rage, warrant-attached bonds, which 
Japanese have only this year been allowed to 
trade. 

In the first five months of this year, 44 
convertible bonds and 57 bonds with equity 
warrants attached were issued in domestic and 
foreign currencies, with a total value of 136 
trillion yen ($84 bfliion) . Another 117 new 
bonds are due to be issued starting from Sep- 
tember. This compares to issues of 142 con- 
vertible bonds and 91 warrant-attached bonds 
in cale n dar year 1985 and 67 and 58 respective- 
ly in 1983. Meanwhile, direct equity issues in 
the first five months of 1986 amounted to only 
160 million yen. 

Much of the money companies raise in the 
market they re- invest in securities in a money 
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Keeping Our Eyes and Ears Open 

The keen eyes and sensitive ears of an orchestra conductor 
help to make possible a glorious symphonic performance, 
indeed, his awareness plays a critical role in creating a delightful harmony. 

Keeping our eyes and ears open to the changing marketplace, 
we at Toyo Trust will maintain our own awareness to respond to your needs. 
Specifically, the harmony within our wide variety of financial services is 
sure to meet your sophisticated requirements, 
please feel free to calf on us and ask how. 


TOYO 


TRUST 


game called zedtekku in Japan — wo means 
money and iekku is short for technology. Secu- 
rities analysts estimate 30 percentto 50 percent 
of the profits claimed by some leading compa- 
nies are drawn not from the firm’s main busi- 
ness, but from money manipulation in the 
markeL 

Recently, some companies have turned to 
financing to mask losses in their operations. 
With the yen about 40 percent higher than a 
year ago against the U.S. dollar, many compa- 
nies, especially exporters, are suffering f alling 
sales. They apply their stock market grins to 
offset operating losses and avoid publishing 
balance sheets that show them in the red, 
analysts said. 

At the rate things are going, some analysis 
and economists say the market is hyperactive 
and headed for a fall, although the exact timing 
of tbe downturn is unclear. 

“It’s a paper money game similar to the 
1920s in the UJL,” said David Gerstenhaber, 
an economist with Morgan Stanley Interna- 
tional (Tokyo). 

But others fed that tbe money is still there, 
low inflation will help corporations and Tokyo 
will continue going strong. “Next year cannot 
repeat this year, but we should have a soft 
landing," said Cohn Armstrong, fund manag er 
at Jardine-Fleming (Securities) Japan. “The 
savings are still there to finance it” 


In a land where oil is plentiful 
but water is not, desalination 
plants literally bum oil to 
produce fresh drinking water. 
The desalination plant shown 


The bourse in Tokyo, the world's second largest stock market. 


In any case, foreign investors say, the Tokyo 
market cannot be ignored. Not only is it three 
times the size of the U JC market surd half the 
size of the U.S. market, its role as a link in a 
global trading network with London and New 
York also makes it essential to establish a 
strong presence there. 

Liberalization of Japan's rmawrial markets 
has led to a doubting to 24 of the number of 
foreign securities firms operating as branch 
offices in Tokyo in the past year and to the 
opening of the exchange to foreign members. 
Six foreign firms took seats this year — Merrill 
Lynch Internationa] Bank. Ltd, Goldman 
Sachs International Gxp, Morgan Stanley In- 
ternational, Inc, Vickers Da Costa, LuL, Jar- 
dine-Fleming (Securities) Ltd and S.G. War- 
burg and Co. (Japan) lid 

Investors say foreign firms are already infht- 
en cmg the Tokyo market. Some say they are 
forcing Japanese firms to improve the quality 


here is in Saudi Arabia. It was 
built in 1978 by C. Itoh jointly 
with a Japanese machinery 
manufacturer and BBC of West 
Germany. It produces 45,000 
tons of drinking water a day. 
Total construction cost was 
around $250 millioa This is 
one example of how G Itoh 
relies on European 
manufacturers to supply 
components for plants in such 
regions as the Near East, 
— Middle East and 
Africa. 


and approach of their equities research. 

Foreigners are also bringing Tokyo a taste of 
block-trading, Western-style, some investors 
say. Whereas Japanese have usually accepted a 
block order only if they had diems on the other 
side to match it immediately, foreigners are 
introducing the idea of traders taking large- 
scale orders onto their own accounts after the 
local marke t has closed and searching for 
worldwide clients overnight. A British compa- 
ny with a Bermuda-based fund can settle a deal 
on the phone in Japan and have the order 
written up in New York. 

Also, with Japanese brokers making a bid 
for foreign business in overseas markets at the 
same time foreign firms do so in Japan, the 
result is global market makers. 

“The market used to be a physical place to 
meet and talk,” said Mr. WignalL “Now It’s a 
network of telephone contacts around tbe 
worid. That’s the real markeL” 


As a leading Japanese trading 
company, C. Itoh is involved 
in many phases of business all 
over the world — in 
distribution, organization, 
information gathering, 
financing, management and 
other areas. You will find our 
representatives in 80 countries 
and 130 major cities. We 
would like to work with you 
in setting up projects to help 
developing countries promote 
their economic well-being. 

Why not contact us to see how 
we can work together? 
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THE TOYO TRUST & BANKING CO„ LTD. 

4 3 Marunouchi l-chomE, Chiyo^® - ^* Tokyo, J&fWR TEL (03)287-2211 Telex J22123 TYTBKI 
n , m nfficekandon. New York. Los Angsras Hong Kong, Singapore, feijing, Shanghai, Shanzhen, Bahrain. Syd ray 
S bsidiaries^o Truri Asia Limited (Hong Kong), Toyo Trust Intarnational Limited (London), Toyo Trust Australia Limited (Sydney) 



BUSINESS LINES: Yams. Fibres. Tertiies and Apparel ■Construction and Materials Handling Machinery • Heavy Machinery * lro n 8rx * Si 0 ^ Pianis • Textile Machinery 

• Machinery lor Paper, Paper Convenin g and Budding Materials Industries • Food Processing and Medical Machinery • industrial plants • Chemical Bams • Cnemtcai Macwwry 

• Mdof Vehicles -Manne Transport • Aircraft •Power Plan! and Elect neat Machinery ■ Tetecommumcaiions Systems •Consumer flactiwucs ■ Industrial Elect ionics *lion Ore • Coal 
and Coke ■ Steels and Steel Products • Nonlanous Metals and Ores ■ Light Metals • Grams and Foodstuffs *Oite and Fate • Meat and Livestock ■ Feed Maienais • Sugar • Manne 
Products • Piovtsons • Pidp and Paper • General Merchandise • Gas • Crude Oil • Petroleum Producls • Nuclear Energy • Oigame Chemicals • Fme Chemicals * inorganic 
Chemicals •Ptasucs “Overseas Construction and Cannaaing •Construction Materets and UMnios and a host ot outers. 
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$4.3-Billion Contract lor F-16s 


The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The U.S. Air Faroe and 
General Dynamics Corp., after months of nego- 
tiation, have agreed on a second, multiyear 
coo tract for P-16 jet fighters totaling $4.3 bil- 
lion, the air force has announced. 

The contract, announced late Monday in a 
brief Hating of awards, calls for General Dy- 
namics 1 division in Fort Worth, Texas, to pro- 
vide 720 F-16s by May 1991. 

The contract reflects die purchase of 180 of 
the aircraft each year during the period running 

from fiscal 1986 to fiscal 1989. 

The four-year purchase, the ' second such 
multi-year procurement for the F-16, was au- 
thorized by Congress in late 1985 in a bid to 
hold down production expenses. The air force 
and General Dynamics, the second-largest U.S. 
mili tary contractor, have been n e gotiati n g the 
transaction since then. 

The first multiyear purchase of the plane, 
covering the period firm fiscal 1982 to fiscal 
1985, included 480 aircraft at a cost of roughly 
$2.6 bffikuL The air force believes it saved 
roughly $257 million by buying that way. 

The air force said Tuesday that it expected to 
save roughly $358 milli on by co m mi ting itself 
now to the purchase of 720 planes over the four- 
year period. 

Die service previously has said such savings 
result from the ability of General Dynamics to 
maintain a stable production base and assem- 


bly-line operation, and to line up its awn suppli- 
ers and obtain components at existing prices. 

“This certainly is a welcome step, because it 
will assure efficient and cost-saying continu- 
ance of the F-16 production line into the next 
decade.” AI Sptvak, a company spokesma n in 
Washington, said Tuesday. 

Die F-16 Falcon is a single-engine, high- 
performance jet designed far both aerial com- 
bat and ground attacks. It can be equipped with 
a variety of air-to-air and air-to-surf ace missiles 
and also carries a multibarrel cannon. The new 
model will also be capable of carrying the Air 
Force’s newest air-to-air missile, the AM- 
RAAML 

The F-16 is being used to replace the air 
force’s aging fleet of F-4 Phantom fighters. 

The air force described the new agreement as 
- a firm, fixed-price contract,” saying it also 
frn 4 i«tnrf "alternate equipment such as 

AIM-9 (missile) launchers and 30fr-gallon exter- 
nal fuel tanks” in addition to the 720 planes. 

The latest F-16 award to General Dynamics 
comes at a time when the company is still 
competing with Northrop Carp, to provide an 
additional 270 to 300 planes sought by the air 
force for a purely air-defense role. 

Northrop has entered its F-20 Tigershark in 
the wimprtilinii against a mndifiWI F-16 dm* 
would not cany any equipment for air-to- 
ground attacks. The air force hopes to make a 
decision on the fate of that program by the end 
of this year. 
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■ • ' ; . New York Times Service 

JKT SL ™?* ~ Tho ? sands of dismissed middle and 
iXl ^ looIdja 8 for jobs. One small, new 

jJ^ ^I J«r b^atf is being taken by the Senior Cuw 

£*1*7 Plaoemtmi Service in New YoS,1Sa 

<fa ^“ ssed older managers for specific jobs with 

and P 1 ^ six individuals so far. and 
^i >t ^ P 0545 *” Chamberlin, the 

«■"-* *■ 

■Omaha. “We have started . ... 

•Slowly to build on a sound "TbedimCaltfinlh 
tase», but we anticipate tap- . ' 

•ping a nugor new market not “TUlg to nil posts 
being served.” •.* 

The nxnriting service has ^ managers 50 

and younger is they 

tage conqjany, a real estate are a mmaw . 1 ’ 
manager for rental units * 


— - ‘v. h w wm JcaiMinm iui a uiramnu 

for a college; the manager of a-smaB foundation, ^ a public 
raations officer for a Chicago office. 

“The people hired are independent contractors,” he «wd That 
they are not covered by the company's pension, plan «nrt 
handle then* own Social Security payments. Salaries have ranged 
530,000 to $50,000 a year, probably half or less thaw that 
received in previous jobs. 

y “Age is not a problem once we talk to clients,” he said. “Wo 
nave gone to the 40 Phis Club for some of our people.” TV Forty 
* Plus C3ub is a seif-help group generally gan<rf*tmg of middle 
ma nagers or e ng ineers who have lost their jobs. They use joint 
; efforts to find op ening* ; 

“The only difficulty with trying to fin posts with managers 50 
and younger is that they axe expensive,” Mr. Chamh e^ tin ex- 
' plained. They stfll have high mortgage payments and children in 
college. 

H E THINKS the firm's idea of crmwn t niihig on p lacing 

rider senior managmt wilt «*nmnTagf» rtthwf fu ganirali/mg 
to help lower levels of middle management, where, so 
many dkiwiamiB have taken place. 

The firm bills a client company less thaw typical management 
recruiters — about 20 percent of the first year’s salary, compared 
with 30 or 35 percent for the usual recnntmg firm. 

Mr. Chamberlin said that the nonprofit organization had 
received the blessing of some large management recruiting firms. 
Management recruiters work for client companies to fill their 
specific job needs. 

Margaret Newborg, a vice president of Heochey Sc Co, an 
outplacement firm, says that the number of middle manager s 
handled by her firm has doubled in the last year. 

She suggests that middle managers who thtnfr they might lose 
their jobs should join associations, write articles and maintain 
contacts with friends and b usiness acquaintances so that when, 
dismissed they can start a job search quickly. 

Barry Nathanson of Richards Consultants, a management 
recruiting firm, gets “50 unsolicited rtsnm£s a day” from noddle 

immag m AHTrangh fh^fjryn twy tKw rftnmff iwitg 

computer, he estimated “that only two. or three^ people a year 
' were placed.' . " ' * ; 

James ataBroga- of Challenger, Gray & Christnms, a Chicago 
outplacement firm, said that dismissed middle managers between 
the ages of 50 and 60 did find jobs and that it took them only 
about a week longer than younger managers, averaging 32 
months in the second quarter of 1986. 

The new reenuting firm for older people is a good idea, he said, 
but he deplored the concept dial rider managers should settle for 
lower salaries. He said that the managers his firm helped invari- 
ably found jobs paying the same or more. He opposes taking jobs 
on a commission basis, he said. 

I Currency Rates 


U.S. Trade 
In Record 
Deficit 

2d-Quarter Gap 
Is $34.7 Billion 

Complied by Our Staff Fran Ditpauka 

WASHINGTON — The VS. 

deficit in the broadest measure of 
foreign trade widened to a record 
534.73 bffioa during the April- 
June quarter, the government re- 
ported Tuesday. 

The Commerce Department said 
the deficit in the current account 
expanded 2 percent from the 
S34B4 billion, posted in January 
through March, the previous re- 
cord. Current account includes 
trade in merchandise and services, 
along with financial transactions. 

The first-quarter figure was re- 
vised from a previously reported 
533.67 Nllion, the department's 
Bureau of Economic Analysis said. 

The new figures indicated the 
United States was mi course to sur- 
pass the record yearly deficit in 
current account — 5117.68 billion 
set in 1985. 

As recently as 1981, the United 
Stales had a surplus in its current 
acoount as earnings on UJ5. invest- 
ments overseas were enough to 
erase perennial deficits in merchan- 
dise tratfe. But, since 1982, the defi- 
cits in the current account have 
mounted. 

The United States, once the larg- 
est creditor nation, became a debt- 
or in 1985. By year’s end, it had 
become the largest debtor country, 
with a debt of 5107.44 bOfion. 

For the ApriWune quarter of 
this year, the deficit on trade in 
merchandise narrowed to S36D2 
UDion, compared with S3&46 b3- 
hon in the Jamiary-March quarter 
Exports increased 51.1 buHon, to 
554.8 bflKan- Inparts rose 5700 
mflHon, to $90.8 bdBon. 

Adding ip tin ? mefcfaintfio t rRde 
deficit was an increase of SMQ 
bt'Ttirm in nnilateral transfer pay- 
ments to other countries, which to- 
taled 54.05 biffioa in die second 
quarter. The report said this in- 
crease came from higher levels of 
foreign aid to devdopmg countries. 

There was a 5534>lhan surplus 
in the service category, n ar ro w er by 
$100 wilHnn than in the Jarmaxy- 
Marcfa quarter. While foreigners 
See TRADE, Page 21 j 
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Jacques Maillot frith some of his advertising 


Maillot’s Mission: Air Travel for AH 


By Nina Martin 

IniemaHoBal Herald Tribune 

PARIS — It is a rousing story: Jacques Maillot, 
(hen a 25-year-old Boy Scout leader, and a handful 
of student friends rilling around a table one Paris 
night discussing the philosophy and social justice 
of air transport, circa 1 967. Thar thesis was that in 
the modem world, international air travel by aver- 
age people, not just the rich and powerful, was 
important but impossible because of exorbitant 
fares. 

They would makg K thrir nw^inn . they d^-lu re d , 
to bring affordable air fares to France and beyond. 
They formed a kind of nonprofit travel dub, 
dubbed it “Nonvelles Front&es” after John F. 
Kennedy’s inauguration speech, and mounted a 
19-year struggle to democratize French travel. 

One can almost hear the ^MaiseQlaise" surging 
in the background when Noovefies Fronri&res ex- 
ecutives tell the story, and when the French press 
repeals it. Like Sir Freddie Laker of Britain, a 
discount-flight pioneer before him . Mr. MaiDot 
has achieved virtnal folk-hero status over the years, 
and tn (he l«gt few months that imag p — part 
crusader, part entrepreneur, part underdog — has 
grown. 

Far it was NoaveHes Froot&rcs rimi initiated 
the legal action that ended with the April ruling 
that air-fare reguktiou violates the Treaty of 
Rome. That derision, by the E ur ope an Court of 
Justice, the European Community’s Hig frgg t court, 
has fonxd EC ministexs to move against the cozy 
cartel that has dominated postwar air travel on the 
Continent. 

Since the decision, Mr. MaiDot’s intense, alert 
eyes have peered from the pages of most French 
newspapers and magarin** Often be is photo- 
graphed as Everyman, astride his motorcycle (he 
does not have an auto driver’s license) and wearing 
a wool pullover. 

He has regaled the nation with the stray of how 
be arranged a month’s trip to Morocco in 1965 For 
500 francs ($75 at current exchange rates) a person 
(including food and lodging) at a time when 
round- trip air fare alone ou Air France was more 


Lorenzo and Texas Air: 


By Thomas C Hayes to approve its revised, S600-miHion 
Now York Times Service offer to buy Eastern Air Lines. 
DALLAS — Frank A. Lorenzo’s The addition of People Express 

.complex bid to acquire People Ex- to the other carriers in Mr. Loren- 
pxess Inc. illnstrates his penchant zo’sstabfe — C on t in e nt a l and New 
to act boldly and bargain hard York Air — would put it far ahead 
Mien opportunities arise to build of United. If both acquisitions are 
his Texas Air Cocp, analysts say. approved, Texas Air could donri- 
Texas Air’s offer is conditioned oate such key hobs as New York, 
on num ero u s concessions JErom the Miami, Houston aod Denver, 
creditors and employees at People Some analysts said the offer for 
Express and its bankrupt sabrid- People Express amounts to a bar- 
my, Frontier Airlines. In return, gain hunt for airplanes at low cost 
Mr. Lorenzo has offered the posri- People owns 217 aircraft. They not- 
fcflity of jobs for many Frontier ed that the S125-nriHion offer was 
employees who were laid off when an e xch a ng e of stock, the only way 
the carrier was shut down last the debt-burdened Texas Air could 
month and fuBrepaymrot for cred- have made the bid. 
itors. Mr. JoecBdce said Mr. Lorenzo 

“It’s too early to say whether all probably would have preferred not 
of this holds water,” said Robert J. to bid for People Express while (he 
Joedicke, an azdine analyst with E a st e rn offer was stfll unresolved. 
Shearaon Lehman Brothers Inc. “Bm he couldn’t say to People: 
“There areso many ift that have to *Wait around six months until rm 
come to pass before it is a fait ready to take you into the famfly,’" 
acc omp li" Mr. Joedicke said. "Chcnmatances 

Texas Air was already expected dictated that he had to move now." 
to challenge United Airlines’ pori- Nonetheless, some analysts are 
tion as tbe largest U.S. airline com- concerned about the growing debt 
patty assuming it could persuade load at Texas Air. The company’s 
the Department of Transportation offer for E a ste rn inclu d ed taking 
on the obligation to repay S2J bil- 

Bou in the airfine’s long-term debt. 
M •„ r_ That was added to a debt load at 

Mexico MS Saul Texas Air that, at 82 percent of 

in n | m 10181 capital, already was much 

Mo SeeH leans h^her than the industry average, at 

From Paris Club ^ E#stan together 

would have a combined debt of 
Reuter* $3.7 bflBon. If it acquires People 

PARIS — Mexico is seeking Express, Texas Air would be takuag 
a two-year debt rescheduling on 5700 mflliop more, 
agreement with the Paris Club As part of the offer for People 
of Western creditor govern- Express, Texas Air said it would 
meets, diplomatic sources here pay $49.5 milKon in cash for 12 
said Tuesday. Boeing 727-200 aircraft, with $10 

Mexico’s request is for the minion advanced Monday, 
rescheduling of principal and Texas Air also plans to buy all of 
interest on official debt due in Frontier Airlines’ assets for $176 
1986 and 1987, one source said. nriBoa, with $25 milBoa to be paid 

A Mexican delegation head- in cash and the balance in notes 
i ed by Angd Crania, the chief and assumption of Frontier's debt. 

1 debt negotiator, made the re- Over time, Frontier’s total opera- 
quest of Paris Chib officials tions would be absorbed by Conti- 
Toesday and negotiations are nentaL SmSariy, People Expre ss 
expected to continue Wednes- would be managed as a wprnUe 
day, they said. The Mexican subsidiary of Texas Air tor a wide 
delegation is expected to but ultimately would be merged 

dear on Wednesday how much into one of its units, 
money would be involved, they . People Express placed Frontier 
said. into a Chapter 11 bankruptcy reor- 

The negotiations are nmmng ganizatioo last month when United 
in paxaDd with talks between dropped its plan to buy the airHng. 
commercial banks and Mexico Texas Air had offered to acquire 
on a Complex muItSnffion-dol- People for S23S.8 minio n in July, 
iarloan package backed by the before United acquired rights to 
international Monetary Fund. several Frontier gates at Denver’s 
Under the tenns of that pack* Stapleton International Airport, 

age, tmtativdy approved by the Pecplc rqected the offer. 

IMF, Mexico would receive a Last weekend, Texas Air sold. 14 
51 .6-biIKon standby credit from takeoff and landing positions at 
commercial banks and Western Washington's National Airport, 
governments that would be re- New York's La GuanHa Airport, 
vised upward by the IMF if oil and Boston’s Logan Airport to Pan 
prices or Mexican growth rates American World Airways as part 
tall bdow target levels. trf its effort to win federal approval 

for its acquisition of Eastern. 


PARIS — Mexico is seeking 
a two-year debt rescheduling 
agreement with the Paris Club 
of Western creditor govern- 
ments, diplomatic sources here 
said Tuesday. 

Mexico’s request is for the 
rescheduling of principal and 
interest ou official debt dire in 
1986 and 1987, one source said. 

A Mexican delegation head- 
ed by Angd Gmria, the chief 
debt negotiator, made the re- 
quest of Paris Chib officials 
Tuesday and negotiations are 
expected to continue Wednes- 
day, they said. The Mexican 
delegation is expected to make 
dear on Wednesday how much 
money would be involved, they 


The negotiations arc running 
in paraDd with talks between 
commercial banks and Mexico 
on a Complex mnltibflKon-dal- 
larloan package backed by the 
international Monetary Fund. 

Uoderthe terms of that pack* 


IMF, Mexico would receive a 
$L6-bflKoai standby credit from 
commercial banks and Western 
governments that would be re- 
vised upward fay the IMF if ofl 
prices or Mexican growth rates 
fall bdow target levels. 


than three times that price. Of how he reahzad then 
that Air France pricing policies were “a scandaL" 
Of how he was persecuted by French aviation 
officials every time he tried to cot wtvyhw fare. 
And of how he socceede d so thoroughly in tu rning 
his "nnssioo” into a profitable company that be 
rarely has time these days to indulge ins own love 
of travel 

That carefuDy honed image, and shrewd busi- 
ness calculations, have established Nouvefles 
Frontiires as the second-biggest tour operator in 
France after Qub Mdditerrande. 

The number of clients has increased fay 25 to 40 
percent a year since 1967, to more than 502JXX) in 
the fiscal year ended last Sept. 30. Revenue has 
grown at an equally strong pace, to 1.61 binian 
francs last year; up 25 percent from Banal 1984. 
‘The jet set of tbe poor." as the press calls it, has 
crane to encompass much more than left-leaning 
students. Eighty-four percent of customers are 25 
or older ami many are not French. 

Like Qub Med, Nouvefles Fronti&rcs is a tour 
operator, not an airline company. It arranges trips 
via established charter companies or by baying 
unsold seats an big aidmes for up to 70 percent off 
their regular price: But there the similarity ends . 
Qnb Med vaations are far people who want to 
rorget the cares of the world; cost is little object 
Nouvefles Frontiiressays its customera want to see 
as much of the world as they can, and care mmy 
about where they get than how comfortably they 
get there. 

The co mpan y, which is privately held, arranges 
trips to more than 100 cn aintriea , mrHiding duties 
and train excursions. It operates 67 offices in 13 
countries, and its air carriers indiyle Mxnerve, the 
French charter company it has kept aloft, and big 
airlines in the Middle East, the Soviet Woe and tbe 
United States. In fact, even Nouvefles Frontifcres 
pro-cartel Western European competitors — in- 
cluding Air France — have chartered it airplanes 
and sold it empty seats. 

“Air France, when it suits them and they have 
empty seats , know very wdl how to discount.** said 
See AIRFARES, Page 19. 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

LONDON — The London Stock 
Exchange announced Tuesday that 
it would merge with a group of 
securities dealers and change its 
name to the Internationa] Stock 
Exchange, in a major move toward 
24-hour, worldwide trading. 

The London exchange said it 
would merge with the Internationa] 
Securities Regulatory Organiza- 
tion, the regulatory body for 187 
securities firms and batiks in the 
Eurobond market 

The move comes ahead of the 
long-awaited liberalization of tbe 
London exchange, set for Oct 27. 

Under the arrangement outlined 
Tuesday, a central electronic mar- 
ketplace would trade leading inter- 
national stocks when their home 
markets are dosed and compete 
with home markets when they are 
open. 

In a lettex to members, the chair- 
man of the Loudon Stock Ex- 
change, Sir Nicholas Goodison, 
said the new exchange would be 
bi not only a very significant force in 
the trade in international equities, 
but posabty the most important 
such market in the world.” 

The exchange said the move 
“will concentrate in one market- 
place the transactions both in do- 
mestic equities and in internation- 
ally traded equities in London 
which at present take place both oq 
an rf off ihf; exchange." 

Ian Steers, chairman of the secu- 
rities regnlatoty organizatkm, said, 
“Negotiations were long and com- 
plex. There’s a tremendous amount 
at detail still to be worked oul” 

The portira hope to complete the 
merger by the end of October. 

Both sides had hithoto been pre- 
paring separately for what is 
known as die Thg Bang” on Oct 
27. On that day, die tradition- 
bound i/mAwi exc han ge — — the 
worirTs biggest after New^ York and 
Tokyo — removes fixed brokerage 

rnmiwtg iftng ra> charp pi i rrfumpif, mb 

Wall Street did 11 years ago, and 
opens itaeff to free competition. 

B ringing radical e h nnge n in the 

City, London’s financial heart, the 
liberalization will end a dis tinction 
between “jobbers,” a restricted 
group of traders who now work on 


the floor, and “brokers,” 

representing buyers of shares. 

As well as forming the Interna- ‘ 
tional Stock Exchange of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and the Republic of 
Ireland, the new merged body w£0 
also become tbe Securities Associa- 
tion, a sdf-regulatory body for the 
securities industry. 

Britain’s Financial Services Bill, 
stfll before Parliament, would re- 
quire that there be a mechanism fra 
regulating the exchange after the 
liberalization takes place. 

Until now, the stock exchange 
has been concerned primarily with 
British equities and government 
bonds, as well as Irish issues. 

There had been concern about 
fragmentation of the equities mar- 
ket in Britain, the exchange said, 
noting that the creation of the secu- 
rities regulatory organization is 
November 1985 meant that there 
could have been two separate bod- 
ies covering share business. 

In a news conference at the Bank 
of England. Sir Nicholas also said 
the agreement would open the door 
to participation by Japanese firms 
in the UJL equities market, unless 
the Department of Trade and In- 
dustry objects. 

The agreement “poses an inter- 
esting dilemma for the govern- 
ment,” be said. 

Forty-three Japanese firms be- 
long to the International Securities 
Regulatory Organization, and thus 
should gain access to UJL equity 
and bood markets. 

Bat the Department of Trade 
and Industry has in the past op- 
posed Japanese participation on 
grounds of a Lack of reaprocity. 

As a result of the agreement, the 
Japanese firms along with 45 Arms 
from die United States, 31 from 
Europe, 11 Oran f^n»da, 13 from 
Australian and six from other parts 
of tfaeworid, should gain access not 
Only to domestic and inte rnational 
shar e m m t nt , but also to the mar- 
kets Ira UJL government bands 
and share options. 

Eurobonds would not be traded 
on tiie new exchange. 

The Association of International 
Bond Dealers is expected to seek 
recognition from the British gov- 
ernment as an official exchange fra 
Eurobonds. (AP, Reuters, IHT) 



There’s private banking. 



And there’s very private banking. 


T 


■ here’s one bank with a- tradition of ensuring 
privacy for its clients’ business. And that’s Republic 


■ National Bank of New York. 

No one offers account confidentiality greater than our 
own. Nowhere more so than at our subsidiary: Republic 
National Bank of New York (Luxembourg) SA, 13 Avenue 
de la Porte-Neuve, L-2227 Luxembourg, telephone 
(352)470711. 

Very high security. Very private banking. They're the 
keys to our philosophy. 


A 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK. 

Traditional banking in an age of change. 

NEW TORX LONDON PAWS LUXEMBOURG ■ MILAN - MONTE CARLO GUERNSEY. A SAFRA BANK WITH CAPITAL Of OVER SI300.«XyjOO 
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Via The Associated Press 
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Grain 




WHEAT CCBT) 

5000 bu minimum- da I ton per busftet 

279 2J9 Sep 259 263* 259 242 +63% 

369 244 Dec 268 261 267% 259% +JJ1% 

368 243% SS 262% IH 1SU . jjg) 

TfVi m May 2J7 TJQYi 2-37 229 -4-JJPjn 

ZSO IxS Jrt IS IS” 2X 231)6 +£* 

242% 277% Sep _ 231 V. +60% 

Esr. Sales Prev. Soles 4653 

Pro*. Day Open lot 33624 uplW^ 


CORN (CBT) 

5600 bumkilmunv dollars per bushet 

270 IOTA S «p l£3fe L57 U3 LSM +^J3 Vj 

US* 141 d£ |S2 tS 161 l^i +61^ 

242% 172% Mar 173% 174% I7JV 173V. +6» 

242 168 Mav 160% 161 160 161 . +.gg* 

277 163 Jol 161% 164 1^, 163% +60V- 

261% 163 Sep 163% 164 163% 163% +60% 

177 163 Dec 167 167% 164* 167% -J»% 

Sit. Sates Prev.Sotes 10898 

Prev. Day open <nU227W UP 858 






Prov. Day Open <nU226M up 
SOYBEANS (CBT). .. 


Mgjf, m W™ r *W 5SrK »g i 

ssr 

576 463% Mar 469% 472* 469% 472% +61% 

574 47T* MOV 4.95% 478% 475* 478 +61% 

577% 473 Jut 479 561% 478% 479% +60% 

540% 4.91% Aua 499* 560% 478 478 +60% 

562 475% $OP 478 —61 

5.14 469* Nov 498 479% 477 498 

Est. Sales Prev.Sotes 1726 

Prev. Day Open InL 1X484 off 44761 
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SOYBEAN MEAL (CBT) 

> ?4oS S " li< w3) Der Sep 15260 15360 15160 15260 —60 

142.10 13460 Ocl 14870 1496Q 14870 14960 

162.10 73660 Dec 149 JO 15160 14860 150JC +JB 

143.10 13660 Jan 15000 15170 14960 75170 +76Q 

163.10 14360 Mar 151 50 15370 15170 15360 +60 

16970 14360 May 15271 153J0 15Z50 15170 +J0 

15960 146.10 Jut 15260 15460 15280 154D0 +70 

15570 14760 Aua 15370 15370 15370 15370 +70 

15660 15060 Sep 15250 +70 

Est. sates Prev.Sotes U45 

Prev. Day Open life 49713 off 933 
SOYBEAN OIL (CRT) 

606® tbs- dollars per 100 lbs. 

2465 T27S sop 1343 1158 1342 1353 +.14 

2180 13.10 Oct 1147 1368 1X0 1379 +.12 

+><n 1143 Dec 1414 1478 1464 1412 +.07 

•n-K 1X81 Jan 1475 1440 1420 1474 +69 

2075 1410 Mar 1475 1447 1447 1458 +.11 

2060 1440 May 1480 1480 1470 1471 —62 

1870 1475 Jill 1565 1765 KB 1490 +65 

1140 1445 Aua 1495 1495 1491 1491 —6* 

1660 1468 Sep 1X11 15.11 1568 1566 —SB 

1522 1462 OBI 15.18 1X19 1X15 1X15 

Est.5ato Prev.Sotes S.120 

Prev. Dov Open int. 54.196 off 904 


Livestock 


CATTLE (CMS) 

WXXHbs.. certs per ^ ^ AUD jq,,, <ufi 

4175 5160 Dec 5670 5877 5665 5772 

4070 5170 Feb 5475 57X2 5450 5767 

5967 5X30 APT 5775 5870 5775 5812 

4060 5475 Jun 5440 S7 70 5440 5745 

5860 370 AUO 5467 5440 370 5475 


Est. Sales 19640 Prev.Sotes 14,104 
prey. Day Open M, 64739 oH94a 

FEEDER CATTLE (CME) 

44600 Iter cents per lb. 

6482 52X9 5ep 4270 48.10 6270 aiqo +78 

65.12 5275 Oct 6275 6X80 6275 6X42 +.10 

65.95 54.15 'Nov 6X15 64.15 4X15 6460 +.18 

4570 5475 Jan 4X10 6X90 4X10 4X82 +72 

6575 5475 Mar 6275 4X25 42X5 4X22 +77 

6470 5760 Apr 4270 6360 4250 6X00 +.10 

6X40 6145 May 6170 6269 <170 <260 +.W 

EsL Soles 1,971 Prev. Sales 2796 
prev. Oav Open I at. 10.140 off 118 
HOGS (CME) 

30600 rbsr cents per lb. 

5920 3670 Oct 5440 57.15 54.15 5647 —70 

574 a 3837 Dec 5560 56X5 SS7S 377 —23 

56J10 4OJJ0 Feb 5470 320 5435 3463 —72 

5075 377D Apr 49X5 4968 49.10 4942 —28 

5163 3960 Jun 5875 51.15 5060 5069 —78 

5070 407B JuJ 5060 50X0 4975 5875 —65 

4979 4275 Auo <760 4X50 4769 43X0 +X0 

4570 4170 Oct 4470 4470 4470 4470 — 65 

4X7S 4X10 DOC 4570 4X29 4565 45X0 —70 

Est. Sates 8689 Pryv.SataB 6660 
Prev. Day Open lot. 2X386 up 226 
PORK BELLIES (CME) 

40600 IteL- cents per I b. 

0165 56.40 Feb 7775 7779 7375 7602—178 

8067 56X0 Mar 7575 7660 7570 75X0 —17) 

7967 5860 May 7560 7370 7420 74X3 —172 

7770 5960 Ml 74 60 7470 7X45 7X95 —160 

7460 352 Aug 7170 7275 7160 7162 —138 

Est. Sales 5747 Prev.Sotes 4X18 
prev. Day DPMI Int enn off 319 


Current Options 


Bonn Says List of Firms 
To Be Sold Is Complete 


41%-tt Jta,m 

JJ BERLIN — Finance Minister Gerhard Stol- 

4 %—* tenbepg said Tuesday dial he saw no immediate 
ms_ % need for the sale to the paWk of more West 
German ^jveramemt-owiifid companies, be- 
s yond plans *h». gqw enuneat has sn j i o iin gN) for 
38* + * the next few years. 

«* + * Mr. Stoitenberg, answering questions about 
^ + * the long-delayed partial sale of Lufthansa AG, 
+ * said the g o ve rnm ent had already planned a 
»*— * senes of share offers until 1988. 

27% — * In addition to several smaller public sales, die 

mk + * govemmeut has said it intended to sdl its inter- 
n%— % est of around 25 percent in VESA AG, the 
w energy and chemicals grotq>; its ^percent 
+ % hiding in VoDcswagen AG, and 45 penmt of 
2 ?% its whuty owned Indnstneverwaltungs GmbH, 
«j = * a holding company active in real estate and 
® 5 _{J transport 

3 o%_* The government, which holds around 80 per- 
mh— * cent of Lufthansa, had hoped to sell a slake of 
27*—* 25 percent to private investors. But the sale has 
11% — * bean blocked by the Bavarian premi er, Franz 
JnS_ n Josef Strauss, whose Christian Social Union is a 
+ '* partner m the Boon government 
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UST.BIUSdWU 
SI mil I loo- pblof 100 PCt. 

9497 8860 S*p 9478 9467 9478 9486 
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9567 8951 Mar 9468 9474 9466 9470 

9469 KL50 Jun 9451 9473 9448 9453 
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Est. Sates Prov. Sates 4617 
Prav.OavOpwi lot 38744 off 304 
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gC* 11760 11160 11X40 1146a 17760 11760 
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Mar 14160 13760 13760 T3760 14040 14060 
May 144X0 MSJO 142J0 14160 14560 14X00 
*3> N.T. JLT. 1«00 14*60 15060 15260 
ga N.T. N.T. 15L80 17260 15360 15560 
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Vatucne : 1600 kits of 50 tons. 


COCOA 

IferEao aes meliicieii 
Sep 1740 1733 1744 1758 1743 1744 

Dec 1797 1773 1792 1793 17«» 1790 

Mar T637 1714 1632 1634 1630 1631 

May 1655 1637 16S5 16M 1651 1654 

JfT 1675 1655 16H 1676 1647 1649 

Sep 168* 1671 16*1 1692 1684 1687 

Dec 1304 1682 1702 1X03 17V6 17*7 

Vokrme: 2X9* lots of 10 tons. 



COFFEE 
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Volume: 4608 Mm of S tens. 
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SINGAPORE RUBBER 
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Manila Selling 
Stake in 30 Firms 
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ILSelreasuries 




“ QNN YtaM Yield 
BPrr.bone w W2 *s WB 771 : 774 
5buncw 5M*wm BfMOra. 


Agtnce Fnmtx-Preoja 
MANILA — The gn wawmmf. 
owned National Devdopmeat Ca 

is divesting itsdJT of S1^7 hOfiou in 
stock in 30 companies,, a Trade 
Ministry spokesman said Tuesday. 

Among die companies up for 
»le are Philippine Associated 
Smelting and Refining Corp^ 
which runs the Philippines’ only 
copper smelter plant, and National 
Steel Corp. 

.A mmotzy spokesman that 
most of the companies were fojng 
wD, but that some “are not reaBy 
that good.” Trade Mmister Jose 


MerrS track Trtanry todne 150c 
OhUHIer*eOey: + B67 
AiWBM rteW: 7X8 % 


Source: M t rr IB LyoefL 


81 private groups had ahradv 
aslred 10 acquire the companies, 
winch he described « firumriaTTy 
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buyout Bid 
gained at $2.7 Billion 
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. -v '■' 7he AJ 80 dMted Press 

MffiW YORK — Viacom Inter- 
"aatMf^In^ a leading broadcast- 
ing and cable-television concern. 
• said Tuesday that it has received a 
J2.7-MKon buyout offer from a 
{Mip led by management. 

Viacom owns five TV stations 
and eight radio stations, operate 
jaHo-TV systems serving about 
*94^flOff ; sabscnbexs and^Wtwo 
tygor cable-programming compa- 
nies, StowthneThe Movie Chan- 
nel ahdMTV Networks. 

. .. The company also distributes 
.giwfiratled tdeviaon 
- ri ndi ng reruns of “The Hooey- 
aooaaS," and it has acquired the 
woritftwdc distribution rights to the 
current NBC hit program “The 
CosbyShow.” 

Viacom said the bidden include 
Tta roce A EB ces, its president and 
dnrf executive, and other members 
of senior management; the invest- 
ment Earns Donaldson, Lufkin & 
Janette Securities Cotp, Fust Bos- 


5°° Corp. and Dread Burnham 
t^fflbert Inc.; and the insurance 
oonqjany Equitable Life Assurance 
Soaeg of the United States. 

In Tuesday trading on the New 
York Stock Exchange, Viacom 
stores dosed up S5.125, to $40,375. 

Viacom said the group would 
buy t he company’s 53.4 nriflion 
common sbares and equivalents for 
$37 cash and a fractional share of a 
preferred stock designed to hare a 
ma rke t value of $3.50, The group 
would also refinance existing Via- 
com debt, which would lift the total 


Mellon to Take a Charge 
For Unauthorized Trading 

The Associated Press 

PITTSBURGH — Mellon Bank Corp. said it wflU take a charge of 
S7.7 m3Soo in the third quarter to reflect losses caused by unautho- 
rized foreign-exchange trading by a dealer at its Tokyo branch. 

Mellon Bank said Monday that the after-tax loss win cut third- 
quarter earnings by 28 cents per common share. In the first six months 
of 1986, the bank earned 51153 million, or $4 a share. 

“The bank has conducted a thorough investigation and has deter- 
mined that the dealer had circumvented established controls winch 
are considered to be adequate," Mellon Bank said in a statement. It 
refused to name the trader or say whether be was penalized/ 

It said that by doing so, the dealer “knowingly violated the bank’s 
procedures «nd exchange-trading limits," 


,j E?h££ MfewS. to,,io “ t * 17 Progress Reported in Ford-AHa Talks 


Viacom, founded in 1971 as a 
divested asset of CBS Ina, has been 
a frequent target of takeover specu- 
lation in recent months, culminat- 
ing in May when Cad G Icahn, the 
fin an (At, bought 17 percent of the 
company. But Viacom defused that 
threat by rep ur chasing Mr. Icahn’s 
shares in an agreement valued ax 
more than $227 millw n 


The Associated Press 

MILAN — Progress has been 
made in talks between Ford Motor 
Co. and Alfa Romeo SpA on 
Ford's proposed purchase of a big 
minority stake in the Italian auto- 
maker, officials said Tuesday. 

FmmeflraiTij^ a the State holding 
company that is Alfa's parent, said 
the laflrn h yj m«Hp “satisfactory 
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AIRFARES; Cheap Travel Is a Mission and a Business for Jacques MaMot 

(Cou turned finom first fiiwof page) 
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I&Me. MaiBoft dose associate, Jean- 
Ch i isti an Pinot. the company’s di- 
rector of international relations. 
"Usually it is outside of their own 
territory, in Great Britain or in Ea- 
‘ rope. They are fighting against our 
discounting in their market bnt will 
do it themidves in another. What 
w have been asking wby is a 
mactice that is lid! in one market 
illicit in another?" 

Industry observers attribute 
Nouvdks Front! fares’ survival to its 
founder’s personality: pra gmatic, 
iotdHgpal, noisy. His voice is loud 
and just this side of argumentative, 
even in polite conversation. Asso- 
ciates say he is feisty, charming . 


Air Fiance nFfinjufe take excep- 
tion to such remarks. Many of the 
pobdes NouveQes Fzxmti£res has 
attacked “were not because of Air 
France but because of government 
decisions." says Pen ton Spring, an 
Air France spokesman. “Now that 
the French go v e rnm e n t has decid- 
ed to allow other carriers on the 
routes, we go along." 

The tide turned for good with the 
April ruling and the March election 
of a conservative gove rnment. The 
conservatives promised some liber- 
alization of French air regulations. 
Since then, the gove rnment has 
opened up Air France’s monopoly 
to San Francisco, the Caribbean 
and Tahiti, and NouveQes Fran- 
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inmarient and outspoken to the hires among others 1ms jumped 
- into the breach. 

With (he European Court deci- 
sion, fores have also plunged to 
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pomt of rudeness. 

. Over the years Mr. Maillot has 

V proved himself to be a master mar 
answerer. And he has frequently 
violated French aviation rules by 
such devioes as srifing student dis- 
counts to 80-year-olds. But instead 
of keqnng quiet, he has pubficized 
his coups and flaunted his 
“crimes.” “When we arrive with a 
new charter or discount or package, 
we do it of course in a loud and 
widespread way,” Mr. Maillot said 
in a recent interview. “We speak in 
a load voice.” 

That voice usually tnftmatw* the 
government For example, on die 
opening page of foe company's 
487-page summer-foil catalogue 
this year, he accused foe French 
government of dMerimfm uinn in its 
fare policy to Mack Africa. The fact 
that foe fores “cannot benefit foe 
Africans, who must then travel at 
higher prices,” Mr. Maillot wrote, 
“tan only be analyzed as a manifes- 
tation of institutional racism." 

In foe beginning, foe company 
focused on rock-bottom fares. Offi- 
cials kept overhead low by renting 
tiny offices md by charging cus- 
tomers an overage of only 10 per- 
cent above costa — enough, Mr. 
Knot says, to balance business ne- 
cessity with missionary zeal The 
fares they offered were remarkable 


Europe; including on Air France. 
Nouvefles Fron hires summer fares 
mdudedParis-Loadoo, 490 francs; 
Parifi-Geoeva at 690 francs, and 
Paris-Rome at 950 francs — all 
round tops and comparable to 
train fares. 

Although NotxveUes Frontiferes 
continues to be run by the same 
five partners who gathered at Mr. 
Mawofs table 19 years ago, it has 
become part of the establishment; 
the company moved recently into a 
lag new headquarters in a prosper- 
ous Paris neighborhood. 

Bui its partners continue to rel- 
ish a fight, and deregulation offers 
foe chance for some real bruisers. 
The hardest times for foe company 
may come undo- competition. 

Both Mr. Maillot and Air France 
officials say that they are looking 
forward to the competition. 


“Our major concern is for pas- 
sengers," Mr. Spring says. “If pas- 
sengers are happy with what 
they’re getting from NouveQes 
Fronti&res, that’s well and good. 
But we will continue to offer our 
own quality and services." 

Mr. Maillot says: “Competition 
wiD be good for us and for foe 
consumers too. We welcome it." 

Mr. Maillot does not worry that 
his company will end up like Laker 
Airways or People Express Inc., 
other crusaders for low fares. Sir 
Freddie Laker went bankrupt: Peo- 
ple Express has had to agree to a 
buyout by Texas Air Crap, to save 
itself. Mr. Maillot says Sir Freddie 
“mixed up his business and tried to 
go from being an air charter to a 
scheduled air carrier. The success 
went to his head.” 



by French standards: 2 £00 francs 
round trip to New York, 1,750 
francs to Istanbul and back. 

Bnt it soon became apparent that 
fares were only part of the problem. 
Air France an d its gov ernm e nt pro- 
tectors decided which airlines 
would have landing rights which 
" French airports. Camera Kke fafin- 
■ erve and foe private Union des 
. .Z'sfeL \ Tranqjorts Afaiens were allowed to 
! fly from ftris to less popular desti- 
^ nation * , often in Auka, but Air 
' France monopolized lucrative 
routes to the United States, the 
Caribbean and Europe. 

The charters often had to fly 
from snail French regional air- 
or from other countries, nota- 
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often could not gel landing privi- 
leges in French posse s sio n s popu- 
lar with travelers, such as Tahiti. 

. It took foe company until 1985 
to raw* foe monopoly on air 
routes. In 1983, foe Socialist gov- 
ernment *wn»i to approve Noo- 
velles Ftafttitaes* request for mote 
charter flights to Martinique and 
Guadeloupe, then reversed itself 
after five weeks, leaving thousands 
of tourists up in the air. The com- 
pany paid a huge premium to Air 
prance to iwVe care of its clients. 

Then foe company sued Ch a rle s 
fitennan, the transportation min- 
ister «Twi a Communist, conten d ing 
that France’s dvil-aviation code 
nowhere gave the government the 
authority to allocate lan din g rights. 
An administrative court ruled in 
the company's favor last year. 

Now Mr. Maillot is pressing the 
government to condensate him far 
the money NotrveHes Frontiires 
had to pay to Air France — about 3 
milKft B francs (about $448,000 at 
current rates) in damages. 

The ruling by foe European 

Courtcameabcniiaftertbecompa- 

S had decided to challenge ha 1984 
e government’s practice of 


s ea rc hin g its customers at airports 




to see if their fares were legal- Be- 
fore thqi Nouvefles Frontifares had 
sued more than 100 times fra 
illegal discounting. 

Mr. Maillot and the company's 
self-named “politics of pnire 


agflinat foe leftist gove rnm e n t that 

gained power in ro- 

nounced Ms membership m foe So- 
cialist Party that year.) 

Eva when Air France 


dal rates for stu dents , young peo- 
ple and summer vacationers, it 
buttressed. Nouvefles Frontiires. 

“They always <tid these things too 
lair" Mr. Knot said, “and m such 
a way ihat made it dear that we had 
been right all along." 


POLYSAR LIMITED 



Choquotto 


R. W. Britton 


Poiysar United a pleased to announce fie cppoMnart* of Ptatre Choqueito os Group Vke-Pkukfcit, Rubber; John 
Beaton aZ Vha-Pnuhknt, Europe Momafionai and Ronald W. Britton at Vka^toridait, Rubber, North and SouRi 
America. 

Thm appointments recogn iz e the inaearing UMpauribOMlH and contribution qf then exacutlvmi ai the company 
implement! tt i h ele g y far growth. 

Mr. Choquetto b responsible for Mylar's synthetic robber businesses globally. Dr. Beaton is based In Fribourg, 
SwB esri n n d, and h responsi b le far die company's rubber operation* in Europe and inlemnlkinnlty outside the A m e ri c as . 
Eh-. Britton's rnsponsHUes encompass Pbiysar*s syndwtic rubber bus in ess in North and South America. 

Pefyiar b a $2 bffion. Canarian-based intomationd petr o dsemioed company with hoadquartara in Sarnia, Ontario. 
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ONE WEEK INTENSIVE 
DIAMOND AND COLORED 
STONES COURSES. 

For more rtormabon 1 
Schupstma 1/7 - 2018 Antwerp 
THj 03/23ZD7.58 Belgium. 


47% Profit 
To Our Investors 

Please contact us for a copy 
of the Investors’ 1 985 Finan- 
cial Statement audited by 
leatfing international Char- 
tered Accountants. 

We are exchange advisors. 
Our investors also made 
profits in 1 982, 1 983 & 1 984: 
52%,41 %4 43% respectively. 

Tox Associates Aps. 

DK3080 Ttoh Denmark 
Tet224 80 85 Fax:21010B4 
London ■ New York ■ Chicago 
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Appear * every 
Wednesday 


To jda« yoar ■dvextiseznent, 
wrnin ' » oar office in your 
eraumry or 
Mr. Max Facrero* 
International Herald Tribune* 

181 Avo. CL-de-GauBe* 
92521 NeuSDy CedeXf 
France. 

TdL- 47-47-12-65- 
TdoB 615595. 




Manufacturers of Smart Electrical Devices 

The LCB Corporation of Miami, Florida, USA 
manufactures the Trip&Light™ circuit breaker 
for residential and light industrial use. The 
Trip&Light™ represents the first major 
improvement in circuit breaker design in 
58 years. When a circuit fault occurs, an 
LED lights to show which breaker has 
tripped. No other circuit breaker in the 
world has this unique feature. 

The LCB Corporation is looking for joint venture 
partners to manufacture this advanced circuit 
breaker design. Interested electrical manufac- 
turers in Europe* South America, the Middle East 
and Asia should contact 

The LCB Corporation, 

International Marketing Department 
5350 N.W. 165th Street, Miami, Florida 33014 USA 
tel: (305) 625*2225 


BIOTECHNOLOGY ! 


UJS. Enzyme Research and Devakpmenl he. of fers 

INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 
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Sofia are highly productive, suitable for cotton, wheat, rice 
and soybeans. 

Size: 3.120 acres 

Price: U.S. <3,120*000. — 

Return: 6% p-a. 
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- HUBERTREUOANDAG 
Lavateretr. 76* 8027 Zorich/ Switzerland 
TcL: 01/202 91 77. lahoc CH 56 421, telecopier: 01/202 83 80. 


progress" and “a positive conclu- 
sion*' may soon, be reached. 

The statement followed reports 
foal the negotiations were dead- 
locked over who would pay debts 
of foe Italian company. Alfa Ro- 
meo reported a loss of 245 billion 
lire (about 5158 million) last year. 

Fiat SpA has also held talks with 
Alfa Romeo. 


VW Concludes 
Agreement to Buy 
Stake in Olivetti 

Roam 

WOLFSBURG, West Germany 
— Volkswagen AG said Tuesday 
foal it tad formally concluded an 
agreement to purchase a 5-percent 
interest in Olivetti SpA for about 
595 million Deutsche marks (5290 
million). 

VW also confirmed that foe 
agreement involved the transfer of 
its 98.4-percent interest in the un- 
profitable office equipment subsid- 
iary, Trimnpb-Adler AG. to Oli- 
vetti Holding BV of Amsterdam. 
The sum for Triumph- Axfler has 
not been disclosed. 

VW said the agreement gave it a 
seat on foe Olivetti board, which 
will be filled by its deputy board 
f^jii pimn, Hoist M’fl pyner 

The 5-percent stake in Olivetti 
came from participation in foe is- 
sue of Olivetti shares, valued at a 
nominal 1,000 tire (70 cents) and 
priced at 29.80 DM, agreed upon, at 
foe Olivetti general meeting on 
June 1 1. The transaction had been 
approved in April, and West Ger- 
many’s Federal Cartel Office gave 
approval three months later. 

Analysts have said that VW was 
making a good investment in ex- 
change for a company that had cost 
VW about l.S billion DM since its 
acquisition in 1979. Triumph- Ad- 
ler ms said it expects to break even 
this year after cutting 1985 losses to 
less that 100 million DM from 384 
million in 1984, but some analysts 
doubted it would ever be profitable 
as part of VW. 

Analysts said Tuesday that spec- 
ulation about the price has ranged 
from 500 million DM to “signifi- 
cantly below foe price VW is pay- 
ing for its stake in Olivetti." 


Boeing Ol has signed a 10-year 
contract wrath 5500 "iHKrwi to buy 
wing parts from three Japanese 
suppliers: Fuji Heavy Industries, 
Mitsubishi Heavy Industries and 
Kawasaki Heavy Industries. 

General Electric Credit Ct*p- 
said it intends to acquire 80 percent 
of the privately owned FCteris Air- 
craft Leasing Corp., one of the lat- 
est U-S. aiferafr- lengrng com p anies. 

The value of the transaction was 
not disclosed. Polaris manages a 
S768-miUion portfolio of commer- 
cial jets leased to 15 airlines. 

Ideal Baric Industries Iikl, a U.S. 
cement producer, has almost com- 
pleted an agreement under which a 
unit of Holderbank Finandere 
Glams AG of Switzerland would 
buy 67 percent of Ideal for S110 
million. Ideal also said it had al- 
most completed an agreement with 
lenders to restructure more than 
5300 million in debt. 

Imperial Chemical Industries 
PLC declined comm ent on press 
and market speculation that it 
planned to merge the four divisions 
of its bulk commodity chemicals 
operations. Reports said the group 
mould merge petrochemicals and 
plastics, fibers, fertilizers and gen- 
eral chemicals into one operation. 

International Transport Group 
reprated net incrane of 106.02 mfl- 
tion Australian dollars (565.5 mil- 


lion) in foe year ended June 30, a 
40-percent increase from 75.61 mo- 
tion in 1984-85. Revenue rose to 
2.82 bfltiou dollars. 

IVG GraUETa partial denational- 
ization wtil begin on Oct. 6 and 
close oo Oct. 8, Finance Minister 
Gerhard Stoltenbeig said. Trading 
in the stares, representing 45 per- 
cent of IVG’s 1 10- motion -Deut- 
sche mark (553.5-nultion) share 
capital, will begin Oct. 14. 

Peridental Petroleum Carp, has 
acquired Laurel Run Muring Co. 
from Dominion Resources Inc. for 
$40 million in cash and $12 cumu- 
lative preferred stock redeemable 
at Ocodeotal’s option five yearn 
after issuance. Occidental said 


Laurel Run had reserves of about 
50 million short tons (45 million 
metric ions) of recoverable coaL 

Qe. de Sflint-Goferin will be the 
first French company to be dena- 
tionalized of the three named last 
week. Finance Minister Edouard 
Bafladur said- The government also 
named Qe. Fmanafarc de Paribas 
and Assurances Gfcnfcrales de 
France as foe first companies to be 
denarinmifeed within five years. 

Swiss Atamans Ltd. said its 
U.S. subsidiary. Consolidated Alu- 
minum Crap, of Sl Lords, Missou- 
ri. and Revere Copper & Brass of 
Stamford, Connecticut, have sold 
their stakes in Ormet Corp. to Ohio 
River Associates. 


Asia Weekly net asset 
Ffedfic value on 
Growth iwwbIM 

Rind Listed on the 
Jth Amsterdam 

Stock Exchange 

Information: 

Pierson, Heldring & Pierson N.V. 
Herengracht 214, 

1016 BS Amsterdam. 



Southraark manages approx. 
US$ 10 Bio. of real estate invest- 
ments with over 140,000 US in- 
vestment clients. Please contact 
us for our syndication program- 
mes or individual property 
opportunities. 


SOI I TI. MARK 


SUCCESSFUL IN 
US REAL ESTATE 

Southraark (Europe) Ltd. 
Belierivestrasse 5 8034 Zurich 
Telephone 01-6937 77 
Fax 01-693954 Telex 816 743 


Have all the advantages 
of a bank account in 
LUXEMBOURG, without 
actually being there. 

To discover the advantages of banking in Luxembourg 
with BCC . all you have to do is to simply mail the attached 
coupon. We will promptly despatch to you tv airmail our 
booklet containing detailed information about banking 
in Luxembourg. 

The BCC Group has offices in 72 countries, its Capital 
Funds exceed US$1,510 million and total assets US$18500 
million. The Head Office and branch of the Bank of Credit 
& Commerce International S A, in Luxembourg enable 
you to make full use of the unique advantages offered in 
Luxembourg which include:- 

1. Total confidentiality of 
investor's affairs by the laws 
of Luxembourg. 

2. The benefits of being able 
to open and operate an 
account in Luxembourg 
without actually going 
there. 

3. Investments and deposits 
made by non-residents 
are totally tax-free 
and there is no with- 
holding taxon interest 
or dividends. 

4. Luxembourg is a stable, 
prosperous financial 
centre in the heart of 
European Economic 
Community. 


Mail this coupon tor your hee 
oapycrf'IntgntotionaJand 
PBraonal Banking in Luxsrnbouro'to 
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NOVA 


A 


Report for the Six Months Ended June 30, 1986 


NOVA, AN ALBERTA 
CORPORATION Is a major 
Canadian energy company 
headquartered in Calgary, 
Alberta. 

The Company was created 
in 1954 to build, own and 
operate a province-wide 
natural gas transportation 
system. In recent years, NOVA 
has expanded its business 
base through development 
of additional energy-related 
activities. 

Current areas of activity 
comprise gas transportation 
and marketing, petroleum, 
petrochemicals, manufactur- 
ing, consulting and research. 
Although most operations 
are located in Canada, 
products and services are 
marketed worldwide. 

NOVA is a public, shareholder- 
owned company trading on 
the Toronto, Montreal and 
Alberta stock exchanges. Total 
consolidated assets exceed 
$6 billion, and the NOVA 
companies employ about 
7,800 people. 

Our annual and interim 
reports, as well as other 
corporate literature, may be 
obtained by writing to the 
head office address below. 
Financial reports are also 
available from the Company's 
Paying Agent: Bank of 
Montreal, 9 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, England 
EC4N 4XN. 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
(unaudited except for December 31, 1985; 



thousands of Canadian dollars) 

June 30 

June 30 

Dec. 31 


1986 

1985 

1985 

Assets: 




Current assets 

$ 815,206 

$ 915,610 

$1,114,015 

Long term investments 

183,686 

118,749 

171.738 

Plant, property and equipment (net) 

4.890,521 

5,225,835 

4,863,581 

Other assets 

197,721 

156,032 

202,730 


$6,087,134 

$6,416^26 

56,352,064 

Liabilities: 




Current liabilities 

$ 789,394 

$ 863,837 

$1,088,501 

Long term debt 

2,735,035 

2,852,337 

2,738.979 

Deferred income taxes 

455,775 

519,603 

425,983 

Deterred gain 

59,947 

— 

62,359 

Minority interest in subsidiary 



9 

companies 

625,253 

614,096 

611,015 

Shareholders’ equity; 




Preferred shareholders 

850,510 

672,676 

861,957 

Common shareholders 

571,220 

693,677 

563,270 


$6,087,134 

$6,416,226 

$6,352,064 





CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME 


(unaudited except for December 31, 1985; 
thousands of Canadian dollars except for share data) 




Six Months Ended 

Year Ended 


June 30 

Dec. 31 


1986 

19B5 

1985 

Operating revenue 

$1,428,320 

$1,682,322 

$3,347,236 

Net operating income 

$ 296,196 

$ 327,080 

$ 673.572 

Equity in losses of affiliated companies 
Allowance lor funds used 

(8,379) 

(3,280) 

(7.235) 

during construction 

2,091 

2,214 

3,171 

Other Income (expenses) 

(3,956) 

1,728 

1,921 

Interest expense (net) 

Income before Income taxes,' minority 

(146,513) 

(159.165) 

(315,915) 

Interest and extraordinary items 

139,439 

168.577 

355,514 

Income (axes 

(49,580) 

(76.130) 

(155,892) 

Minority Interest 

(26,569) 

(30.126) 

(65,511) 

Income before extraordinary items 

63,290 

62,319 

134.111 

Extraordinary items* 

— 

(58,921) 

(216,522) 

Net income (loss) 

$ 63,290 

$ 3.398 

$ (82,411) 

Earnings (loss) per common share 




Before extraordinary Hems 




■ Basic 

$ 0.16 

$ 0.15 

$ 0.38 

Fully diluted 

$ 0.16 

$ Oil 

$ 0.38 

After extraordinary items 




Basic 

$ 0.16 

$ (0.31) 

$ (1.31) 

Fully diluted 

$ 0.16 

$ (0.31) 

$ (1.31) 






'In 1985, the Company reported an extraordinary loss of $216.5 million which 
comprised a non-cash deemed accounting loss of S58.9 million relating to 
the dilution of Ms ownership in Husky Oil Lid. (from approximately 67% to 57%) 
as a result of the conversion to common shares of Husky’s 13% convertible 
preferred shares; a write-down of $157.4 million (net of income taxes) in the 
carrying value of Its linear low-density polyethylene plant; a write-down of 
$10.5 minion on the value of an engineering division; and a gain of $10.3 million 
on the sale of a polyvinyl chloride plant 


NOVA. AN ALBERTA CORPORATION P.O.Box2535.Stn.M, Calgary. Alberta. Canada T2P2N6 
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Tables hid ode ftM nattonwlde prices 
op ta Ibe cJosina on wall Street 
ana *•» not reflect late trades elsewhere. 

Via The Associated Press 
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Credit Commercial Says 
It Flans Restructoriug 


PARIS — Credit Commercial dc France, a 
French govormieot-owned bank that is on. the 
list of 65 groups due to be denationalized by 
.1991, has announced ft major administrative 
reorganization, a bank spokeswoman raid Tues- 
day. 

The reorganization win spUt the bank’s activ- 
ities into two services, one handling banking 
and the other financial activities. The mam 
object of the reform "is to enable the bank to 
respond in the best conditions to changes that 
will occnr in the banking and financial sector, in 
the interests of its cheats, ” the bank said. 

The aboHtkm of cunency-exriiange controls 
in France by the end of this year, as well as 
longer-term moves toward more developed Eu- 
ropean markets. wHl increase the international 
role of French banks, CCF said. To respond to 
these needs, “CCF has decided to give np the 
traditional organization of French banks, which 
generally isolate activities conoa n mg foreign 
countries and international markets in specific 
departments." 

Qe. Fmandire Paribas is first on the fist of 
financial institutions to be denationalized. No 
timetable has been published far other banks 
and finance houses. » 
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^Dollar Finishes Higher in New York J London Dollar Rates! | Gray Resigning as United Technologies Chairman 
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ed higher m US. trading Tuesday end Reserve, 
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came under pressure early in the 
session because of rumors — later 
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tfnemployment 
Rises in France 


PARIS — “The unemploy- 
ment rate in France rose to a 
provi sional 10.7 percent of the 
wodc force in August from 10.6 
percent in July, the national sta- 
tistics institute said Tuesday. 

The institute said the rate 
hadbeen 103 percent in August 

Last month, the Labor Mm- 
istry said unemptoymem had 
hit a postwar, seasonally adiust- 
ed high of 2.47 millioo people in 
July. 


related weakness in the pound (hat 
sparicod an unwinding of large ster- 
ling positions taken last week. 

’‘From a tech n i c al point of view, 
the dollar appeals to be feding its 
way towards higher levels,” one 
dealer said. 

In New York, the dollar rose to 
2.0S3S Deutsche marks from 
2.0480 on Monday, to 1.6610 Swiss 
francs from 1.6523; to 6.7240 
French francs from 6 j 6990, and to 
156.45 yea from 155. 

The' pound also slipped, to 
$1.4685 from $1.4840. 

Traders said the dollar’s outlook 
remains undear. They were spHt 
between long-term bearish senti- 
ment, based on the belief that the 
Reagan miiiiiiiitii^^ wants die 
dollar stiQ lower to redaoe the trade 
deficit, and the belief that U.SL in- 
terest rates may have bottomed oot 
now that weak signs have emerged 


of a pickup in US- economic 
growth. 

Overnight in Tokyo, the dollar 
feQ to 155.40 yen from 156.20 an 
Friday. Markets in Japan were 
dosed Monday far a holiday. 

Dealers said much of the day's 
stimulus derived from nwAt wn in n 
rumors that the Federal Reserve 
Board was about to announce a 
rescue of troubled BankAmerica 
Corp. by Citicorp. 

The rumors knocked about a 
pfennig off the value of the dollar 
before BankAmerica, the holding 
company for the second-biggest 
US. bank, issued a strong denial, 
and the dollar recovered. 

Because the market focused on 
these rumors, the release of the irv- 
dnstrial production numbers had 
no immediate it pp^ . dealers said. 

U»e Fed said industrial produe- . 
tion inched up by Oil percent in 
August as a OJ^percent gain in 
manufacturing output was offset 
by steep declines in the mining mid 
utilities industries. 

Some dealers saw the figures as 
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16HB 1.4*15 
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positive and said they should k<yp 
the dollar stable. 

One trader said that revised pro- 
duction figures for May, June and 
July were significant The data had 
previously shown three consecutive 
monthly declines, suggesting a 
bearish trend, but were revised to 
show two monthly increases and 
one flat month. 

Other U.S. fig ur e s due out this 
week indude August housing starts 
on Wednesday, the second revision 
of second-quarter gross national 
product on Thursday and July per- 
sonal income on Friday. 

In other European trading, the 
dollar was fixed at 2.0525 DM in 
Frankfurt, up from 2.046 on 
Wednesday, and at 6.712 French 
francs in Paris, up from 6.6955. In 
Zurich it slipped to 1.655 Swiss 
francs from 1 .6552 on Wednesday. 

(Reuters, UPI) 
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Floater Issues of North American Banks Trade Nervously 


By Christopher Pizzey 
Roam 

LONDON — Floating- rate-note 
issues for North American Hanir< 
traded nervously Tuesday as ru- 
mors — later strongly denied — 
circulated that BankAmerica Corp. 
was in difficulty and it would be 
seeking assistance from the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

In the broader market, the US. 
dollar sector Tuesday generally 
ended showing few cHang ac from 
Monday's dosing levels as vol ume 
remained low ahead cf the Tuesday 
night announcement of die size of 
next week's US. Treasury mmi-re- 
funding auctions. 

With the primary market mori- 
bund, attention focused on special 
^(nations in the secondary market, 
%ey added. By the end of usnal 
trading, only two new issues had 
been launched, a 400-mi nion- 
French-franc bond for Eurofuna 
and a further high-coupon yen 


bond, tins rime for Finland’s Posti- 
pankkL 

A BankAmerica spokesman said 
die rumors about its alleged prob- 
lems were “preposterous, irrespon- 
sible and absolutely groundless in 
fact." Dealers noted that floating- 
rate notes for BankAmerica and its 
subsidiaries are not widely traded 

A trader at a European bank said 
that as the rumors calculated, some 
issues for other banks did dip 
slightly, “but BankAmerica’g deni- 
al saw them come back to end little 


Qoating-rale-note issues 
ended unchanged to a fraction 
firmer, with a trader commenting: 
“Last week's fun and games seem 
to have driven everyone away from 
our market.” He was referring to 
the crash in world stock and bond ’ 
markets late last week, led by the 
collapse in Wall Street stock and 
bona prices Thursday. 

The record $4-h2fion floating- 
rate-note issue for the United 


Kingdom held steady at 9937 
throughout the day, while the re- 
cent p er petual iwa* for 
National de Paris edged * 
shade on the bid side to be quoted 
at about 10021. 

Dollar-straight issues un- 

changed to 16 point easier as paces 
gave up initial gains of ft point, 
dealers said. They added that 
prices moved down after a lower 
opening in New York that followed 
news of a revision m July industrial 
production. 

The Federal Reserve Board said 
dint mdnstrial production rose 03 
percent in July, instead of the pre- 
viously reported decline of 0.1 per- 
cent. The June figure was revised to 
unchanged from the previous drop 
of 03 percent. 

OmIbw geld that to wmK . 

cate that the US. economy was 
ptrf iajw a little stronger 
previously been thought. ‘They 
(the figures) weren't a disaster, but 
it was obviously a way to mark 


down prices after they came out,” a 
dealer at a U.S. securities house 

Ml lit , 

Sterling-straight bonds were 
lower foflowing news of a higher 
than expected public-sector bor- 
rowing requirement figure. 

In the primary market, Enrofi- 
ma’s 400-imQion-franc braid pays 
7ft percent over eight years and 
was priced at par. It was lead-man- 
aged by Soti£t£ Ginfrale and was 
offered on the market outside the 
total fees of Ift percent at a dis- 
count of 2. 

Postipanklri's 10-billion-yen 
bond has a price of 117ft and pays 
8ft percent over six years. It was 
lead-managed by EBJ International. 

A floating-rate-note issue for 
Banco Internacional SJN.G was in- 
creased to $188.1 milKnfl from die 
initial {50 milli on after being over- 
subscribed. The issue represents 
the refinancing and securi- 

tization exercise undertaken by the 
bank. 


By Arthur Higbee 

[numaxioncl Herald Tribune 

Hany J. Gray, widely feared for 
his bold takeover tactics at United 
Technologies Corp., has an- 
nounced that he will step down as 
chairman on Dec. 31. 

He will be succeede d by Robert 
F. DanieR 53, who will continue as 

Ileassaroed last Jan. 1. Mr^G ray! 
66, will remain as a director arid 
chairman of ti y firmn r y committee, 
the c ompan y said Monday. 

Because Mr. Gray traveled regu- 
larly by helicopter, The New Yrak 
Times recounts, executives fearing 
a takeover often joked, a bit ner- 
voos2y, that they could hear the 
whining blades overhead. His last 
big merger battle was an unsuccess- 
ful 1982 bid for Bendix Corp. 

In 1971, Mr. Gray quit Litton 
Industries as senior executive vice 
president to b ecome president and 
chief administrative officer of what 
was then United Aircraft Corp. It 
made Pratt & Whitney aircraft en- 
Hamfltan propellers and Sa- 
hebcopteis. Sales were S2 
billion a year. Under Mr. Gray, 
sales climbed to more than S16 bil- 
lion last year. 

Within four years, he had 
changed the company’s name to 
United Technologies and invaded 
other high-technology areas, al- 
most always with highly publicized, 
hostile takeover battles. His acqui- 
sitions included Essex Wire & Ca- 
ble Col, Otis Elevator Co. and Car- 
rier Corp., the air-conditioner 

iTfannfaM-Jiii wr 

Mr. Gray was widely believed 
responsible fra the departure of at 
least two executives who had hoped 
to succeed him Edward L Hen- 
nessy Jr. left to run Allied Crap. 
When Robert J. Carlson resigned, 
he told the board that Mr. Gray 
had electronically bugged his home 
and office. Mr. Hennessy is undra- 
stood to have Had similar suspi- 
cions. But two years ago United's 
independent directors deared Mr. 
Gray after an investigation. 

Georgia- bom, Mr. Gray is a 
graduate of the University of mi- 
nors and a combat veteran of 
World War a 

Magas Greufdl Grraqi PLC of 
London has hired five former 
Chase Manhattan Corp. execu- 
tives, mdnding Robert E. Kero Jr. 


He wiD become an executive vice 
president and director of Morgan 
Greufdl Capital Maiwymml lnf- 
in New Yrak. The other fonr execu- 
tives, Gerald S. Frey, Deborah Jen- 
nings, Audrey M.T. Jones and 
James T. Morion, win ah be wee 
presidents. AH had been with 
Chase's equity fund group, where 
Mr. Kern, 50. had been managing 
director. Morgan GrenfeD has long 
marie investments abroad fra U3. 
pension funds. It appointed Ride 
Walton as president of Capital 
Management Inc. a year ago to 
seek investments in large-capital- 
ization areas in the United States; 
Mr. Kern and has >wifn will special- 
ize, in UJS. growth cnmpaiiM-c capi- 
talized at less than $500 millim. 


Chase Manhattan Corp. an- 
nounced. in turn, that Thomas D. 
Hen wood has been n am ed manag- 
ing director of its Special Equity 
Fund, the post vacated by Mr. 
Kern. Chase said Mr. Henwood 
had been Mr. Kern's “right-hand 
man.*’ Before joining Chase in Jan- 
nary 1985, Mr. Henwood was a 
re se at eh director with First Boston. 

Yamakfci International (Europe) 
Ltd, which is seeking a banking 
license in the United Kingdom, has 
named Peter Bulfidd as executive 
director with a view to making him 
chief executive of the bank once the 
license is grouted. Yamaichi Inter- 
national is a subsidiary of Yamai- 
chi Securities Co. of Tokyo. Mr. 
Bulfidd, 56, a Scottish chartered 


accountant, was formerly a director 
of J- Henry Schroder Wagg & Co, 
merchant bankers. 

The Chicago Board of IVade says 
it will open a Enrcweaii representa- 
tive in I /nvfnn in November 
to be heodad by Peter Donnelly, 
vice-president for European opera- 
tions. A board official said a simi- 
lar office may be opened in Tokyo 
next year. 

Utikw, the Anglo-Dutch con- 
sumer products group, has named 
its treasurer, Niafl Fitzgerald, to 
succeed Anthony (Cob) Stcnham 
as fmanflg director Bankers Trust 
Co. announced last month that Mr. 
Steaham had been hired as its exec- 
utive chairman for Europe, the 
Middle East and Africa. 


TRADE: BankAmerica Plans to Close 

Record. US. Deficit Copenhagen Branch by 1987 


(Continued from first finance page) 

now own more in U3. investments 
than Americans own overseas, the 
country still enjoys a slight surplus 
in this category because, analysis 
said, the rate of return on many 
older U3. investments is higher 
than foreigners have been receiving 
in the United States. 

(AP, Reuters, UPI) 

1 Industry Onfpnt Up 0.1% 

U.S. industrial production 
inched up by 0.1 percent in August 
as a 03-percent gain in manufac- 
turing output was offset by declines 
of 1.5 percent in utilities and 1.4 
percent in mining the Federal Re- 
serve Board said Tuesday, accord- 
ing to a United Pres s International 
iBtplri i f fnm W ashington 

F-stimatBK compiled by Fed ana- 
lysts put the industrial production 
index at 124.8 in August on a scale 
that began at 100 in 1977. 

Output of U.S. factories, mines 
and utilities rose 03 percent in July 
to 124.6, according to revised data. 
An early report last month bad 
ptanwti the J ply production index at 
124.1, 0.1 percent below the June 
level. Revised data showed that the 
inrip.T remained imptwnpti jn Jane 
following a 0.4-percent Hw«Jin#» in 
May. It has advanced by a sluggish 
0 J percent overall since August 
1985. 


The Associated Press 

NEW YORK — BankAmerica 
Corp. plans to dose its Copenha- 
gen branch by early 1987, shifting 
the operation to its London-based 
Nordic group, the ha«Vmp compa- 
ny said To-.sday. 

A spokesman for the San Fran- 
cisco-based company, the second- 
largest U3. bank holding company 
after Citicorp, said the decision to 
dose the branch was part of Bank- 
Americ&’s strategy of lending more 
to governments and multinational 
companies than to rmAarre. busi- 
nesses. 

The Copenhagen branch HaH 
been involved in corporate banking 
and landing (O niiHnw TkiniA 

m mpm i i wa and Denmark branches 
of multinational corporations. 
Those operations will be trans- 
ferred to the Nordic group, which 
serves customers in Norway, Swe- 
den and Finland, a spokes- 
man, RkkGouiart. 

Last week, news reports indicat- 
ed that BankAmerica was wfllmg to 
consider purchase offers fra its 
Italian bank subsidiary, Banca 
<f America e dltaha, as part of the 
same strategy. BankAmerica never 
confirmed the reports. 

Sources were quoted in the re- 
ports as saying that the sale of the 
profitable Italian nnit would help 


raise cash fra BankAmerica, winch 
posted losses of $577 million in the 
fust six months of 1986. 

The company has sold a number 
of assets in the past several years to 
raise capital. 

On Tuesday, the company for- 
mally sold its 50-percent interest in 
its downtown Los Angeles head- 
quarters to Shnwa Investments 
Corp., a Japanese commercial real 
estate developer. 

BankAmerica has said it expects 
a S70 mfllion after-tax gain from 
the sale in the third quarter. 

Speculation that BankAmerica, 
the parent of Bank of America, 
would seek a bailout from the U3. 
Federal Reserve circulated Tues- 
day in financial markets in Europe 
and the United States. BankAmer- 
ica quickly denied the rumors, 
terming them “irresponsible anti 


Output Rises in Switzerland 

Raaers 

BERN — Industrial production 
in Switzerland rose 11 percent in 
the second quarter of 1986, com- 
pared with a 12-percenl drop in the 
Gist quarter and a 7-percent in- 
crease in second quarter of 1985, 
the Federal Office of Industry, 
Trade and Labor said Monday. 
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S» 8* 
2* 2* 
27* 22V, 
49* 47* 
45* 45 
5b 48 
I* 7* 
37* 36* 
32 30* 

96 
18* 

77* 

17* 16* 


f 1 


6* 
7*— * 
Tft 
13 
65 

26 — * 
17*— 1 
9*— * 
14* — 1* 
46* + * 
19* 

4* 

14*— 1 

Bu- 

rn 

22* 

49* 

45* + * 
56 +1 

J* 

3796— Vb 
32 +1* 

3S* +1 
18* 

17 — * 
17* + * 


M 


.10 


H 


22* 8* HBO 


JM 


775 


11 10* »*— M 



3* 3ft 


3ft 3* + * 
... 5* 5*—* 
11* 11* IMb + M 
62 61* 61*— 1 
27 28* XTO— « 

48* XT* 39*—* 
41* 48* 41 — * 
TO TO 4* 

2* 2* 2* 

4* 4* 4ft— * 
17 14* 17 + * 

19 lift 18*— * 

TO I* 6*— * 

a* 2 t* a*— u 
18* 17* »*— * 
a* 20* 2BW— * 

14* IX* 14* + * 
23* a 234* + * 

b* Bft at— * 

C* 42* 42* +1* 
34* 21* 34*— * 
5* 546 5* 

3496 32* S —I 
22* a* a*— 3 
It 17* 17* 

24* XI* 24*— * 
11* 10* 11*— U 
396 396 396 


27* 14 
76* 10* 
12* 5* 
20* 4 

7* Mt 
47* 2796 
36* 14* 
21 7* 

14* SV> 
33 7* 

78* 3 

17* 7* 
32* 74* 
6* 3 
3* 1 
17 <* 

18* 11* 
40* a 

70* 3* 
17* 18* 
a* 3* 

it* a 

7296 7* 

90 14* 

7X96 
20 * 6 * 
2% 1* 
■a I* 
17* 7* 
74* 7* 


IMS I 

ISC 

leal 

imuMK 

tnoctnp 

tlxUNs 

iRfORSS 


HMtNtS 

iDtBOv 

hitoGon 

ISSCO 

low 

InftSv 

IntrTkl 

Intred 

infrfFfr 

jotaphs 

intrmgn 

fntuwc 

\SBsr 

I Gome 
inHCMg 
IntLsa 

InMobU 
IRIS 


j no 

702 


78 

7.706 2J 2351 

286 

747 
9! 
152 
_ 7 


at 

46 

JD 15 7 

2574 
256 

a 

171 

797 

160 


7754 


22* 22 22*— * 
11* 16* 11 — * 
9* 796 .996— 46 

11* 11* IT* + * 
tS » i +w 
aa» jo 37* +i* 
16 T7* 17*— n 

TO 9* »— * 
5ft 5* 5*—* 
Mt 7* 7*— M 
Mb 7* 7*— * 
7* 7* 7* 

26 W 17* + * 
a 5* sa— u 
i* l* i* 

TO tVi 6*—* 
13* 12* 13* + * 
24* 23* 21* + * 
4 3* 3*— * 

1496 73* IS*—* 
4 4 4 

JS* *9* «-* 

a* iro 2^-m 


IxomOx 

IM 


22* 21* 

If* 18* 

1* 1* 1* 

.7* X* 7* + * 
11 70* 71 

12* 12* 12* + M 


*-=* 


rob 5ft JBRst 841 306 

W9b 8* JWPs 483 

S 

7* 4* j SSEa t ‘ ,4 * 19 *13 

2Ht TO Jtrtcai .72 8 474 

JAM 5* JOflkW 117 

» l Jo rti m 28 

S* Juno 26 

20* IS- Justin TO 24 50 


6* TO TO— * 

% T 

4* TO 4*— * 
17* 19* 11* 

10* 9* W* + 4t 
1*4 MV4 Wit— * 
25* 25* 25* 

16* 16* 16* 


7446 6* MBI 466 

UV, 7V4 MCI 10327 

8ft 3* MPSI 50 

32* 16 MTS 28 18 17 

14* 7* MockTr 292 

41V. 24* ModGE 236 66 179 

XS46 1246 Moonol TO 1*50 
IX* 8* MalRt 164 

17* ll Mahlls 8le .1 47 

1496 7* MotSd 1665 

2346 754ft MaUtw 80 46 45 

53* 31* MfrsNs L44 34 116 

X 75* Marcus 33 18 7» 

5ft 396 Moraine 348 

11* 7* Mortal 27 

XV. 23 Atarshl s JO 28 )0C 

50* 28ft MortdN IJO X3 431 

38 27V, MotrtS 

28* 13* Maxcre 
18* 10 Maxwsl 

a 146 MoyPt 
3* MiovnOl 
45* 31* McCrm 
13* X* MeForl 
42* 2596 ModCSC 
10* 796 Otedex 

7Vt 3* ModCre 
18 10ft Mentor 
a* 11* MentrC 
37* 2396 MarBcs I TO 
47* 30* MercB % 36 
27* 11* MorBos . 86 

279b 76* MrtnB S 180 48 709 
13* 7* Morllr -20 ~ 

274t 17* MenrO 

44 28* MJchMl ... _ 

2396 10U. Mlcorn IS 

t i* Micro 
6* 3* MJcrffy 86 L7 
17* 3* MIcrTc 

199b 544 Micro? 

9* 5* MJcSem 

35* 25* MlcrsfT 
tft MdPcA 


10* 


245 
453 
J 229 
7677 
42 
122 
S7 

88 U 84 
4 

. J»9 
86 3 56 

336 
166 

49 


26 330* 


23 481 
122 

130 3A 83 




52* 

IS* 

a 

ii 


18* MdStFd 
25* MkSBk 
5* MdwAJr 

18* MUIrHr 

3 Million 
18* Mlinprs 
8* 2* Min bo- 
35* 19* Mlntar 
946 546 MOosk 

17ft W* MoblCB 
»* IS* Modbw 
15* 6* MoJedr 
56 38* Motet 

<3 lift MonfG 
29 4* MonArf 

22* 10* MonoITt 
It* IS* MorFlo 
77 77H Momn 

9* 2 Mow ley 

22 14* Motctb 

47* IB* MuHmh 


so 

IX 

243 

TO 13 74 

134 2X 437 
7011 

AA 28 923 

38 1,1 681 

170 
146 

171 
225 

M u £ 

80 .1 590 

TOe 18 J 

1307 
.1 7 

AS) 2.2 322 

633 

30 L5 50 


81 


4* 6 4 — * 

7* 7* 7*— K 
7 TO TO—* 
2746 2746 2746 

7* 10* + * 

S M 35*— * 

Jt a*— * 

94k 9* 94ft— * 
11* 11* 11* 

13* 12ft 13 
16 17* 17*—* 

40* 39* 39*— 46 
24 a, a —i 
3* 3* 3* — * 
8* 8 a — * 

2846 28* 28*— * 
39* 38* 38ft— 4ft 
” 

314i 3644 3044 
13* 12* 73*— * 

4* 4* 4Vfc— * 
XI* 39* 39* 

11* IT* 1!*— * 
a* X* 304ft— 4ft 
8* 7ft Bli + * 
6* 4 4* 

U* ITO 74* + * 
U 13ft 

a* a* am — * 

36 37 3714—146 

21 209ft a + * 

27* 20* am— ft 
8* 8* 8* + * 
74* 13fk 74* + * 
36 X5U 351ft— * 
11* 11 11* 

4* 3* 3*— * 
354 3* 3*—* 

8* 8* 8* 

14* MV. 14* 

7 TO 64ft— 94 
29 2B94 28*— * 

3* 2* 3* + * 
XI* 23* a*— 1* 
45% 44ft 44ft— 1* 
ft 8* I*— * 
2144 2 i* a*— * 
7% 7* 7*— ft 
2796 26ft 26*— * 
6 5* 4 + * 

224ft 22* 22*— 46 
6* 5* 6* + * 
15* IS* 75*—* 
24* 234ft 24*—* 
7* TO 7 — * 
45 44* 44*— * 

a 4096 43 -KFfft 
9V. 84ft 9* 

11* 11* 11* 

13* 73* 13* 

a* a* a* + * 

4 3* 4 + * 

»94ft 19 194ft + 46 

39 36* 39 +2* 


4* 2* NCACp 
6* X* NMS 
13* 846 NOBCO 

24* 75* NBnTex 38 
<94t 27* KttOVS 130 
23* II* NtCpfrs .16 
25* H* NDota AA 
2076 12 MHHC 33t 
1 4 MtLumb 

4 1* MMlcm 

9* S4i NktenT I 

7* 3* Nebon 

7* 4* MwfcSec 
26* W* NtwVSv 
13* 896 N BrunS 
60* 25* HE Bra 80 
29* 154ft MHmBa TO 
X 18* NJNtls 84 

1 TVS? 5? 

20* 11* MQw B 
30* 15 Nonten 
5776 20 Mantel s 
3316 2?* NlUBl 
7 576 Marxian 

tft TO NAtlln 
6146 32* MsfBct 
36* 14* NestSw 
47 2Zf6 NaTrxts J2 24 

XI* 17* N«NG 132 73 183 

33% 19* NwNLl 86 38 155 

36* 22. HwxtPS 230 68 66 

X4V6 4* MomPh 742 

47 a* Maxell s M 18 147 

24* 13* Numrcs 36 29 54 

97ft 6* NuMod 77 


TO 

TO 

36 


tro 


ia 

208 

29 % 

37 2074 
13 627 

26 1051 

13 69 

230 
215 
115 
598 
4 
1577 
„ 63 

13 461 
13 277 

27 113 

"3 ^ 
% 
SS ,U 2 

J 1656 
414 
52 
11 

w JS 


3* 3* 
3% 3ft 
916 a* 
20 19* 

40* 40 
15% 15ft 
17* 17 
19* 79* 
446 4* 

lft 1* 
7* 7* 
3* 3* 
5 5 

13* 12* 
16* M4t 
46% 4546 
26* 3146 
31* 3096 
20 19V. 

14* 74 
TO TO 
1* I* 
12% 114ft 
28* 77 
C 046 
30 29%. 

546 596 

6* 6% 
56* 54* 
1TO 15* 
39* 39 
a* 20* 

29 28* 

35 35 

12 * 11 * 
37 35* 

19* K 
7* 7* 


3* 
3*— * 
S%— * 
20 + * 
«0Vi— * 

15* 

17 — * 
19* 
4*— * 
146— * 
7* + * 
34ft 

13V, + % 
HAb— * 
46*— * 

JT- * 

TO— M 
1* + * 
11*— * 
27 — I* 
41 —1* 

29*— * 

sr* 

55* 
15*— 1 
39 — * 

a* 

28*— Vft 
35 

11*—* 
35*— 1* 
1916— 1ft 
7*— * 


26* 13 KLA 
16* 4* KVPtls 

SSx. J5J S 0 """* 
XBft 73* Kfirdr 
IM 7* Kooier 
15* I * Kavaan 
61* OT6 KteSA. 
35* 17* Kemps 


33 14 


£ 
221 
6 
15 

3 1A 95 
2.1 2266 


T» 13* 13* + Vft 

Hzt 

mt n* i» 

S» SB* a* + to 

29 2744 21 -1* 


3 to Ocooiwr 3 

15* 5* Odlta s 02 

42 25V* OtHKJpx 80 3.1 725 

n 55 OflloCa 100 48 129 

40 36* Old ICnt 1.10 33 371 

43* 37 QMRap 38 23 164 
324i 38* OldSpfC 260 124 93 


2f* 17* Omofcm 
34 11* OnoBcs 

76 Vft 54ft OnLlna 
a* 12* OpNoC 
34 14 OpncR 

a* 13 * grant 
15* 13 Ortonc 
13U s% Orbit 

I iVft OrfoCP 
70* 30 MBA 
23* 12* Oshrari 
48* 39* OttrTP 
mb 44ft OwrExa 
38ft 13* OwnMfl 


J1 

38 

284 


80 41 


58 

18 


896 

406 

a 

144 

271 

8S8 

4 

522 

163 

251 

41 

32 

522 

a 


i* m 

A & 
7 ESS 

17ft 16ft 
19ft 19 
70* 74ft 
16* 15* 
7 UH, 
1446 U 
lift Uft 
lift U* 

M* 14* 


l* + ft 

to— * 

26 + ft 

74*— ft 

85=5 
21 — * 
.7ft-* 

16ft 

M» + * 

1346 

11% + ft 


ft. 


74 + * 

r:, 1 * 

14* + to 


DhYtL 10% 


J DMcnfb 

Mm L — 1 PM. CWie I Hlid. Law Slock 


51 

a* 

Vm 

23ft 

I3to 

Uft 

8* 

25* 

25 

32ft 

12* 

s* 

546 
3046 
26* 
43ft 
70* 
1216 
21* 
35* 
2 to 
19* 

a* 

18* 

7* 

5Sft 

5* 

14* 

4ft 

38* 

12* 

25* 

33 

at* 


26* PNC 
TO Poem- 
s’* PocFst 
lift PTeicro 

IXtoPocoPh 

5* PcncMx 
5 Port Oh 
4 Point M 
18% Paul Hr 
10* Payats 

10 PoakHC 
5* PasGid 
33ft Penbco 

29* PenaEn : 

aft Pontalr 
3ft PwEx 
22ft Petrtte 
i* Pfrrnc* 

15% Phrmci 

15* PNIGi 
2 PhnxAm 
is* PteScve 
73 PtCCOfl 
38ft PtanHI 1 
7 PkxxSt 
3ft PoFofk 
« 2«Mn 
22* Porm 
146 Powoll 
9ft Powrtc 
20* PrcCst 
6* ProdLa 
2* Priam 
26ft PrtceCs 
3* PrmeMd 

11 Prtracw 
3ft ProdOp 
15* ProoCs 

9ft PrapTTr 1 
1744 PrSilfc 
23 PrvLte 
Uft PurffBs 


88 S3 


42* 41* 41*— * 
42ft 41* 41*— * 
15 14* 14*—* 

14 13* 13*— * 

Uft 75ft 15ft— ft 
10V> KA6 16* 

6% 6* 6* + * 
4ft 4 4 

16* 1546 15ft— * 




47ft 4646 46ft— * 
36* 35 36* +2 

25% 25 25* 

3% 3* 3%—* 
34* a* 24ft— * 
8* 8* Sto— to 
20ft 17* 20*—* 
22* 22ft 22*— % 
3% 3* Sib— to 
18* 18* 18ft— U 
a 28ft 2846 
35ft 31 35 +1 

7 TO 6*—* 

4 3* 3*— to 

76 154t 75%— * 

28ft 3816 28*— * 
1* 1% Tft— to 

10ft Tft Tft 
24 ft 23ft 24ft + * 
ll 10ft 11 
3 2* 3 

30V, 30ft 30* 

4* 3% 3to— ft 
is* i»C i3* 

4to 4to 4* 

33 aft 3144— lft 
70* TO 1Mb + ft 
2244 22 22ft— * 

24* 23* 23ft— * 

23* a a — * 


Dtv. VM. 3 HS > *Hbto uelMICtoi 


.13 


63* 33* Slrwbd 
44 18 Stryker 

39 18* Subaru S 

TO 1* Surma 
II* 5* SumtHI 
5* I SunCst 
75* Bft SunMad 
35ft 2216 Suawstx 180 
16* 6 SuuSkys 
I* Su prl ox 
8% SymbT 
TO Svnoir 
4 S yntoefa 
3 S mil ex 
ft* Symons 30 
5ft SvAsoc 
5* Syvtlo 
7* 


84b 23 


4* 

15ft 


50 
390 
13 1007 
178 
22 712 
781 
S 

33 25 

S 
3 
316 
291 
78 


1C* 

17* 

7* 

17 


L4 


30* 15 


SviMb 

Syshrrf 


80 5 


55 

7 

147 

35 


38 37 3746— * 

X 2746 29 — ft 
73 22* 73 + ft 

2 * 2 * 2 * + * 
5* 5* 5*— ft 
3* 3n 346 + ft 
lift 11* 11*— to 
28* 26* 27 — * 
lift Tift lift— * 
2 2 2 
Uft U Hto— * 
7* 7 7* + ft 

72 lift 12 
3* 3 3 — * 

14V. Uft 14 — ft 
7* 7 7*— U 

7 TO 6ft— * 
WW. 9to 7ft—* 
15* 15* 15* 4 * 


1TO 

16* 

20* 

-fcb 

15* 

19ft 


* QMS 
6V. Quodrx 
9ft QoakCh TO S3 
16„ Qutxihn 
A QraatM 
6* OuJxto X 
7 Quotm 


ia 

77 

245 

a7 

181 

167 

12 


« 

73* 73 lavTVft 
17* 17 17 — * 

3ft 3* 3*— to 
9ft 9 9 — r 

18ft lift 18ft 


10 5 

2346 I34i 
15% 8ft 
12* 246 
6* 2ft 
4346 71 
23to 17 
3to 1ft 
28 19 

14* 7% 

35* 20* 
35V. 744 

IM 7* 
Bft 4ft 
7% 3* 

18* 746 

19 TO 
48* 26* 
41* 17ft 
32 13* 

11* 5 
24V, 73ft 
41* 2Sft 
45ft ZTto 
14* 10ft 

lift 6 
20* 7ft 
20ft 7* 
34* 22* 
11* 6* 
15ft 6 
26 TO 


RAX 

RPM 

RodSy* 

RodtnT 


8W 3 

TO 38 


Rainer 
Ray En 
RedICr 


RadbiL 


RacvE! 

Rolled 

RpAufe 

Reuterl 


77 
667 
'176 
559 
52 

188 33 801 

JM Ll 685 
65 
*17 
11 

30b 18 83 


3D 33 


RevRvm 

Rhodes 

RBsllm 

RkJiEI 

RlBSNs 

RnodSw 

RobNuo 

RobVsn 

RurCmB 

RnssSlr 

Rouses 

ROTPtm 

RusMftl 

RyonFs 


607 
208 
2 

34 1 45 

.15* 3 86 

32 U»| 

1.10 3A H 
LT0 3 A 768 
86 S 38 
54 
7461 
165 

TO 22 1543 
I 112 
114 
567 


6ft TO TO 
1846 18* 18*- to 
9* TO 9ft 
3 2ft 2Jk — lb 
2ft 2ft 246— to 
33ft 32ft Zl — ft 

24 22ft 22* —1ft 
9* TO 1ft 

a 20* 20* 

22 20* a* + ft 

7ft 1 7ft + ft 
5ft 5* Sto— ft 
4to TO TO + ft 

5 I ■ — ft 
It 15* 16 — ft 
43% <2% 43 —1 
32ft 31 32ft + ft 
20 19ft 19ft— ft 

6 5% 6 

17ft 16ft 17 — ft 
32* 32 32 — * 

3346 32 32* — 1* 
lift lift lift— 4b 
4ft 41b .£*— * 

2746 27 27 — ft 

6ft 6* 6 to— ft 

6* 6ft 6* + to 

22* 2746 22 — ft 


3* 3 

L76 38 


JBo 36 


32 15 

M U 


724b 5 SAY Ind 
a4b lift SCI Sy 
2746 75ft 5EI 

10 3Vt SFE 

20 TO SHLSv 
33 IWt Sdecds 
64 3646 Safeco 

13* 544 SofHttS 

35* 13* SUUdD 

54 S StPauis 188 41 

11 5 5ofCrt 
9* <* SanBar 

37* 2346 SovbFi 
U ft 7fb SeanOp 
24 11* ScanTrs 

2TO lift Scherer 
44ft 20ft SdlhnA 
Tft 3* SdMIc 
8* 3ft SdSfl 
U* 2ft settex 
89% 43 ScrlBH 
5* 2ft soaCal 
15ft 5ft Seagate 
46* 77* SoamFr 
2* 7ft See Too 

3ft Jt SEEQ 

23 1446 Sebti 

24% 16ft Sektlna 

6 546 Semlcn 
ll 7ft sensor 
75ft 8 SvcMer 
27* 17* Svmter _ 

77 7646 servlco 

21* 12 SvOaks .16 1.1 
40* 29 ShrMed TO 15 
55* 36* Sbwmt 184 48 

39* 20* SbmAl 
5* 3 Silicon 

19 9fb Silicons 
20ft 10* SfllcVal 
19* Mb SHicnxs 

7 to 3% SUtec 
a* TO Shnpln s 
14* 10% StePlnc 
28* 12ft Staler 
12* 8* Skipper 
3% 1ft SmttnL 

77* 46 “ 

28ft 946 


18 


80 S3 
32 AS 


35 

M 


M J 


56 33 


13 


8 

852 

33 

86 

757 

2319 

448 

126 

92 

229 

334 

165 

43 

73 

22 

337 

291 

85 

4 

226 

1 

25 

1034 

203 

-s 

27 

773 

1647 

241 

15 

1299 

317* 

1272 

261 

1S7 

23 

£ 

a 

6 

27 

900 

94 


7-92 14 138 


72* 7%50Heeh 
21% Uft SoftwA 
41 24* SonocP 

1946 8 SenrFd 
55* 36ft SCorMI 
5ft TOSoHesp 
25 ITO SIMFn 
25% 16* Sovtret 

10 TO Sew tun 
44* 23ft Sovran 
21ft 10ft Scecdys 

% asss? 

17 7* Spire 

15ft 5* StarSur 
Uft 6ft SMfiM 
43% 24* Siendy 
21% 10ft SMMIc 
50ft 31ft SMReg 
25* W4t stonhm 
14 StaSISs 
. _ 3ft Stolen 
ITO 10 StewStv 
29 it* srwint 

11 6* SUM 

Uft strata 


80 1 
30a : 


.16 18 
U4 4.1 


37 3 


30 2.1 

188 Z7 

ITO 75 

32 16 


a 

177 

89 

30 

458 

ia 

251 

ia 

408 

727 

1313 

203 

lit 

47 

55 

244 

183 

4* 

ss 

i 

85 

570 


7* 7ft 7ft— ft 
16ft 16 16ft— * 

17% 17ft 17ft— % 
34t 3ft 3ft— ft 
16* 16* Uft— * 
27* 25% 25% — 4b 
55% 56* 55ft— ft 
Aft 5* TO— % 
28% 27 77 — 1% 

37* 36% 37 + ft 

8ft 8 8ft— ft 

7 6* TO + ft 

24% 24 24ft + ft 
Bft 8ft TO 
16* 15ft 15ft— * 
17 lift 76*— ft 
38* 37* 37* — to 
4% 4ft 4ft + * 
4* 4ft 4* 

3ft 3 3 — ft 

81Vt Mft 81*— 1 

TO 2* TO 

\Z ^ «7tt 

15 U U — ft 
20ft 20* 20ft— * 
Aft & 6 —ft 

7 8ft 7 
10ft 9% 10*— ft 

a* au. aft— vt 

17% ITO 17% 4-1 
15ft 14ft 15*— H 

ait soft ait— * 

47* 45ft 46 —TO 
15ft 15 15* + ft 

7ft 7 Tft + ft 
25* 23% » +1 

Uft 13 Uft 
31ft 30* 30*— 1 
TO 3* 3ft + * 
10% W» 10*— % 
1044 9% 10* . 

11% nn im— ft 

7Vb 6% 6% 

15* 15 IS* + to 
lift 10% 10%—* 

ait 20* a + ft 

3 36 a -* 

Wt STO S6*- * 

* TO-% 

17ft ITO J7 — * 
37* 37 37 —1 

46 45 45% — ft 

3* 3* 3tt— * 
18% 17* 18% +lft 
a 20% 21 

7 TO 5% — * 
3J4» 33* JTO + ft 
17* IS* 7TO +1 
4te 4 4* + ft 

10% 1Mb ITO 
10ft TO TO— ft 
10 9% TO— ft 

TO 7* TO + ft 

40% 46* «?*— ft 

IT* 10% - N 

»% 34ft 34ft— * 

+ % 

& ik 

20 19* 2B + * 

Bft 7* 8* 

30% 20 aro— * 


22* IS* TCAs 

37% 5* TCBYa 
TO 1% TocVhr 
39* 12* Tandem 
7* 2ft Tandon 
19 10ft TcCam 
U6 IBS* Tecum 
U Aft Telco 
29* 75* TtcmAs 
“ Aft TelPlus 
a* Toiecrd 
1% Tehdd 
8* Teiobs 
6ft Telnais 
1* TermDt 
TO TherPr 
9* Tbermd 
39* 23* ThrdMt 
9% 2fk ThouTr 
to S Ttorvh 
29* 11* TottSy 
76% 10 TrakAu 
16* 7ft TrIStar 
13* 7ft TrlodSy 
38% 2D TrukJo 
25ft 15 2BCnins 
au >0* Tysons 


3380 27 


% 

1% 
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Hill huh mi 


PEANUTS 




■■pH aiHtin 

[Blim HIBHH 


AT THE 0FENJN6 
CEREMONIES OF THE ODfoPIC 
6AME5 IN LOS AH6ELES1 


BBBklHHBBBSiBBBBB 
HBIII »■■■ UBB 
BBBflflU UBBki UBB 
I riBBBBd UBU 
I UBBBUHIBBBUUil 
PUHB UBBflB UBBB 






WHERE S THAT 
i A6ENT? I LL . 
POUNP HIM !i 3 



BOOKS 


BLONDIE 


STRENGTH FOR THE FIGHT: A 
History of Blade Americans in the 

Militar y 

By Bernard C Nalty. 424 pages. $2150. 
The Free Press, 866 Third Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 10022. 

Reviewed by Drew Middleton 


military asset. Tbe 
seas, bewBsconvin 


K Mlunily to serve over- 
would create a sense of 


purpose amo ng 'blacks, raising tbe morale tit 
servicemen and civilians.” Doolittle, then a 


HC3W VifiS THE \ — H Y IN *-(7HE 6ROOM WAS 

weCXXHG.RAt*?/^ MOST WHAT > MUCH OLDS? 

— — . — --{unusual. I way ?7twan the bride 


60 WHEN SHE If , 
n SAID/* I DO".i)|i 


HE SAID/ *> 
■ " ILL TRy 


T HIS is a success story — a success 
achieved largely by blacks aided by far- 
sighted whites, w«i like John J. McQoy, Gen- 
eral James H. Doolittle, Admiral Emo R. 
Zumwalt and General Matthew B. Ridgway. 
Tbe story also minors tbe long struggle of 
blnefa in the military to achieve equality, 
which basically means a readiness to fight and 
die on the same terms as wirite warriors. 

RiaHt partkapatioc in the miEtaxy, as Ber- 
nard C Nalty emphasizes in this even-handed, 
weQ-docmnented book, did not begin with Ac 
volunteer army or even the Vietnam War. 
There were blades in Washin gt on^ ragged ar- 
mies and aboard the warships and povateexs 
that bedeviled the British in the War at 1812. 



ACROSS 

1 Diplomat's 
forte 

5 Cordage fiber 
10 Equipment 

14 Khayyam 

15 Me. town 

16 Like a fabled 
duckling 

17 Indian 
princess 

IS Put on cargo 
19 A gait 

26 U.S. film debut 
of 39 Across 

23 Break bread 

24 -advocate 

27 Fleur-de 

30 Chanteuse 

Edith 
33 A 

“Stagecoach” 
star: 1939 

35 Before, to 
Byron 

36 Straw in tbe 
wind 

38 Pay up 

39 Star of 20 
Across 

43 “It's !” 

44 Invalid 

45 Ring initials 

46 Busy bodies 

48 Undress 

50 Draft agey. 

51 Stew 

53 Limo occupant 


55 Role for 39 
Across 

61 This may come 
to shove 

64 Attack 

65 Mars, to 54 
Down 

66 Exchange rate 

67 Poetry Muse 

68 Bag opener 

69 Hot-day word 

76 Hinder 

71 about (ap- 

proximately) 


1 Legal wrong 

2 Oriental nurse 

3 Walking aid 

4 Levites, e.g. 

5 Holmes’s aim 

6 Dies- — 

7 Kind of jerk or 
pop 

8 Put to 

(finishofD 

9 Stayed at an 

inq 

10 Traveler to 
Liliiput 

11 Type of trip 

12 Swiss peak 

13 Manhattan 
part 

21 Track distance 

22 Thru reside out 
25 Restrains 


26 Shaving 
mishaps 

27 Air Force 
general Curtis 

28 Sultans' 
decrees 

29 Placid 

31 Sanction 

32 Surfeited 

34 Group 

character 

37 What the 
Aswan dams 

49 Wee-hour 
movie 

41 Gulf of Aqaba 
port 

42 Londoner’s lift 

47 Split the take 

49 Number of 

cards in 
Caesar's deck? 

52 Harden 

54 “The 
Republic” 
author 

56 Flying pest 

57 Love's 
antithesis 

58 Item to pump 

59 Apollo's 
mother 

69 North Sea 
feeder 

61 Clumsy hand 

62 Expression of 
disgust 

63 “Sprechen 

Deutsch?*’ 





BEETLE BAILEY 



Bentenant general, watt further. He suggested 
the abobtioa of segregation in the air force; 

Hie forces were segregated in Korea, deseg- 
regated in Vietnam. In Korea, one black mat 
behaved badly. In Vietnam, Wads, troops, how 
desegregated, fought wdl and took a hi g h per- 
centage of casualties. In both, wars, there were 
blade-white incidents behind tbe iraca. 

Desegregation of the miKtaxy was followed 
by file institution of aO-vohmteer services in 
which blacks play a significant , role. Yearly 
-that role has become more accepted fcjywliitq 
commanders, and, significantly, the number of 
black, officers has risen. - 


Drew Middleton is on the staff of The New 
York Times. 


BESTSELLERS 


RlnrW straggle to win a role in themShaiy 


TheNew YotLTEbks . . 

TtesTiol ■ baaed oo reports fma am dan 2JW0 boafcstano 
Ibroegbou die United Slant. Weds on E*t are not neoexarijr 
anwenthe. 


gle to win equably in American life. The Ch 
War produced black units on the Union side 
and the wars on the Great Plains- saw four 
black r e gimen t*, two of infantry and two of. 
cavalry, fi ghting Indians. The cavalry regi- 
ments figured conspicuously in the campaign 
in Cuba in die war with Spain. 

Yet black soldiers suffered from tbe Jim 
Crow laws and customs that prevailed in many 
states. As late as Wodd War I, a black general 
confided to a white friend that he could eat at 
only rme restaurant in white Washington. 
Black soldiers suffered, too, from ingrained 
white attitudes. 

The navy was the most serious offender. 
Although some blacks served valorously in the 
Gvfi war and the Spanish War, the navy 
resisted their enlistment ex c ep t as servants or 
in shore establishments. World War I changed 
little. -Hack units of the army, some serving 
with the French, did we3L But there was an 
antipathy among general and flag officers to- 
ward blacks as soldiers or sailors^ and that 
antipathy lingered for SO years. 

World War n marked the start rtf the 
change. Tbe cold, riunp brain of John J. Mb- 
Qoy, assistant secretary of wax, discerned, in 
Nah/s words, that ^the Army had to make use 
of America's citizens _ » . a potential 


WIZARD of ID 


C JVbw York Tones, edited by Eugate Maleska. 


DENNIS THE MENACE 


tormm. ] „ { 
m f 


I 

Tfit* 


By Alan Truscott 


r\N the diagramed deal 
vy Nofth opened with a 


Vy North opened with a 
weak two^bid. South probed 
with two no-trump, and after a 
discouraging three-heart rebid 
settled in five dubs. 

A tr am p lead would have 
been devastating, leaving the 
declarer two tricks short. But 
that would have required a 
considerable inspiration, and 
West made the normal lead of 
the spade tea 

Sooth woo with the ace and 
led a krw diamond, threatening 
to take at least one niff in that 



FICTION 


1 • H; by Stephen 

2 RED STORM RISING, by Tom Clancy . 

3 WAN DERL UST, by Dtmdk Sted 

4 AMATTER OF HONOR, by Irffay Afr- 

5 LASIvOF THE BREED, by LooE» XvL 


.7 THE BOURNESUH^EMA^^ty Robert 

.- fnrfh nH • : 

8 . THROUGH A (HASS DARXLY, by 

'.. HariaanErtn. 

9- ACT OP WILL. byRortwra Taylor Brad- 
fort -- 7 

H) THE GOOD MOTHER, by Sae MHkr _ 
11 THE- GARDEN OPJZDHN, by Ernest 


12 SUSPECTS, by Vrmam J. Cmnritr 8 5* 

13 fLL TAKE MANHATTAN; by Jadtti 

r ; ...... ■ 7 2i* 

14 THE MAMMOTH HUNTERS, by Jean - 

M - And ■ ’ ' ; j ... J 3 43 1 

15 -A PERFECT SPY, by'Jahn Le Curt 14 21* 

NOWldlGN. 


2 YOU’RE ONLY* OLD ONCEl by Dr. 

Sews ■ ----- 

3 JAMES HERRIOTTS DOG STORIES, by 

• • James H e ma t — 

4 "AND SO IT GOES," by Linda EBebee 

5 NECESSARY LOSSES, by Jwfitb Varna 

6 ROCK HUDSON; EEs Suxy, by. Rock 

- Hndson and Sam Davidson . 

7 FORD: Tbe Men and tbe Madane, by 

Robot Lacey - 

8 A CAST OF KILLERS, by Sidney D. 




Sotafion to Previous Puzzle 


□□CHS annD E30EJ 

DC30B sannn □□□□ 

EGDD CIOOIDD QQfld 

BcaHasoadsaHaaca 
Eaoa man 
□nnnaca asnaaaaa 
□□noa ana 

odhb □□□qoj sons 
Qua asaap □□□ss 
BdBcaQaa saodsa 
dqb snaa 
□nnnaaaanHaaaaa 
□□□□ oanan Hcaaa 
ra B0B anon® □□□□ 
edge anaa bbbb 


9 TH^MAN WHO -MISTOOK HIS WIFE 
FOR A HAT. by OEver Soda _____ 

10 MURROWiffiilifcandrunea.byA.M. 




Wm T' 

li '71 





15 A LIGHT IN THE ATTIC, by Shd SOvcr- 


ADYKX, HOW-TO AND MISCELLANEOUS 
I THE ROTATION DIET, by Martin Kb- 


2 FIT FOR LIFE, by Haney Diamond and 


Marilyn Diamond , 

3 WEBSTER'S NINTH NEW COLLE- 
GIATE DICTIONARY (Memam-Web- 


CT.T6V.I iJM-J 


BRIDGE 


suit East won with the ten, 
and the moment of troth had 
arrived. Passive defense, by 
pemercring with spadfs, al- 
lows Sooth to make his con- 
tract by using both dummy's 
trumps for diamond raffs. A 
low trump return also fads, for 
South can play low, win with 
the jack and raff out die heart 
ace. He can then maneuver a 
diamond on a heart winner to 

mslre the fflfiw*. 

East spotted then winning 
defense; lead the club queen, 
which stops one of the dia- 
mond ruffs without allowing a 
quick entry to the dummy. 


NORTH (D) 
4 J 71 
9XQJI72 
*71 
♦ J J 


WEST 
♦ 10 9 854 
PS03 
4 J93 
*62 


EAST 
4KQI 
O A 10 5 4 
OKIJ 10.0 
*Q5 


SOUTH 

♦ A3 
U - 

CASH 

♦ AKM9874 


NaBberrtie ms vulnerable. The 
Melding: 

Nmtb Gear Soon West 

p *“ 3 N T - ■ 
3 V Pus 5* Pew' . 

Pus Pus 
West led uie spade ten. 
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were net available in tins edified 
because of technical problems. 
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SPORTS 
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mtt^bemctadedi n?** 

riean Mine pj^ 

emwodtos wweldlletL ^ 

aBTOwaaftcra fire tSj** 
lm said. . 

t.80ffc£thfc 2,200 miners i 
:«snft Were trying to] * 

the Maze ai 
■n» fire, now, 
“t,ai 

j& Formal Tie, 




Vahlt Halefof^o*** 

secio^ aad cniTem preadtm 

icy-maldng body, said afarfe 
ith Turkey would have to" 
Jcara on human rights. Tt’ji 
arocess is not yet complete,* fc* 

acking Inquiry 

tveatigation into the ba&grart 
tn World Airway jumbo jettae 
ce of a link with any forep 
and other government source, 
sigh the four men undonbiafy 
‘aid sian, little progress had ben 
packers’ supposed acccmp&a 
«n made with the Aha Nidd 
roups. La addition. a unrobe o( . 
add for questioning, buteffioth 
1 with the hnadring. 

embly Begins 

AP) - Toe General Assmbh 
i proposals to reform the UN " 
la that includes proposed nab- £ 
and the arms race. ? 

;s was to elect Foreign Minim 
ladesh as president of thesasa. 
said that the work! body faced a 
crippling the organization tot 


i Iran Terminal 

iiesdav tin: its fighter-bumbo 
Island is Lhe northern end of rb 
ig damage os jetties and on siffi- 

ounce the number of flight J* 

] tc be unusually intense® 
i waves cf planes were Dying 0 ® 

he nation Monday by Prw® 
r that he w ould follow a po off 

ar^eis in retaliation h* r *® 

dties tn civdian areas mJbmW 
ir.-l Baghdad, oiling a report* 
{ h-n Iran and L'aq haw tea* j 


- with psite* ««** 
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3 a ssroog s ? pe i^J^fS* 
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eep Mets’ Champagne on Ice 

^ew York, onBases-Loaded Wtdk in 13Abming 9 Loses Fourth Straight Game 


A Good Man’s Candescent Spirit 


zm 


' . Com^a* bf Our Staff From Dtspotcha 
■"ST. LOUIS — Champagne, Wfa* 
thccollecthne ego of theNew York 
Mets, canTae braised. 

As king as the Mets delay cKnchr 
: ing the National League raw divi- 
sion title, they’d best be careful 
rting the six cases of extra- 
: they've flown from 

t BASCTAUL ROUNDUP 

. NewYofk to Hiil«^ipiijn «n^ now 
to St. Louis. 

Hie Mets dropped their fourth 
straightaway from home and sixth 
in seven-games here Monday night 
when the St Louis Cardinals hdd 
on for *1-0 triumph in 13 brain gc 
That toss coupled with second- 
’s victory over 


get a winning streak going into the 

playoffs." 

McGee drew a kadoff walk in 
the 13th and was sacrificed to sec- 
ond by Andy Van Siyke. McGee 
ISOVea tO third PO T mi mfidd wngl ii 
by John Morris and Terry Pendle- 
ton walked on four pitches to load 
the bases. Feud, **»<*«£ for win- 


ning refiever Todd Worrell, ran the 
count to 3-2 before taking a pitch 
well izuride. 

Eac h team lost several scoring 
(the Mets hit into three 
double plays, the Cardinals jpm 
two). 

New Yack starter Ron Darling 
allowed only two hits after the seo- 



nmnbcr for < 

League East at two. 

' New York could have dmched 
with a single victory in three week- 
end games at Huladdphia. Instead, 
they lost three in a row to keep. 

“We’re not . a bad baBdub be- 
cause we lost four games m a row," 
said Roger McDowell, who walked 
ugt patch hitter Cart Ford with the 
'bases loaded in the 13th. “We’re 20 
[actually IS) games ahead. We’re as 
good as wc think we are.” 

WtQie McGee who celebrated 
with the Cardinals when they won 
the divisional title over New York 
last year, offered some advice; 
. “They go home after tins [Tuesday 
night’s gamej — let them clinch at 
Shea Stmfimn It’s rmiMi better to 
do it at home than on the toad.” 

New York was shut out for a 
second consecutive game — for the 
first rime in five years. The Mets 
have not scored in 23 straight in- 
nings, and their losing streak 
mm»ji>i« thwr kwgwrf tfwc year. 

The tide will come; of immediate 
concern to the Mets is their skid. 
“It had to happen sooner or later, 
so why not n<w7" said center ficld- 
%ir Modoc Wilson. “Wefll clinch it. 
1 think we eodd even if I had to 
pitch , one of the game* It's just a 
matter of rime. Wtfve just got to be 
patient-” 

The key is to turn this around, 
not just win one game,” said in- 
fielder Ray Knight- “We “heed to 



•‘.‘ofm itr 


WBfi&X,' I-AV'-: • ' 

John Soort/Tta Aoobaled hs 

Pitcher Ron Darling: Nine slWoot innings weretft enough. 



ood inning and checked the Cards 
on four hits through nine «" n ip p^ 
He struck out seven and walked 
four. 

PidKes 5, Pirates 0: In PhiladeZ- 
pbia, John Rnssdl drove in four 
runs with a double and triple, in 
soppon of Don Carman’s first ma- 
jor-league shutout as the FhOhes 
won their fourth in a row. Mike 
Schmidt hit his 36 ih home ran of 
the year, tops in the majors; it was 
No. 494 lifetime, moving Schmidt 
past Lou Gehrig into 14th place on 
the all- time list. 

Oris 7, Expos 3: la Montreal, 
Chico Walker went 4 for S, scored 
twice and drove in a run, and Ra- 
fael Palmeiro hit a two-run double 
to oace Chicago. 

Orioles 3: In the 
American League, in New York, 
Don Mattingly hit a three- run sev- 
enth-inning homer that put the 
Yankees past Baltimore. 

With New York trailing by 3-2, 
Wayne TaOesou kd off the seventh 
with a angle and pinch hitter dan- 
dcQ Washington walked. Mike 
Boddtdter struck out Bryan Little 
before being replaced by Don 
Aase, who retired Rickey Header- 
son on a fly to center. Mattingly 
then tomahawked a high 2-1 fast- 
haD. 

Angds 6, White Sox 5: In Chica- 
go, Urbaao Lugo, making his first 
start in more than a year, scattered 
four hits over 6% innings, and Gary 
Pettis and Ruppert Jones drove in 
two runs apiece as California 
nipped the write Sox 6-5. 

indfams 4, Twins 0: In Cleveland, 
Tony Batman} broke a scoreless 
tie with a fifth-inning home ran 
and Tom Candiotti went on to tie 
Minnesota’s Bert Blyleven for the 
league lead in complete games (14) 
as the Indians won their fourth 
straight- 

Rangers 6, A’s 2i In Oakland, 
California, a two-run double by 
Pete O’Brien triggered a four-nm 
third that paced Texas past the A’s. 

Blue Jays 5, Brows 2s In Mil- 
waukee, Willie Upshaw had three 
hits, including a three-run homer, 
to spark Toronto. In the three- 
game series, Upshaw was 6 for 11 
(545) with two home runs and five 
RBI*. (UPI, AP) 
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Amor {adam’s discover- 
ies: Argentiae Ricardo Villa, 
black-bearded and broody — 
macho, with a hint of grace. 


Iniematkmai HemU Tribune 

LONDON — How can we love 
soccer still? 

Only the blind cannot see its em- 
phasis on the wealthy pn fi jn g the 
boot into the weak, the establish- 
ment rotted by parasites, the play- 
ground too stereotyped and too in- 
viting to hoobgans. 

Yet mOfions continue to be be- 
witched by the game, ft* ideal, from 
cradle to grave: Even in England, 
which started the ball rolling but 
now alas leads thededme, the love 
endures. 

We shall on Thursday bury Har- 
ry Hmdam, one cf the old school 
whose links as player, coach, man- 
ager, scout, odd-job man and en- 
thusiast have beat among the most 
underestimated anywhere on earth. 

The worid was football to Has- 
lam To Argentines and En- 
gtfchmen were not enemies who 
fought to k£D over a small island 
but a melting pot where soccer 
players could learn and laugh to- 
gether. 

He proved it by instigating the 
transfers of three Argentine inter- 
nationals — Ricardo Villa, Os- 
valdo Ardiles and Alex Sabdla — 
to Tm tfish clubs. He once h ftd in 
the palm of his hand the greatest of 
them all, Diego Maradona. 

Bnt Hnslam was not about the 
past alone: Right op to Iris prema- 
ture death, at 64 of cancer, he had a 
special eye for talent in embryo. 

He^ would have loved Hung Qnoc 
Dang, (Ik Vietnamese boat boy 
whose astonishing command of a 
soccer ball, far in excess of his En- 
glish, was being sought by chibs up 
unit down the land. 

A ample of weeks ago, as Has- 
lam's hold cm life began to 
Hung signed on his 14th 
to join Tottenham Hotspur. As 
Haslam is laid to rest tins week, the 
boy begins a two-year scholarship 
at the Fi>g Hdi FA School of Excel- 
lence. 

Even in England’s low soccer 
hour regeneration takes place, 
spurred by the sense of fulfillment 
between man or boy and balL 
Htmg Qnoc Dang, a shy Httle 
schoolboy, becomes with that ball 
the. embodiment of aWItwri enjoy- 
ment for which Haslam fought ul 
manner of personal crusades. 

Knowing the man's priorities, he 
would fall down langhfng at the 


ri gh t of an undersized Vietn ame se 
kid who probabjty couldn't under- 
stand die jargon stifling 

soccer but can run rings around bis 

tutors in the field. 

He h*d j pg " such instinctive 

abQity before He traveled to where 

it grew m the wild — where more 
nuailtw Britfah managers fear to 
f rewi — my! he brought some of it 
borne: 

Bat* in 1978, Haslam, as general 
manager, exchanged one shoestring 
English dub, Luton Town, for an- 
other, Sheffield United. He took 

Rob Hughes 

with him Danny Bergara, a Uru- 
guayan, as coach, and Oscar Arce, 
an Argentine, as youth-team coach. 

Arce had tried, and Tailed, to 
temp t other Ptighrii managers to 
see the talent available at relatively 
modest fees in the bankrupt Bue- 
nos Aires market. Bnt Haslam 
went, as a guest of Antonio Ratlin, 
the 1966 Argentine captain- turn cd- 
entreprenenr, to watch a dozen 


Maradona and Has la m had no 
C ftfivmrm Inngnnge, yet the young- 
ster, bandy 17, was as ready to trust 
him as the Engtisbman was ready 

to pay — if he’d had it — the 

“exorbitant” 400,000 asking price. 

Had am greeted Maradona, and 
all oT us, with a friendly eye that 

nicismait20p£ 


Haslam was jolly, but no soccer 
swagman. “Money talks,” be used 
to say; “we're speechless.” He was 
generous in passing ou what he 
could not afford. 

On Iris recommendation, Totten- 
ham import e d Ardiles and Villa for 
a total of £700,000 (about 
51,035,000). Ardiles, at 34, is still 
there, and when he can rise above 
iquries, still the astute little general 
ootthmkmg PngtiA midfields. 

The swarthy, broody, black- 
bearded Vina, popular in Britain 
even during the Falkland* conflict, 
has returned home but leaves a vi- 
brant memory of possibly the most 
inspired solo goal ever to win a 
Wembley Cup finaL 
vma personified what Haslam 
sought in an entertainer — macho 
with a hint of grace; the quiet man 
whose image came through loud. 

Sabclla, the £80,000 purchase 
Haslam' s dub could afford, was 
sold for profit and never blossomed 
with Leeds United. 

But Hariam was haunted by the 
one that got away, a boy too yoang 
and ala price too high. Haslam had 
seen, in a sparse Buenos Aires sta- 
dium, a tiny bull of a player. He 
remembered every Aide, every twist 
of the boy wearing No. 10. 


could dissolve cynicism at. _ 

He had in sepia days played full- 
back for Manchester United and 
for various other English dobs. He 
bad also served an apprenticeship 
as a bricklayer and 16 years in the 
backwaters of small-tiixie British 
dubs sustained more on love of the 

wnw fhan money* 

He learned to make players, rath- 
ct t|xm to just boy them. Malcolm 
Macdonald was a struggling full- 
back in part-tiros L soccer until Hasr 
1 am motivated him into a swash- 
buckling old-style center forward, 
the idol of Newcastle and, briefly, 
frji fntwmnrinnal gnal-jaajiM 1 . 

Yet Haslam was somehow wed- 
ded to debt. He took no fortune out 
of the game, but extracted joy gal- 
vanizing a town like L ut on to save 
its destitute dub. 

Rare among Frgliriimen. he en- 
tertained; he smiled while all 
around lost their heads in despair. 

His nerves were probably too of- 
ten soothed by a cigarette, yet his 
t^lgphnnf! was ceaselessly an in- 
strument of sound advice, of ; 
yarns, of consolation to men ’ 
earning power and image he newar 
matched. „ _ _ 

Haslam in form was a Palladium 
act My fondest memory of him is 
the silver-haired man tilting behind 
a sign “SILENCE! Thinking Boss” 
and trying to cajole a laugh from 
one of England’s most successful 
bat gloomiest dub managers. 

“Hey,” said Haslam, in bb Man- 
chester vowels. “Did yon hear 

we've signed a dog as mascot? Clev- 
er animal. If we score, he daps. If 
we miss, he wags his tmL And if the 
other lot score he somersaults. 

“How many times? Depends 
bow hard I kick him.” 

Silence on the other end of the 
phone, but Haslam’s eyes streamed 
with tears at his own joke. If they 
play the whore he's going, 
there are hundreds more stories he 
can tdl at halftime. 

Soccer is poorer without his val- 
ues, among them keeping ego with- 
in bounds and putting no bound- 
aries whatever on fun. 


Why There Aren’t More Blacks on the Tennis Courts 


SCOREBOARD 


Arthur Ashe \ who won the US. a By true-far tennis for beginners. 
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By Arthur Ashe 

v- . Nor York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Next to “What 
is Mm McEnroe really fikeT* die 
question I am most often asked is, 

“Why aren’t there more blacks in 
teams?” 

The answer to the first question 
is ca^yz Tm not sure. The second 
question is also .easy to answer 
money; accessibility, and peer pres- 
sure. 

With soma exceptions, black 
male, athletes have emphasized and 
excelled in five sports: football, 
basdball, bstinethall, track and bax- 
; ing. No other sports even cane 
dose to these in popularity for 

MnHr American ^nalat Each has 
solid rapport systansm Mack com- 
munities, tradition* going back sev- 
eral generations — black coaches 
as instructors, auqrie facilities usn- 
dhr within wanting distance, and, 
aside from boxing, public school 
competi tion: 

■K But th> total out-of-pocket cost None of the blade U.S. pros now 
to a youngster who played his way an the tour bel ong e d to a chib, 
from Pecwee competition to the although many used chib facilities, 
professional ranks in any of the Yet dubs have the best coaching, 
abovcMneotianed sportsis less than the best facilit ie s and the major 
£1,000. If it had cost more, he 
would not be able to afford it be- 


5700 a year. The vast majority of 
U.S. proa came up through the dub 
system. 

Before 1950, this system (in par- 
ticular, country dubs whose re- 
strictive policies were condoned by 
society) was almost sin g plad y 
responsible for ethnic discrimina- 
tion in tennis. Blacks and Jews 
were simpty not allowed at certain 
dubs. There are still dubs today* 
where I cannot play — let alone be 
amembq —but that kind of overt 
discrimination has essentially dis- 
appeared . 

□ 

There are three difficulties for 
blacks vis a vis the strong role pri- 
vate country dubs have in the 
game: One; they’re costly. Two, few 
middle-class blacks want to join a 
dub if they arc the only black 
members. And three, in some 
places Macks are turned down lor 
membership because the dub dis- 


cause the avow 
. oTblackpmfesaanal 
from America’s lower das* 

- Tennis is expensive relative to 
other sports once yon get past die 
beginner stage. A decent pair of 
shoes costs $40. Racquets are $75 
to $150 each. At some point past 
the beg inn er stage, .pants, shirts, 
socks, sleeveless sweaters and 
taBn-qps will be at bast $100. Pri- 
vate lessens are $15 to $30 an hoar 
V in most places. And travel to and 

" tfirn mimiitv C80 RED JQSOrc 

than $ 104)00 a year for elite yoong- 


competitions. 

Peer pressure is often nnmen- 
tfoned as a factor in black youths’ 
not pursuing tennis. But it is a 
powerful deterrent. Most black; 
kids want to do what their friends 
are doing. That happened with me 
when I was young: The overwhelm- 
ing majority of my friends wanted 
to play baseball and basketball 
But I wanted to play tenni s , and I 
stuck with h. Still, I tried hard to 
make my high school baseball 
♦wim, and I did, mostly because I 
fdt the peer pressure. 

As I watch and weak with young 
athletes, I find that tennis is not 
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Monday’s line Scores College Top-20 R atin g s NFL S tandin g s 
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nUcMLaVOUIarB, Lake (131. W— Worroll.0- 
ia L— McDowoll, 134. 
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Toams on NCAA or cenfotanao probation 
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fcr <OP40 consldoraHon bv UPi. , washlnston at San Dlooo' 
TtwootoaimaroRDrtda.SoutiwmMothodbt SopL 22 

and Toms ChrtNIan. CHoooo at Groan Bay 


Donwar 71. Plitsbumh 10 
Sant. U 

Cincinnati at Clovokmd 

SoM. 21 

Altosifa ai CMIas 
Oanwsr at PhnadoWMa 
LA. Itana ert imOanaaoUs 
Miami at N.Y. Jots 
Plltoburoh oo Mlimosola 
Si. Louis at Buffalo 
Saattto at Now Enoland 
Tampa Bay at Oafratt 
Houston at Kansas aty 
Now Orloans of San Frandsco 
N.Y. donta at LA. Raldoro 


Arthur Adie, en route to victory at Wimbledon in 1975. 
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ton in Amheret, 
and Dr. Robert Screen in Hamp^ 
ton, Vugmia, have deep-over cauqj 
faeflitieg. Beany Sims at Boston's 

store. Most wlute famiHre can’t af- viewed as m a c ho enough by most 

ford such costs any more than most Made boys. TTmt is why Yamnck Wftdlin>rtnF , T ^f Academv are 
Ms* famSiuw iwi Noah’s mMdiriim is so important 7 ?^^ are 

tofc sSTa role SL In tfaeonly outt atpreogwus dubs. 
every major sport that blacks have The number of blades who have 
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UackfannSes 
Money is seldom a proUem at 
first. Arvefia Myers, who runs a 
Program for Harlem youngsters, 
says once she ^ts them to try ten- 
uis the first tune they stay for a 
while oat of fascination and for the 
challenge: But when her talented 
bqpimea want mere, at a _ 
lewd, their parents frequently 
at the expense. . - - 
□ 

Even those who do somehow 
find additional money have to allot 
it ca refully. Mqjor junior tourna- 
ments, winch count heavily for na- 
-and international rankings 
held in Bnrimgame, California; 
Kalamazoo, Michigan and Chat ta- 
nooga, Tennessee, as well as in Mi- 
ami, New York, Dallas, London, 
Paris, and Rome: 


entered in large numbers, they have 
carved out a special niche for them- 
sdves. They dominate the National 
Basketball Association. They are 
the base stealers and power hitters 
in baseball They’ are the runners, 
receivers, cornerbacfcs and safeties 
in football 

I also believe athletically gifted 
black youngsters are often steered 
away from tannin — by school 
coaches and by directors of play- 
grounds, boys dubs, and different 
fei gwc&. A coach may often teB a 
kid he’s a good athlete in a certain 
sport, usually one of the big five, 
then encourage that spout at 
the expense of tennis. 

Also, the black community can- 


received scholarships to National 
Collegiate Athletic Association Di- 
vision I schools since World War I 
is less than 20. Only one black 
college, Hampton Institute, has 
won the NCAA Division n title (in 
1976), and few black colleges tata 
it seriously. But the UJ3. Profes- 
sional Tennis Association and the 
USTA is trying to address the 


The future? I believe most of the 

next generation of Made stare w£B be 
female: Why? Because to Ae extent 
that you’re a giri who is athletic and 


SPORTS BRIEFS 

Soccer-Riot Case Contmued to Nov. 10 

. LOND ON (A P) — Twenty-six Liverpool soccer fans, facing extradi- 
tion to B el gium an m a nslau ghter charges arising from last year’s Heysel 
Stadium riot, were bailed by umdon magistrates cn Monday to reappear 
before the court Nov. 10. 

fh the proc eedings , the department of public prosecutions must satisfy 
t he opart that the alleged offense falls under the terms of the extradition 
treaty. The m a x i mum sentence for Tmmdaiighter in Belgium is 15 yean. 
^Warrants for the arrest of the fans, allegedly involved in (b e no tin g that 
kiQed 39 people, were signed last week. 

Semes of fans rioted before the European nwnyfec Cap final, 
between Liverpool and the Italian dub Juvcntus, in Brussels in May 
1985; those who died wore caught in a stampede when a wall collapsed. 
The riot was widely blamed on the Liverpool backers, and English teams 
tore been banned indefinitely from playing in any of the three European 
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Elway Sparks Broncos Past Stealers 
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then there are only tw> avenues for 

finch expression professionally 

golf and t anti s. When mare gMe 
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and 18 cannot afford to go tojdl of 
the domestic events, he or she must 
pidc tournaments carefully. Then 
^.doub le the cost- An adnlt must 
£n«vri with a young player. 

.> ^ 4 -Accessibility is also a problem. 
, F Most US. children — Mack and 

‘ ^ *h*te — are used to having public 

" spons grounds within wallring dis- 

tince of home and staffed by eape- 
tienced mstrndon who charge 
nothing. Even ihreigh that’s gener- 


y. 
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community if they hope to succeed. 
That is not the case far any of the 
big five sports. For example, after 
track meets, basketball and foot- 
ball games in Mack communities, 

there frequently arc dances or other 

social events that accompany the 
competition. Not so in te nnis . 

Consequently, the dearth of 
blade teaching pros is not st 


SJUMAU5U oiccjc rs acre n 

Ehw^r also threw TD strikes of 21 yards to Steve Watson in the second 
qnaiter and 34 yards to Steve SewdI in the third as the Broncos improved to 
2-0. Pittsburgh (0-2) trailed by 14-3 after three quarters, bnt pnEed within 
14-10 early m the final period on a 7-yard TO run by Rich Embeig. 


PITTSBURGH (UPI) — John Elway passed for three touchdowns, 
mduding a 13-yarder to Sammy -Winder with 1:53 left in the fourth 
.r ^ for realize that, more will ounne ti^ quarter, to give the Denver Bnacos a 21-10 Natkaml Football T^.an^ 

. Hi ItafmeMtoirensMlIysBb- not prowde a . siq^tq^m wr ^ a P*®” 6 “amis victory over the Pittsburgh Steefere here Monday night. 

ill *■ sufized by tfas U JS.Tenms Assooa- than. The vastmqonty ofb^k . . . . Elway also threw ID -Sikes of 21 vards toStSe Wate 

w bon. But if a player of between 12 players must train outside the blade In my estananon, boys wfll am- - - ^ yarns to sieve wars 

fimtetocorwentrateonthebigfive. 

The USTA’s Schools Program 
and an expanded USTA-Naticnal 

Quotable 

talent. Bnt until more black coadt. 

es are trained, in pcddio-scfaool and 

pohKoparic systems, there will be 
uorcal bn akth roo^L It may taka 
until dw 21st ceatnry before a 

. . _ . Wackjdsyer again wins at WimMe- 

few York, Arthur Carting- (km or the US. Open. 
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BASKETBALL 


l NDI ANA-Sloned Chuek Ptraoiv tantoRL 
te a muttivi 


FOOTBALL 


N.Y. JETS— Walvod Ren Sams. 
Saw Robort rirr-Tr—nrlt i mm o r lint iL 
HOCKEY 
ftactoy L 


trig Only three. Bob Davis m 
frinll, Nct 


Hartford— S onia own Evomw. 
lft-.on ilWi>vna BobYCft.itotowr(nc:t 0 ntai 

g^temris a hmg^ne a^fTb^d^ 
talking to yon — Pd be too good.” (LA2J B *^ w^Bna .vtoitoNiaa»dtia »ot M J Mtrt» r 

^ • I ^^ L ^ to .P°^F^,<mhowhei»eparrehmis<fffOTcompcti- 
^ to P 1 ?^ shpotmg pistols, rifles, slingshots — things Hke Sifeii Brm 
mu. And I spend a lot of time sitting on the curb contonplatinc Kfe 
dtffingbyme.” 


(LAT) 



Since 1735 

Masie/pjecgs rime carnal destroy 


ediavied 


mcnr-r“\i 

25 Conduit Street London Wl. Tel.- 01-499 2200 

Also a The David Morris Room. Harrods. 
and at The Churchill. The Carlton Tower. 

The Inn On The Park Hotels. 
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SLEstiphe. 


- — See^WINE;I i *ge4 


Sl^mniiw in other nnhiMy sup- are a multSati^i^ you hive 
phes from private mgamzatims are operations here and subsidiaries 


free from UJ5. tax to $70,000 from 
the currant S8d000. 


ccmaderaWy more than corporate 
lobbyists had expected. 
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See TAX, Page 21 
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Tarnishing the Stars 


By Russell Baker 

N EW YORK — Today, a spe- 
cial treat for Sim fans as mis 
column answers your questions 
about the stars: 


I have heard rmnors that Mat- 
thew Broderick is 37 years old, 
ffloch too oh) for the teen-age rofes 
be plays, so he has to have Us face 
Vied every three months Id keep 
fafan looking Ik Ig tin true? 

You don’t know the half of it It 
has been many a moon since young 
Broderick said goodbye to 37. He 
is. in fact the late Peter Lone, 
whose death was falsely reported 
years ago so that the aging Lorre 
could (hop out of sight and under- 
go a total bodylift that would leave 
hin) looking 16, thus enabling j |im 
to enjoy a fantastic new career as a 
leading child in today’s puberty- 
oriented flicks. 


which, h turns out wasn’t de- 
stroyed by fire after aQ. If “Kane 
0 ” ranters big ba*-ofGce bodes, 
scripts for more “Kanes" are al- 
ready available up through Roman 
numeral XV ill. 


Why me actresses Use Zsa Zga 
q~hnr and EEbMi Taylor always 


Why b there had Hood between 
Sylvester Stallone and Arnold 


The feud began when the two 
had back-to-back greasing rooms 
at Gristle and Gore Studios. Arriv- 
ing for work on a scene in which he 
was to shoot his way across Siberia, 
Stallone had to keep 3,000 extras 
waiting after be found that some- 
body bad stolen his Mazola. Aides 
pleaded with him to go ahead with 
the scene, but Stallone's artistic in- 
tegrity made it impossible for him 
to slaughter 3,000 extras convinc- 


a fresh coat of Mazola. It turned 
out that Schwarzenegger had taken 
his own Mazola home the night 
before to do some cooking and for- 
got to bring it in for a scene in 
which he was to machine-gun the 
entire city of Detroit. When Stal- 
lone saw Schwarzenegger coming 
back from the slaughter wearing 
the missing Mazola, he was furious. 
He had to do his own film slaughter 
in a coating of Wesson oiL 


If “Citizen Kane" was so great, 
why don’t they remake it in color 
starring somebody fike Rodney 
Dangamd so modem audiences 
cm appreciate it, too? 

The project is already under way. 
The flick will be titled “Kane IL" 
The script has the dead Kane — 
played by Arnold Schwarzenegger, 
not Dangerfidd — leaving his 
grave on Halloween to mutilate 
some sexy 14-year-olds who are 
fording around at a PG-13 lewd- 
ness level on Kane's sled Rosebud, 


They are too old-fashioned. 
Friends have tried to te& both Zsa 
Zsa and Liz about today’s swinging 
life styles, but to no avail. Liz prob- 
ably spoke for both of them when 
she answered a question by Teen 
Flick F i»g»wne aboui why rite 
would rather get married than have 
“an honest Mat relationship” with 
Sylvester Stallone or Matthew Bro- 
derick. 

I bear that Pan! Newman and 
George C Scott both fmed down 
the rote of the tnrfcey in “The Giant 
Turkey From Older Spac e* * be- 
cause they are allergic to tmfcey 
feathers and would hare broken oat 
in terrible itchy rashes rifle wear- 
ingthenakapi 

Both stars did turn down the 
part, but strictly far artistic rea- 
sons. The giant turkey’s part of the 
dialogue is limited to two words 
that sound like, “Gobble gobble." 
Although “Gobble gobble” is re- 
peated frequently whenever the ex- 
traterrestrial fowl pecks teen-age 
Farthiingg to death, neither New- 
man nor Scott was optimistic about 
developing the turkey's nuances of 
character without mote elaborate 
dialogue. 

Why didn't Jolm Wayne ever 
make a movie with Matthew Bro- 
derick? 

Because he once made a movie 
(“Red River") with Montgomery 
Clift in which Clift gave hfm a bad 
beating in a GstCghL Hie spectacle 

Of the scra wny Clift manTianrilfnfl 
Wayne was so implausible that it 
left audiences convulsed with 
laughter. That scared Duke. He 
thought the big money was in west- 
erns, not comedy, so thereafter no 
males who were smaller than he 
was could get a role in his flicks. A 
casting director did, however, once 
send Matthew Broderick to audi- 
tion. The script called for Wayne to 
spank a boy for misbehaving. 
When Matthew Broderick showed 
up, Duke said, “My fans’ll never 
come to one of my movies again if 
they see me spanking a tittle old 
man like Peter Lorre." 


New York Tima Service 


Reynolds Price: 
Author’s Ordeal 


•ft. \< » V 


By Michael Specter 

Washington Past Service 

D URHAM, North ramlina 
— It started two years ago. 
with a tittle stiffness in his 
Nothing much really, but kind of 
a nuisance. It stuck with him, so 
he had some medical tests. The 
doctors found die problem right 
away; a tumor the aze of a dyna- 
mite stick running down his 3 pme 
“It* s as awful a thing as you can 
imagine," Reynolds Price said re- 


cently, wincing. “Like haring a 
fire in the control room.” 

They operated but did not ex- 
pect him to live. He struggled 
through surgery and the grading 
radiation treatment that followed. 
The next year was the most debili- 
tating, depressing — and produc- 
tive — of his life. 

“During the 12 mouths it took 
me to realize I was becoming a 
paraplegic I wrote more than two- 
thuds of ‘Kate Yarded,’ a trilogy 
of plays, I completed a volume of 
poems mid a bode of essays," 
Price said, his graceful hands 
wrapped around the rides of Us 
wheelchair. “1 kept wondering if 
this was one at those great autum- 
nal bursts of energy that precede 
death. And of coarse it may be.” 

Price was sitting in Ins study, 
talking about his latest noveL 
Critics love hailed “Kate Vai- 
den" as the finest work of his 
career, a validation of the p romise 
he displayed in his 1962 literary 
debut, “A Long and Happy Life." 

The afternoon sun poured in □□ 
a gilt-edged likeness of the Virgin 
that hang s near his desk. There is 
a skull on the mantel, across from 
a crucifix. There are busts and 
photographs and etchings. At- 
tachments of a lifetime. 


At 53, in designer jeans and a 
do shirt, he is a dandy stflL Ms 
ack hair has turned to gray, and 
his face, round as a watch, has 
softened. Although he has been 
ack, he has some time left and be 
expects hell make use of it alL 
“I don’t write with a conscious 
sense of the hangman at the door, 
of my own mentality," said Price. 
“But I am a tremendously driven 
person, and I have gotten more so 
since sitting down. Words just 


crane out of me the ' 
comes out Who coakf stop it?” 

A son of the Depression and of 
tiie South, Reynolds Price was 
bom into a family he describes as 
a “ceaseless hive of oral narra- 
tive." His first novel, “A Long 
and Happy life," brought him 
the unexpected burden of fame. 
Naming Price one of the country’s 
best new writers, critics rushed to 
drape hrm jo the mantle of Faulk- 
ner. as part of the Southern Re- 
naissance. 

He rejected the label but never 
the place. Other writers headed 
north but Price still fives an 40 
acres of broomstraw and pine 
stands in the bouse he has owned 
fra 23 years, not too far bran 
Warren County, the home of his 
family and the heart cf his writ- 
ing. 

He has t urned out more than a 
dozen books — novels, poetry, 
plays and essays. Robert Penn 
Warren calls Price “a restless 
craftsnan, one of our finest nov- 
elists." Endora Wdty, a friend of 
30 years, says, *Tvc always been 
deeply thrilled by Ins work." Bat 
until tins year, with the publica- 
tion of “Kate Vakkn,” Reynolds 
Price had generally gained more 
praise than readers. 

Now, after a quarter cf a centu- 
ry, Price is back on the U. S. best- 
seller lists with fais bizaire tale of a 
wandering North Carolina wom- 
an as she nears the end of a turbu- 
lent fife. 

Price had completed a third of 
“Kate VakkaT when he ottered 
the hospital. He says now it is not 
possible for him folly to weigh the 
influence of his i&ness on the di- 
rection of the noveL Kate was 
partly modeled on Iris eccentric 
mother, an endearing rogue who 
went ha own way in the world 
and died in 1965. IikeHndtfcbcr- 
ry Finn, Kate is a lovable outlaw 
in a merciless world. And like 
Price, she develops cancer, resolv- 
ing to fight it as best she can. 

“If you have to scream, yon 
sure don’t ask the world to tisteo." 
That’s Kate, dishing out rate of 
Price’s special brand of earthy 
aphorisms 

Friends who were in touch with 
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Author Price: “I don’t write with a consdoos sense of the hangman at.the door,” 


Reynolds white be was in the hos- 
pital were heartbroken by his con- 
dition. 

“It was a brutal experience and 
he suffered badly," Wdty said. 
“Bat he withdrew from nothing.” 

How, m these circamstances, 
did he find it fa him to write the 
novel? 

“It became very important for 
me to have that daily chance to go 
mlo my office and become some- 
one else who wasn’t having the 
problems I was having, but hav- 
ing a different set of problems 
that I could control. In that sense 
die was a great hdp to me while I 
was undergoing the eariy stages of 
realizing just what I had within 
me. 

“Of co urs e, I was facing some- 
tiring drastic. And so was Kate. 
Sh e begins to hear death rattling 
toward her, and she is attempting 
to make some consecutive, sense 
oat of the whole tiring." 

Price was bom m 1933 in Ma- 
con, North Carolina, tobacco 
country. His father was a travel- 
ing salesman bat he never wan- 
dered far, and Price drew him 
with affection in the tide story of 
his second bock, “The Names and 
Faces of Heroes." 

He turned to writing as a rfnlri, 
because there was little dse be 
ooold do wdL 


“I couldn't play sports, I wasn’t 
any good at kid things. I thought I 
was quite a failure,” he said. “Fi- 
nally, when I got into junior high 
school, I found out there was 
something I could do. Like most 
lads, I just kept going in the direc- 
tion the praise poshed me.” 

In 1951 that led to a scholar- 
ship at Date U niv er sity . Upon 
graduating, he spent three years 
at Oxford on a Rhodes Scholar- 
ship. He hnkU a distinguished 
professorship at his alma mater, 
where rax: half of each year he 
teaches writing and M3 ton. Bat 
his narrative voice has always ris- 
en from the lyrical humility of his 
own people 

“Mostly, I got that from En- 
dora,” he said, referring to the 
writer who has been his biggest 
influence since they met in 1955, 

when she came to speak at Duke. 

“One of the things she showed 
me as a writer was that the kinds 
of people I had grown up with 
were the kinds of people one 
coaid write marvelous fiction 
about Wadring dass Southern 
people." 

He added: “Of Southern writ- 
ers, Eudora Wdty has been far 
more important to me than 
Faulkner, whose work is so very 
different from my own and for 


whose work I have never fdt a 
great deal of affectum." .. . 

His mother exerted a strong' mi 
fluemx on Prices and her s pirit 
has found its way into much of his 
fiction. But “Kate Vaideo" is his 
first deliberate attempt to capture 
her style in. a single- character. • 

“My mother was quite an dot- 
law, I mean that mentally and; 
spiritually she was tremendously 
nee at a time when women 
weren’t supposed to be: She am- 
ply went around hairing her life - 
rear way insofar as it was possi- 
ble.” 


Although “Kate Vakha" las 
beta through five printings ami 
has wonPncc nearly unanimous 
praise from' book critics -around 
the country, be does sot rank it -. 
amonghti finest wodcs. . 

He says today that, however 
much he is delighted by the warm 
reception far “Kate Vaiden,” crit; 
kal acclaim for a bock doesn't 
really touch cods life as a writer. 
But he has clearly, given a great! 
deal of thought to book critics - 
over the years. - v 

‘I never quite understood the. 


of fiction-reviewing in this coon- 
try," he said, without bitterness, 
.as if he were lecturing a da« of 
writers. 
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Koch Gives Students 


Mayor Edward L Koch seat' 
group rtf Soviet students stoniti&g ; 
out of New Yoric'sGty Ball after 7 
lie savaged the Ktantih for aricriit-- 
mg MdnljH DuBoff, the TJ& ' 
journalist -accused of cqaooagje. 7 

Kridi first read & prodamatirm wc^- '• 

coming the youngsters, jpartof *P 
joint Sovkt-US. theater-group, - 
then lanudirri infn a. tirade on tbft 
Damloff affair. “The Soviet goy- : 
enrment is the ' pdfs,” the mayqr 
.said, s h o c king the 20 visiting Soviet 
youths* aged 10 tol&Jfar DnoM i 
hUn, 14, declared, **J draft want to 
stay in tins house. I want to go toj 
the bos and go far away firom 
place. The mayor is very rude.” The 1 
mayor. was unrepentant He.flm 
met a group of East German rot 
.lege Btadenty one of whom asked 
wbaLhe thought of East. B erlin 
“Do yoa want an honest answerer 
a diplomatic oner tie masked. He 
called East Berim drab and it 
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fin Wait bad been built “to keep 
West Germans pot or East Ger- 
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Gamine Kennedy » sporting ^ a 
new took ~ fanes archer teeth lo ; 
-correct bveriato lhe Boston 
Herald says tiie daDghttgcf tig fide *. 
Tcestdem.MaKKeanedy wentto.' 
the Orthodontist jxfcfet her. J®y j 
wedding bntifidn’t ramith& facra 
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V Hte office ctf the United Nations 
High Cranuussroaer for Refiigees 
has -been awarded the Bahan 
Foondatioa’s peace prize fdrfTa- 
toamty, peace aid brothohood" 
mid tot its" aid to rdfag^esj The 
award' carries a cash prize J 
5O0,00Q Swiss francs 



. . .notfr 

Jofla, CWtfotaift, was hoadredfi^ 
his' stndtes rin carbrai mnnry iA» 


pdtatiott-in the atmoqdiere; Othr 
Nengetwaer, 87, an American citi- 
zenbranmlnnAtockandaframer 
professor at Brown UniveiKity, was 
nmwM for his research on anaeo t 
astioloKy, and a French jurist J«m 
Rimu, 76, wraz'for his efforts 
safeguard human, rights. The thite 
were awarded cash prizes of j 
250,000 Swiss, francs. The winners 1 
were anridnneed " in', die Batian ] 
Foandatkm rtffices in Mflan. The i 
foundatton ti named after the late ( 
Itafian heiress Una Batian. : 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


WHAT DOB THE STA1UE OF 
UBsrrr mean today 


of American Rerident 

Oversees miM d| young people 
12-18 to reply k> riH ranstiem in ' 
writing in whateve r tonn desi 

one page. GRAND PRIZE: 2 ro 

tidonto New York & Washington. 

D-C. doncScd b/ TWA + liSckns ho- 

tel aecunniodalians in bath ritiei do- 


nated by Marriott Hateb + a wst to. 
ly bfarsdl & 


Ubsrty Uand & guided tow of the 
White House. 2nd Pinzfc Comp lete set 
tf Encydepedki Mcevka. 3rd nCQb 
1-yew sutwriphon to the M Herald 
Trtoime. ft™) of dstinguishud judges: 
Mm. Joe M Bodgea Doctor DaniaSo- 
oolow, Ambassador Francois Ifafery. 
Deadkiw far eteriei is Oot. 1 . Prize win- 
nan wil be apno mnd Oct. 30 by Ui 

Antoossodor Joe M. Rodgan at a grJa 


reoepeon. ^Entries from^ag» 


country to be sent to: AAfiO, SWW of 

Lfc ert y Contest, 49 rue Pierre Chanaa 
75006 Paris, France, with name, ad- 
dress & age on bod of entry. 
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Sowmah 

Ssr 

TeAyo 

Washington 


P 

721)2607233 

114544847 


CAUUS FOB AN ESTIMATE 
YOU WU BE GLAD YOU DD) 


MOVING 


GLOBAL 


FntarnaHo nd 

AKTTB CHOICE 
FOR YOUKMOVE 
OJ the Oobd office nearest 


AMSTER DAM 
Bogota am 


CARACAS 

HtANKRAT 

GLASGOW 

HONGKONG 

JAKARTA 

LONDON 


MEXICO CITY 
PARIS 
QUITO 


STOCKHOtM 

SYUCY 

TOKYO 
USA EASTON 

USA C ENTRAL 

USA WESTON 


I3HP) 


57- ip 

32-2 ■ 
[ 20-2 

58- 2 


atyat 

M1865 


[2773530 
Bj&Mon 
[&7ri0t2 
3406064 
1358009 
1105)2101 1 
55572M7 


411 

tsi-5) 4221511 

62- 21 790160 
44-1) 9974321 

63- 21 854837 

T -905)51 17774 
33-1 1 472CQ828 
593-21 525 898 
65) 2644311 
46-81 7558794 
61-2) 9582466 
81-51 707O47T 
1-800)2232460 
T-7T3j9617«TT 
1-213)3245852 


HBA8F WJTH YOU All ttff WAY 


REAL ESTATE 
SERVICES 


MAOBIA. Dm and amstrudian 
cri vBasand ofltypes of buldngi, dn 
20 reara.m the martet 


AWaga. Tet 34-1-232359^ 


ATTBmON EXECUTIVES 

a - tE ~ L l — * — h— mmmogm 
m Am htem tto u i ri HmxOdTn- 


of a mdSan reader* world- 
of whom am la 

td indawhy, wX 

it. Jori tmlmn uf ( 

613595! before to 


/fora 

51 befon — 

_ mat ore 

bark, and year m an age and 

anpmw etbh 48 hoan. The 
Si US. $10.60 or heal 


iquMwt per Am. Vos Ml 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


OffSHORE&UK 

LTD COMPANIES 


IncopQtMn and irujuLwiwif it 
Me of Man, Tories Anguda. Chornfl 
M. Ubericv GBarcDar and 


Uerrk, . 
most other 

• Confidential advice 

• hraora i rf e awntobEty 

• Nominee services 
■ Bearer Ana 

• Baal regcJi iAu m 

• AocounJmg & adnunistrorion 

• Mai, telspham & fete* 
tree mgkaudmrt booklet from: 

SriKT CORPORATE 
SERVICES LTD 

Head Office 

MtPteaat, Doadax tele of Mai 
Tel: Dough* 106241 23718 

TeMx^SaSM SHJCT G 


London Represonlat 
, 2-5 OU BrriX 


wo owo «<u London W1 
Toi 01-493 4244, Tbt 36247 SC5LDN G 


PROOUCMG 
US RJGS-fTS 

The oil oifo smd a prewnlty cheats US5 
aeate a a no* 


o«» >* "7. 

la invest mto proaupno 
rights throagh pord wras. front tfe- 

beeome a deeded owner of oa and an 

t«hh which e^tBWfsetWwt 

way. Thcd' 1 *e fae to buy. Mmawn 
iiwestmrad S3 W® 


Mineral teoome, P -Q- jox.30. 

q+ 9463 Oberfot Sy*w«md 
to Aid San Anto nio. T exas 
lS 491-9W9 
Triex lSm Mmend S4T 


nmCH TOUR 0PBUICK *«•» 

<**• . Moroan 

_flB,eoBMr. 


.Fori 


REAL ESTATE 
SERVICES 


, core D'AZUR 
Looking (or a second home or owes)- 


mert property on foe Cbto^tf Azur. 


porsontd rarvnee assists in di metli 
red esMe, up to car^icbca wirii fees 
free of charge to you the buyer, rang- 
mg from £50.000 - £5 roBon in 
CAINS - MCE - MONACO 


GdB Arthomr SraiSt 
33 93 88 37 37 


010 33 1 
P romotion Mozart Le Ruhf 
1 Promenade des Anglais 

06000 MCE FRANCE 


EMH.Y ANSON Reiocotion refody 
helps yon rete/buy your London 
home 168 Soane Si SWl 01-2354560 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


AKCKVTINA 


OWNER saxs 37400 HA in Ptra- 


fSS Choca PurchcaBn write to: 


i SA Rufinode Bzdde2B48L 
Q42S Bottioi Aires, Aroantigo. 


CARIBBEAN 


MONUBBIAT. ®riteh| Ocean lot, 
£6000. Boe 7532 Otynipia WA USA 

FRENCH PROVINCES 


HEART OF CAWB. Magnificent vflo 


gondm wit h |»oL Dmifo recepfay 3 
Doomocn^ o oon, ww naai, 
gaankei* c^artewnf. For rapid sde 
Bob 93 3Gl919 


.06400 Cans. 


NORMANDY. Stool Louis XB manor 

IK ham Ton. 2 lanL Often 
over FI eeSon. Tefc 45 5109 45 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


GREAT BRITAIN 


CHARMM6 HOUSE M OB5EA. 

Superbly decorated. N*r Kra Road 
& Themes Ever on quiet cut do sac. 3 
bedoan^ 2 berirooms. large raod- 
em Wchen, otked goroen vnth bar- 
beam Feephces in cA roorra, 2 trine 
cefian. Ms d darage face. Private 
sale freehold. Often m region of 
£3B5#X1 London 629 4031 nSbtTT 


IEAVWO KBCT4GTON Must seti 


mrareon block Fnmfly flat it 

coted off AJten Street, WS. 3 


MONACO 


Mndpafity of Monaco 
“MONTE CARLO SUN" 


• i snwor roooL ar-<Dn»- 

teming. Ad « ported sue, twtfi view of 
gradens end sea. 


Far firth* information please coteod: 


A.G.E.D.I. 


26 b% Bd Pix xmie Choriotte 
MC 980U MONACO 


T tk 9X50.6640 - Trim 479417 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


PARIS ft SUBURBS 


PALAIS ROYAL 


Ilf 


REST LOUS 

45 rooms, character, bright 

Tefc 45 08 S3 84 - 60 60 5 94 


NEARAIAULV^^IWPPB 

■ double Svina 2 bedroom, 2 baths. 
F33WJ00. OPT1I I I HU II ■ 


SPAIN 


MALLORCA. POUB45A MtEA, com- 
par'l^twrad estate, fiemfied main 


ria.4 bedrooms + guest ^ 


*jjil 


tvffla + krgestecio. 
tspoear 


Td Pari* 33-1745 55 22 39. 


SWITZERLAND 


SWJTZBLAND 

ignen an tenr STUDIOS/ APART- 

05 / CHALETS, LABE GENEVA - 

MONIRRiX or in these world famous 
resortfc CRANS-AIONTANA. t ES 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


SWITZERLAND 


Lake Geneva/Moontains 


ten iriedio n of Afra biiiU And 

i Oriel* ovaiobie with outh o r iari on 
for hxti&wrL Reasonably priced E» 

ico fart tarns . Wats ako on weekend] 

by a(4Junhusnt. _ 

GLOBE MAN 5JL 
Av. Mon Repos 2C 


iTri 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


GREAT BRITAIN 


LONDON GAB0B4 HOUSE 5UOB 
[LUXURY SBfXONTAW3? WO.T 
WmSEXVKBO APARTMBG5H 


1-2. & 3 bedrooms, dree Hwie Ffoi; 24 
ntwr reepatiorv porter, fJ seorivid 



OWEAU itfOOL JURA & re^on v. 
GSTAAD. FraraSR ItUXB. Mortgages 

60%al6U% nteretf. 

EEVACSJ4. 

52 Mprlte&rt. CH-I2Q2 GBCYA. 
Tefc 022734154a Trine 22030 


dJODTORD SURREY T Bwr/V ritoy 

Hi fuiiioifW 


ww from ariartaWy 

family house ncr center of Ute pkter^ 
«*tem town. 3 recapti oia , ^bed- 
£»"». 2 baths. Short weft to noin 
we station - centred London Stria. 
Av riabio now for 1/2 ym. Corapo- 

r let £1200 per month ndudesger- 
*r. Tefc GasoMns tees -Lb Todd 
on GuiltftordtWKS 33366. 


REAL ESTATE . 
TO RENT/SHARE 


GREAT BRITAIN 


LONDON BOtBOP On business ar 
pteosore stay at our swt egui 
HDpacnSate m biri i ri Wed 
of London. WaMng ifota«e to Ox- 
ford/ togat/Bora/Hadey StreriL 
Theatre &dab land of landoa. 

01-636 2821: Tk 


lOMXRi For toe best fombhedft* 
aid homes: Consult the Spedafiste 
FhSpe, Kerr arx) Lews. Tefc South of 
Nri352 8m, North of Trie 586 
9882 Trirat 27846 C5DEG. 


MBMAM OR 1UXURT RAIS /I 
| homes to Iri / far safe in London. Tel: 
0T-43T 319T. Trip 89S2387 G. H 


KBCtNGTON SUPERB 2-6adxxwi 
fte. garage £2SD/weak. 0T-SB9 8221 


HOLLAND 


Renihouse Intemafeawi 
020448751 (4 Hnes) 


Nsderhoven 19-71, Airafenbn 


PARIS AREA nfltNISHED 


Service 


B Awe. de Marat 
7500* terie 


YOUR SEAL ESTATE 
AGENT R4 PAJUS 
4562-7899 


REAL ESTATE - 
. TORENT/SBARE V 


PARIS ABEA.FDHNISHKD 


faCobDecii-w 


RATorawn 




flUVs - 


^M§ mpippid l yk httrij 
by dm, eerie or more, rtom; .. 
5Mb [& •««. / 2iranen) to. 
5-raeMflSS earn A TOjperaowX 

W ri* do ThUre, 75015 Nrl - 
Tefc P) 45 75 62 2b, The 20D406 


AT HOME M SARIS- >, 

AMItTMBIB FOR KBit ORSME 

PARIS PROMO 


25 Awl 


74 CHAMPS-&Y5EE5 8fh 

Stodfa, 2 or 3noooi u portnent ! 
Qw month or none. 


iE CLMBGE 43S9JffST. 


SHORT TBtM STAY. Adwrtpgeaf a 
■ hdri w&cte ramerraaces, ted ri 
home tonne stwfos. one hednanf-. 
and more in Paris. SORQIhASOiw 
derUraversite. fate 7th: 4544 3N0 


SPECIAL SUMMBtRATB. Stria to 1 

room. Week, month, yecr rates; Lux- 
ew b owr^ftAto ^o ri Mito No oflra- 
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CLASSIFIEDS 




International Business Message Center 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 




$3,000 

Utapte new eiertrarec module pro- 
" mrante rai mtina sates hit 
nority. Wed for smeri busnesses & 

new enfrMrenew a weB as maior 

•trie didns. Hundreds of teiplay cx> 
portwitis m any (awn or dty. eg. tfe- 
Pfytment storn, recreati on ireas. shop- 
pJH hotefa, p hoto shops, etc 

bOroordnay de^ee of cortEuiuer ac- 
|«*ptanoB. Ideriy smtod for setting up 
ywaum local fr aidMenets«<ari[.Coni- 
ptete iratenabon tered from irariufoc- 

foren VCP GmbH, P.O. Ben 566. 

Sdiwondtee 27^1. 5S50 jjforiura/% 

Germmiy (6421 J23027. Tbe 482T121 


$ PRIME BANK $ 

6 mUMQM. GUMMMTH5 




ONLY 

• PROMSSCSYN 

• REAL ESTATE T I 

• STANDBY ICs 

• 52S0KM1NMUM 

• BSOKBtS PROTECTED 

CHARTER FEDERAL LTD. 

MA0NE NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
18401 VON KAKMAN AVt 
HMT^, CA 92715 USA 
593-1301 


5101008527 


OFF5WBE iTA KW ajBt 
UK. Isle of^tan^^Sre, Cypne, 


Jersey, fon«4 brino, Twfcs ete 
Fril miMdnttv n o mx iem. 

power of attorney 
Free c unfi dentri asnedtrifon: 


Roger Griffin LLB. F.CA 


fodire 


Manageiaert Ltd., 
Vfaorw Stieet 


Douglas, Ue rfftn. (0624) CTCQ/4 
” ' 627389 Comai G 


Telex — ~ — — ;■ — 
{London R^remtobon) 


SYNTHETIC GAS PLANT 

FOB SALE 

250 MMSCH) of gaseous material lo- 
cated in USA. Araaobie with 60 aaes 
of land. Complete with d btegra sys- 
tems, wdi as 03-2 remove^ power 
genenrion, ureter Bratton, steangm- 
lertrioa comperaara. eL aL WB sal 
wdhoot red estate tor wage areneos. 
Fkrt opera ted ttrewgh end of 1984. 
Wei raoirtoined For deh* Mrtadi 
tMVHSAl PROCESS 
P.O. Bok 398 R oo ae urit . NJ 08555 
USA. rar Trim: 833021 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
braid none c o fajm and 


beauty rids. Please contort Emp ir e 
Cn%e7TRX».P77 tfo A971A44 «TR 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


PngNATTO NAl OTB 8HORE 
COMPANY INCORPORATIONS 
, FROM £110 
Comprehensive Ax h w ramrio n 
Nanenee sertnees. Powers of Attorney, 
ftaristered offices. Triex, tolerimae, 
mai fererarring. 


Bxrianrrie Howe, 
Suomerhfl. 
.We cf Mem. 


ATTBmON: 

THBD WOflLO 



. JMC 
199 

MVBCJKJVt II 
USA 60171 


W«SAI*ACaUSmCNor 

Company loaded in metrqpa 

aty ms arrendy doing tegh 7 / low 
8 - figwe ontn voturee m buikfinc 
rantraeteig firid with high speoatizo 

tion as o replacement wmdw eteari- 


Alw has tew 7-fmnt vofooe r 
•Wtoh «md reltd rfeiurit 


ofd 


window pradods to trade. Has' bate 
rare contrarts in raedtem 7- 


|?0 of ■ — 

hgm. range both to gouentreral 

ogratao* “ri buSdrtg industry. Net 


M 48 HOURS 

HAVE COMPANY *N CANADA 


! No Cvrro ncy Coraroh 
* Ptenrateo terwees 
Abo *t 35 Olher Couteries 


WOBTO-WlDE.COgp. SBMCES INC 

^ftsaaaarii 

Tefc {4l4*W160Tfe»^OT TOB 


UNDE R THE BM jBH HAGl Stereo 

tpririras n the meorp murte i i £ 
compares to item radte mid shtoi - 
ureter dw Brtnh Hog - end off*-, 
«refy free, on infonnaine boddet 
ietsmg out the prayptesand benefits 
a such nc or porotton Please wine: 
Srerio SHp Re gistrar ere 
fuin am 


DHT] POBoti 79 
Wcris Tefc 


Tefc (4A 481 

4191619 RAM G. 


L Telex: 


PARIPOS, SQUBS for mfeow 
of large hotel cam complex «d 
w i w wqal Dtacert ra L Ti 
33793-15 01 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


OFFSHORE COMPARES 

• Wj-irlrtm'iln •' 

TYon awqg incorpo* uuuni 
a bnnecSote avatetofity 
• FuB c o n fident wl serv tCBS 

• London representative. 


Aston Company Fo n tra iw Ud, 


19 fad Bd Ddurias. Ue of Afoa 
5fi9rTbci2768 l 1 SPIYAC 


Td (0624] 26571. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 

America! State E xte rn e oonpaw 
tftptera e arrwtgs retd fcxge cowi 
pasifwi writes to pin forces writ 0 
larger -bened fim for produrt and ser- 
wae avanrheorion in order to mcno- 
mne return on substortid net worth, 
fo Bax 3832. Herted Tribune, 
France 


New Products Wanted 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


towards the ILS. .end Canada , 'plSte 

ing far an An re icon brines partner 


fere ^aw at rifasaripa MJu* 


Sraioux Fratee. Tefc 

470080 -Foe 93 75 26 75. 


BP 55 ( 06370 r Mouraj»- 
e. Tefc fO 75 26 83 -The 


USA COMP WBBZH ) MARKETB4C 
AW ADVatTTSMG SSVKB 

- ■ re_«- -I 

asnaoiHi 


290 4751 Ma 


MONACO 
Searade hi^i das restaroe for srie, 
220 pfcxm, 3 rfrang roomc & lorge 


AGB4CY 


Notional atmpaiy seeks i n oraiwi 
ducts ready for mass ddr&ution. 
tees -tre buy cirect front you. Send 
saapie writ adriog sheet to 
L He ^^gg w qgye! 8d fC, 

aCIZ&Ss 2200 red 7§\ 


NIBE5THI W TAKING adraflage 
■ of Urine* oeperturaba in Hte 
Kong? Ms. c35rine Smrit of flP 

bour Iriernationd Bminres Centre 

[Tefc Hong Kong 5-290356 Tlx: 73W 
HBC H>Jw9 Ss in New York fflP 
5wt 22-26. If you writ to team more 
about the adeatiwe office hxSties & 
service* ovailabte, ptecse ad (Z12J- 
486 1333 to write rat opp o e tou pl te 


URGB4T 


Better thon gold investment, imm o cu - 
huge FSeteh dub + bath in the 
heart of fans. Owner refoes, your it- 


late & I 


bate _ 

year. Ben 3962. flerafd Trtoune, 92521 
NeuSy Cede*. France. 


WANTS 50UD MIBMATKMAi 

ctB ee wn i e^ far t reirite ra l e exports or 
South America! produrts eyeoe d y 




OH5HOK COMMME5 
Gxapmiy fatmaSae l UK Oflshore 

(wris brew sh a red. Uberiat P o n xxixd 

Nevri USAJol string Sank acoosms 
peed MdCtofad SSusiray Sravicrasl 
.^^17 Wdeprie 5>. London El 7HP 
Tefc 01 T77WL tin 893911 G 


M onaco, Tefc 33/93 X 14 10 


PffiW Colectors Wrstwtfch book Mas- 
tan of Tmra. XO pages, 300 eptor 


ten of Time. 3» pages, 3HJ «wr 

&ssk°Si?s!i55ra2 

1-73T 7795 dri _ 


WE BUY ALL KINDS OF staddbb, 

jcUots, battouptey states, ora- 
stoteed produds tewclly frexe raanu- 
fortuen or owners. Send detceB to 

W»r Yu. WSTC PO. Box ZS4 

nla, Fhferinre. Teleic 64838 LTABC 
PN. FnxN~ (63-2}521-7225 Mmto 


DKOMATK STATUS, HONORARY 

Coreulales, prestigious awcete. dtpto- 
ntotie pc o foorts and reirted items. 
Send none end exforea fer free Bfe 
Bahrswi Ltd, P.O. Box 85, Dougtot, We 
of Mm 


LONDON BASH) CONTRACT derat- 

ing co mpany require ptnon to fr 
wi s e 8 mist in 

orottdg nAdtad W rih. GMC “ 
GradSadLSdS ETl 


AMBBCAN IMPORT A MAKETWQ 

ranrajraty is seobinn protects nte te ch 

ret StJ I d USA. aE Costae. 9a 
Cjndva Arm, fasodnto, CA 91107 
USA TlX. 3712506. 


■OOIUM. ICAR BBMSl.eratsfar 

Bar i mport ix tf apart and wholesale i 


i mport trt cnxxf and whotesale 

npraty ei exterive easodKorod- 
s. Consort Bravan- fett, Com u ftonK 


orts. Contort Bravan - . 

Tefc 03/71 B 90 61. Tl* 71843 99. 


CLEAN US PlffiUC CO: 5D0 dm- 


75208 USA 


ISA WARE. PANAMA, tfaeria. Cra- 
porakore from U5JI5D. Pban*S)62fl 
3933/ 20240. Tries 628352 El/NO 
G. fwa UQ. 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


flBFUMB AM) DURACBI batttrin 

remnred fra export. AS often to tehee 
Mu881^T. Attention P42. 


IMM6RATI0fl/2nd import. Your 

eohrefl Box T5B, London EI8 

L Tel 1-362 8821 Tk 266266. 


2 ND PASSPORT 37 canities. GMC, 
26 Kleoreenou. T 06 75 Athem Greece 


CHEAPEST OffSHOK ant Gfo, 26 
Meomraw, 10g5AthenGrTxg?846| 


2M> PASSPORT (write 1 njontiiBo- 

mori, PQ8 g4T, Asutdon-faraguay 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


Ml 

BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE 

UMJMfTBD MC 
UiA. A WOBDMBS 


A complete personal & btrinen servioe 
roUtet g o uny e^collecHnn of 

^irSritiute for al toad 


212-765-7793 

212-766-7794 
330 W. 56th St, N.Y.C 10019 
Sendee Rratreserttews 
■dtotefaftede. 


SAVE A TRIP TO BRUSSBS. Profe- 
Bondmc x xreert&aiti y tmiriBCF 
Ltd. can hefa to raise ranwe. safae 

bteas£ represent you teBxppe or 
Africa on a permanent bads writ ora 

int professond serwees now ceoftd- 

200 te Atm. Louise 382. Famished or 

u n f u rnaf ied offices from 25 to 250 
ore rise owteable with tetex. 


J32L° 

••winAj _ 

srei ete ixi services, esc. For 


BM camputra, 

or further 


•tforaiobon rad rifni i m t rfrs yuji^ 
tart Bufown Cornmunieeteon fad' 


Ml IriT Triwftonet 6470567 The 
24300 BCF LTD; 


MtOPEAN MVBIKSA 1 I 0 N 5 far 
trade • tndudry •bote* wsuronce 
_ raid lawyers once 1962. 

■ree refonqtei S M tescretion. 

, Phone, write or leln far our 

•vrmiMiwt vTVESgcMORS uo 

V on Uyeeherghfarai 199 A 
10B2GG Anirterrlou The Nedrariratfo 
faone + 31-2042037 Tbe 18261 NL 
Cabin HaUetog Am st en tom 


INTBMAT 1 CNAL 
„ BfYESnSATlVE CAPABSJlB 
Coounerari or lego! pra ri emi mon- 
eged with wtorthodw methods by n- 

nvnn wnsr naonor. 

1250 4th SL SW, 504W, Wctffo^on 
DC 20024. Tefc 202-55447W 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


SECRET f>B4 RECORDS 
Records Up To 6 Hoan Covertly 
D is gui se d as onforay fountiin pea 
For price and further rnfonnatio 
pal Mr. farter in fans: 42-9746 
SdFnace Vendcrne. 75001, PrafoFrtnce 
or col Mr. Frost in London: 01 -62941223 
62 S. Auiey St, London W1, Engl ai xj 
° fovttod 


‘isr 1 


COMMUMCATION CONTROL MC 


NEW YORK CITY 
BUSWES5 SBlVfCES 

Jm °w WMue fac H te. mefaefinp 
»*«, B00#i, phone ragw erwg. 


mai/metsoge 

rooms. Other svwoes cfco ovofcfrl e. 

From US WQ/qxrth. 

CdL 21283842798 • 800327-8808 


fori Yeunehree of A* Ad Hoc 
Or fanrereent Swire Offiae 


BY PROXY 
ti ti ti ffiu guri ote i u i tt i uiM i, dantidEo- 
Non, repre s ert oti oa mvast^ation, 


Contact Martin P. Stainer 
. f-OJL 4065, 04-4002 BareL 
Tel 061/300 TOOfc fa 64074 


PMVAIE DEIECnVE SCAMNNAVIA 

■ and Finland, ad Norway: 24 hours 
tB- 43 72 14,1b 7H949 agete Mdm 
er G. faUev, former ooa/amn> 
car, worldwide. Esto&foed 1 96SjS 
Itoierradr axtejnj Bt 4, N01S4Qdo 1.| 


French/Ameriosn 


neHCHMAN 

tow school, ten^uu. .. . r 

in Paris & New Yate, trfrpuaL seeks 
tooctas brokw/aQBntfor US nterest 

m France & Europe. A epared to frw- 

oL Otraiet Brotvwn 48/665 10 fans 


OfPSHORE COMPAMB Exploded. 

Free booklet. Telephone: 0624 25538 

ar write to Freeport Services Ltd. 4 




Triera 62917 


YOUR OrmCEJN MAM. M^im 


of hurawss/cfficB foeftees . _ 
Itedsof special iotas. Hadar FOB 
542 


PANAMA 

si onals. WnteT P.6. Bax 8301,’ Pono- 
mo 7 fanrano-Tx 2034/2799 Abopon 


WE TRAN SLATE, 

scertorios, nrenusa T 

French/ English. Tefc! 


FINANCIAL 

INVESTMENTS 


I MPORTANT FRH4Q 4 GR OUP seeks 
faonoo* ewretmcHt m restaurant 
field. Tefc faris 47 Z7 97 84 or wnfa 
Bax 3913, Hentid Tribune, 92521 
Neuily Cedw. France 


FINANCIAL 

investments 


HAS 


PLATINUM 

GONE UP US$400? 

WHY 


SILVER NOW? 
US$25,000 

IN JOHNSON MATTHEY 

Silver will become 


US$450,000 

IF THE EXPERTS ARE 
EVEN Ys RIGHT 
* DELIVERED IMMEDIAT&.Y 
► BANK VAULTED 

REMEMBER THE 


GOLDEN RULE 

The Mai Thai 
Holds The Gold . 
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